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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


Our readers will see that we have taken a new Title, which is owing to The 
National Magagine being merged in “ The Inspector.’ This union will not appear to 
them at all wonderful, when they are reminded, that the National was edited and con- 


lucted by some former ailies of “ The Inspecte r. ; We think the readers will see from 
the present number of “ The Inspector,” that the change has not been for the worse. 
In fact, they must acknowledge we improve in beauty, with our age. Every month 


brings an addition to our charms. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Castigator’’ knows nothing at all about the matter in which he affects to set our 
M.P. right. 

It is very certain that Lord Lauderdale did amend his outward man, and that the 
eredit of the reformation is Owing to us, 

We will not insert “ in future’ the writings of any contributor who has read Lord 
Byron. The old fashioned way of inditing stanzas to Mrs. Polly Hutchins, “ was better 
“than Stanzas to —— "We always know a writer does not understand himself, 
when he cannot give a title to his poem, and reject it accordingly. 

We wish to be tender with Julian, and inform him that he is, at least, as good 
a poet as Alaric Watts, but does not understand the mechanical part so well: such lines 
us ** Withering one by one; “* Than my lip might avow,” show want of care. It would 
do him a vast deal of good if he would lay aside Lord Byron, and L. E. L.’s poems, for 
1 considerable time, and study Southey’s Roderick, and Wordsworth’s Laodamia, We 
do not insert his stanzas to S* * * C* * ®h, because we cannot encourage young gentle- 
men of 17, in fancying that “ all life's joys are fled.”’ It is silly if false, and wicked 
i true. 

Che romantic Oscar is informed that the pages of The Inspector are not like a bench 
in Kensington Gardens, to be carved over with the loved one’s initials. 

We have once more to apologize to “ Clara."’ Her contribution is in the press, but 
peculiar circumstances oblige us to defer it. 

Modern poets seem to take especial pleasure in painting in glowing colours, any 
ort of deviation from rectitude. We wish that for a variety they would try to celebrate of 
the calm pleasures and majestic pains of virtuous minds. We can assure Fitz-Harold 
that bad poetry is not at all improved by bad sentiments. 

r. O, is quite right; the word “ Industrial’’ may be Scotch or French, but it is not 
English. The Edinburgh Reviewer will not naturalize it, 

We have not had room for C. B.'s late communications. 

Perey Homerton; L. G.J.; Lines toa Sleeping Infant; Henry's Departure; O. D.; 
Abi Moffat, &c. are inadmissible. 

they never will let Mr. Jerdan alone. Some poor wretch who has suffered from 
vhipper of small poets, has sent us a small poem, beginning 
‘Oh! Mr. Jerdan, Mr. Jerdan, a 


; , ue : ‘ane 
Your proper word was an absurd one. a 
? 


Vie cannot go turthe r, as the lines th it tollow have stil] less me rit and more personality 
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No. XIV. ist JUNE, 1827. Vor. III. 


THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF GERMANY. 


[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


In our first article, we noticed those light and lively productions, 
which giving a little of every thing, we should call magazines, 
if they were not determined to allow themselves no time for storing 
up their literary treasures, but to give them out as they flow in, day 
by day, and even at all times of the day---some of them starting, 
as it has lately been observed, in the morning, others at noon, others 
in the evening, and one like the mail, at the dead of the night. 
From these lighter productions, we now pass to works of rather a 
graver cast---works which “ are nothing if not critical.” In fact, 
we are about to criticize the critics, and to review the reviewers. 

Of their lucubrations, the complete numbers for March are now 
on our table, thanks to the expedition of Messrs. Boosey, of Broad 
Street. It so happens, however, that our acquaintance with those 
works, dates rather prior to the month of March; and it shall not 
be our fault, if our readers do not reap some benefit from it: for 
we seriously beg leave to treat them, for once, d ’ Allemande—that 
is to say, with a regular historical introduction into the present state 
of that branch of German Periodical Literature. 

There was a time, as the poets sung of old, when the earth, and 
the sea, and the heavens, and all the host thereof, did not exist, 


** aute mare, et tellus, et, quod tegit omnia, coelum.” 


. There was even a time, as we have hinted in our last, when 
periodical literature did not exist. How, then, did it originate? 
And what was its primitive character? We shall try to solve these 
questions, as far as regards Germany. The first critical review that 
we have been able to trace, was published at Leipsic, in latin, under 
the title of “ Acta Eruditorum.” It appeared in a series of 94 
volumes, without interruption, from 1682 to 1776. Another journal 
appeared at Leipsic, in German, under the title “ News of Litera- 
“ ture,” from 1714 till 1797. Both were remarkable for one feature, 
which is decidedly German. At a time when there was very little of 
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literary intercourse between different nations, these reviews noticed 
the performances of foreign literature with a candor, and to an extent, 
which still is, and in all probability will for a long time continue 
to be, a desideratum both in English and French periodicals. We 
honor the enlightened views of the Editor, and we would bear with 
the gossip of the correspondents of the Revue Encyclopédique ; we 
think very highly of the impartiality, the solid learning, and the good 
taste of the Journal des Savans, (which, by the by, is the most 
ancient journal now extant, having been published from 1665 to 
1790, and re-published from 1804 up to this day) ; and we have 
no doubt that General Férussac will continue to raise his journal 
to the rank of what it professes to be, but is not at present, 
a ‘ Bulletin Universel.” We hope, too, that the time is now at 
hand, when English reviewers, aye, and Scotch too, shall speak of 
foreign literature, and foreign manners, without exposing their 
ignorance by their blunders, or drawing on themselves the ridicule 
of all well-educated foreigners by their ludicrous self-sufficiency. 
We feel confident that the New Foreign Quarterly will contribute to 
that end. Yet we must not expect that prejudice should subside, 
or knowledge be diffused, so rapidly, as an impartial friend of litera- 
ture might wish; there are too many causes, and among them the 
hitherto scanty importation of foreign works, and the incompetency 
of many of the numerous tribe of translators, which conspire to 
counteract that universality for which the better part of the German 
press has long been deservedly famous. 

We say the better part, for let it not be supposed that we have 
a wish to stand forward as the advocates of the German school 
of criticism, in general, and in an unqualified manner. The very 
periodical which we mentioned first, the Acta Eruditorum, betrayed 
by its title, and still more by its character, the inveterate and here- 
ditary fault of that school. It was a review for the learned— witness 
even the language in which it was written. Now this practice of 
abusing or puffing a man in latin, has long since been discarded; 
yet have not all its noxious consequences disappeared : 


‘‘ Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Excedunt pestes.” 


We do not mean the practice, in which even we, to the great 
dismay of our printer, sometimes indulge ourselves, of latin quo- 
tations; but we are alluding to some peculiarities of our critical 
brethren in Germany. A German reviewer almost constantly writes 
not so much for the public, as rather for the learned---and more 
especially for the edification of his author, whom he is determined to 
set right. ‘There is one good thing resulting from this, that a work 
of some merit is frequently reviewed by a man who might have 
written as good a work, or a better, on the same subject. Hence, 
reviews such as, for instance, Elmsley used to write them, are much 
more frequently found in the German journals. But there is one 
circumstance connected with that superiority, which does not make 
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us regret it. Such reviews, though they are both useful and clever, 
are by no means readable; they are,and must be, “ caviare to the 
veneral.” And, we humbly conceive, that there is a style of writing 
equally distant from the creeping ambition to please the million, 
and from the extreme profoundness of the few, who take the learned 
to task, and who write as they are read, by the solitary light of the 
nightly lamp. On this point, many of the German reviewers seem to 
disagree with us---or they would not give us so much heavy and 
intricate reasoning---they would not manage a subject more clumsily 
in proportion as it is more simple---they would abstain from that 
pedantry which, we confess, that we find unpalatable and unbearable. 
They would not, as frequently as they do now, run out into lengthy 
and far-fetched historical discussions; (very like the one in which 
we are engaged just at present, of which we have, however, given 
a fair warning, so that if any one will read it, he must console 
himself with the luckless knight in Moliere-—Tu l’as voulu, George 
Dandin, tu las voulu!) nor would they treat light things with a 
solemnity, of which, except the Lord Mayor’s trip to Oxford, few 
subjects will admit. 

Something of that kind still adheres to many of the German 
reviews, and we have no doubt that, in a great measure, it still dates 
from the same causes which for a long time had given an exclusive 
circulation to the Acta Eruditorum among the learned. Some 
attempts, however, were made by some of that body, at an early 
period, at a popular style of criticism. One of these attempts we 
mention, on aceount of an eminent name that was connected with it. 
Christian Thomasius, in the seventeenth century, struck the last and 
effective blow, in Germany, at the popular superstition of witcheratt 
and sorcery. A monthly journal, which he edited in German, was 
made subservient to the spread of general information among the 
people. ‘Thomasius was also very active in the University of Leipsic, 
in which he held a Professorship of Philosophy. He provoked much 
obloquy and private malice, and many attempts were made to lower 
him in the esteem of the public, one of which terminated in rather a 
ludicrous way. One morning he had, in one of his lectures, spoken 
with particular force and satire against the idea of the magic influence 
of the devil. Six young men of his auditory resolved to put him on 
atrial—to frighten him, if possible, and expose him and his phi- 
losophy to the laughter of all Leipsic. Accordingly, they procured 
masks, and complete suits of infernal attire. The Professor had, 
somehow or other, been informed of the plan, and had just time to 
get for himself a costume still more diabolical, and to prepare for the 
night. They managed to gain admission in the house; but the 
Professor had concealed himself in a passage, and joined them without 
attracting their notice; till in an immense hall, which was sparingly 
lit up, they at once discovered that there was among them a seventh 
guest, uncalled for, and frightful to behold. ‘They were struck with 
terror, and ran away, to a man; and this was not the only occasion 


on which he out-witted the wits, and out-devilled the devils. 
PQ 
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Thomasius was followed by others, who endeavoured to raise thie j 
character of literary criticism, and to render it, at the same time, ~~ 
more popular. But it was for the master-mind of Lessing to take the 
lead in the regeneration of his national literature, and, more espe- 
cially, to found a new school of criticism. Lessing (born 1729, died 
1781) was one of those who rose superior to popular prejudice, and 
to the more inveterate obstinacy of systematic error. He opposed 
the one, and annihilated the other, by the weapons of powerful 
argument, and still more powerful satire. He found the German 
stage under the influence of the worst of Frenchified tastes—usurped 
by the absolute sway of the three unities—crowded with roaring heroes, 
and sighing swains, who roared and sighed in imitation of the dernier 
gout de Versailles. He found his language interloaded with the 
phrases of common-place French conversation. To any one who is 
not a stranger to the ‘* well of German undefiled,” such as it ap- 
peared in the golden age of minstrelsy, under the Hohenstauffen 
emperors, as it has been re-opened by the energy and the sterling vigor 
of Luther, and unclosed for a second time by the successful efforts of 
Lessing and his contemporaries—to any one acquainted with that 
idiom, at once so powerful and so flexible, a more nauseous compound 
is not imaginable, than the sort of jargon occurring in most of the 
German works printed from the middle of the seventeenth to nearly 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

In common with several distinguished writers, Lessing conducted 
a periodical, entitled ‘* Letters on the Literature of the Day,” (24 vols. 
1759---1765). The object of that work was, to encourage talent and to 
put down pretension, and, upon every occasion, to stand out boldly 
against the existing system of bad taste. Among the writers who 
joined him, was Moses Mendelssohn, born of Jewish ‘parents, but 
‘* an Israelite, indeed, in whom there was no guile :” a deep thinker, 
sedate in his manner, and cautious in his advances, discontented with 
the general system of things, and struggling after a better, but with 
the cireumspection of one grown grey with experience, rather than 
with the eagerness of a reformer. His correspondence with Lavater 
---the enthusiastic Lavater, glowing with sympathy for all that was 
truly noble, and but too often won over to be the champion of what 
appeared under that mask---alternately courting precision of ideas, 
and indulging the flights of fancy, and bursting with the generous 
impulse of a warm heart---that memorable correspondence of two 
men so totally ditferent in their views, and yet both so candid in their 
search of truth, we would recommend to the attention of all those who 
are interested in the history of human nature. Another of the con- 
tributors to the ‘* Letters on Literature,” was Abt, the author of an 
essay “‘ on merit,” but whose merits are rather less acknowledged 
than they deserved. Of more importance was the co-operation 
of Nicolai, a bookseller of Berlin, one of the Sosii, who, like the Aldi 
of Venice, Stephanus of Paris, and Wetstein of Amsterdam, have 
enriched literature by their own works, instead of merely enriching 
themselves by the works of others. Nicolai was a man of shrewd 
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sense, and much general information; a man whose mind was more 
active than enlarged, whose remarks were more striking than true, 
and occasionally infected by the flippancy of his manner, and the 
shallowness of his reasoning. 

In point of talent, Lessing was superior to them all. His was 
the more comprehensive mind, and the more cultivated taste. If he 
did not always succeed in the discovery of truth, he was lynx-eyed 
for the detection of error. He was imbued with classical knowledge, 
and conversant with the master-works of modern literature. All these 
advantages, together with an eminent talent for satire, he brought to 
bear on the subjects of his criticism. Even at this distance of time, 
it is atreat to read some of his articles, of which the subjects are 
generally interesting. The originality of his satire has never since 
been equalled in the annals of German criticism, unless, perhaps, in 
some detached pieces by the Schlegels; and, in our own opinion, it has 
never been surpassed in the happiest efforts of Jeffrey or Gifford. 

Of his principles of criticism, he has somewhere given the fol- 
lowing account: “It is a duty to speak out the truth boldly, 
“ whenever the public may be benefitted by it; and it is a duty to do 
“so, even on peril of being suspected of rudeness or malice. If I 
“ were acritic, my climax should be this; mild and encouraging to 
‘ the first efforts of talent; proposing my doubts, but with admiration, 
“ and professing my admiration, but with diffidence of the authority 
‘of a master; positive and discouraging to the scribbler; I should 
‘have a sneer for the bully, and the very bitterest cut of all for the 
“ intriquant.” 

One of the greatest merits of Lessing was the reform which he 
effected of the German stage. The circumstances under which he 
commenced, and the means by which he accomplished it, render it, 
perhaps, unique in the history of literature. Lessing was a theorist, 
and not a poet. His dramatic pieces have their beauties—but, take 
them as works of poetry, one by one, and they are all failures. His 
Emilia Galotti, so conspicuous for elevation of sentiment, is evidently 
the effusion of a noble, but nota poetic, mind. His Nathan the Wise, 
of which Mr, Taylor, of Norwich, (one of the few of whom it is to be 
regretted that they have not written more) has given a most excellent 
translation, is one of the most interesting, but the least poetic, com- 
positions in the dramatic form. Where, then, was Lessing’s power ? 
We repeat it, in theory. Aristotle wrote after the poets had sung. 
His rules were abstracted from their works. Genius led the way, 
and the humbler disciple of criticism followed. This was as it might 
be expected. Not so in Germany: for there was not yet a work of 
superior dramatic genius extant in the language, when Lessing laid 
down the rules, and reformed the taste: and after he had done, the 
German stage was enriched by those brilliant and truly sublime con- 
ceptions which have ranked its dramatic literature among the very 
first of modern Europe. It is most interesting to observe, in the 
stance before us, the reciprocal influence 
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eececcces * of art, 
By genius fired: and ardent genius tamed 
By cool, judicious art.” 


If it be asked where Lessing derived his theories, we answer, 
from nature; and from those most perfect representatives of nature, 
ever young, and vigorous, and beautiful—the Greek tragedians, and 
Shakspeare. Not that he disregarded the theorists who had preceded 
him. He appreciated Aristotle, because he understood him better 
than any of his commentators had done. He restored the views of 
that extraordinary man to their original dignity, by freeing them from 
the incumbrance of the obscure and nugatory language which the 
schools had made him to talk. In this course, Lessing anticipated 
many of the ingenious and excellent remarks which Twining, one of 
the most tasteful writers, in our own language, on ancient criticism, 
developed, independently of the labors of the German philosopher, 
whose views, though congenial, remained unknown to him. Those 
who are desirous to acquaint themselves with Lessing’s views on 
subjects of literature, and the drama, will find much curious and 
interesting matter, and many original ideas, in the ‘** Literatur Briefe” 
mentioned above, and in the ‘* Hamburgische Dramaturgie.” 

Another subject on which Lessing’s criticism contributed to give 
much light, was art, and especially ancient art. His remarks 
on the Laocoon have been incorporated in a late number of 
Blackwood. His essay on the Genius of Death is fully as valuable, 
and deserving of general notice. But in the philosophy of Art, of 
all German, and, indeed, of all European writers, the highest cha- 
racter is due to Winckelmann. We are yet without any thing like 
an adequate sketch of his merits—but when his name shall come to 
be honored, and the fact to be generally known, that a German from 
the Northern shores was the interpreter of the art of youthful 
Greece and of sun-lit Italy, no one will view those delightful remains 
of antiquity, without being guided by the luminous illustrations of that 
man, who was among the first, in later ages, to sympathize with the 
creative fancy which had conceived, and to watch the exquisite art 
which had executed them. 

Before we lose sight of Lessing entirely, we should state one 
peculiarity of his literary character. Never, perhaps, was there a 
writer so deeply skilled in the theory, and so little endowed with 
the productive powers of poetry. And never was there so much taste 
combined with so little of the warmer and kindlier feelings of the heart. 
We do not mean to adscribe to Lessing’s character any thing post 
tively unamiable. But in perusing his writings, we are struck with 
the very prominent tendency to reasoning—a tendency which is 80 
strong, that it frequently urges a point by argument, instead of 
appealing to an undeniable feeling which is awake in the breast of 
every one; and that it would reduce the rules of beauty, and of 
morality too, to a cold and systematic standard, which, if it suit the 
speculative philosopher, is of little import to the unsophisticated 
mind aud the warm heart. We are aware of the misapprehensions 
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to which what we have just said will be liable ; and also of the diffi- 
culty we should find in attempting to obviate them, We might 
scarcely hope to succeed, except with those who are acquainted with 
the character of the works of Lessing, and of some other writers of 
his age; but we would not leave it entirely unmentioned, as that 
tendency to reasoning seems to form a prominent feature of the 
criticism of some eminent German writers, who have adopted the 
very Opposite extreme to the excessive and effeminate sensibility of 
some of their countrymen. 

For this peculiarity of Lessing’s mode of thinking, we would 
account by the fact, that the minds of individuals are differently 
constituted—perhaps the skulls too, but of that let the Phrenologists 
speak ; and that, besides, education and early impressions, and sub- 
sequent circumstances, will go a great way to give a certain bias, 
which in an inferior mind will keep within the limits of a little 
oddity, and a little obstinacy; but which, in an energetic mind, will 
run out into extremes, and be supported by ingenious but delu- 
sive theories, Whether our readers like our mode of solving the 
question or not, we would only deprecate one thing—and that is, 
harshness and rashness of judgment. We would, on all occasions, 
object strongly to latitudinarianism, as far as the appropriation, if 
we may say so, of truth isconcerned ; but upon the same principle we 
would never be weary to extend the never-to-be-forgotten maxim, 
“gently to scan the brother man,” to the views, as well as the 
actions, of others. 

When the “ Literatur Briefe” had ceased, a new review was 
established, of which Nicolai was both the editor and publisher— 
the “ Allzemeine Teutsche Bibliothek,” (Berlin, 1766-1796, 118 
vols.; new series, 1797-1806, 107 vols.) a work of immense popu- 
larity and influence on literature. Lessing was for a number of 
years one of the contributors; but upon the whole, it was conducted 
by Nicolai in his own manner, and upon his own principles. This 
work was remarkable for the boldness of its attacks on received 
Opinions; for its merciless satire on the pretensions of mediocrity, 
and for the exposure of the weaknesses of the great, in rank as well 
as in literature. It struck at the very root of the corrupted taste, 
and of the imperfect systems, of the preceding age. It cannot be 
denied, that the work, thus conducted, has done incalculable good 
by its negative and polemic character ; but less is to be said in favor 
of the few positive propositions which it advanced. Some of the 
cleverest papers in it, not content with the complete defeat of the 
repeated efforts of Jesuits and Mystics, occasionally dropped ideas, 
which if followed up, might lead to a series of conclusions, which in 
this country has frequently been branded by the names of neolo- 
gism and infidelity; and which the Germans, with a milder but 
significant denomination, have long since described as “ the errors 
“of speculative reason.” It is unfair in the extreme, and betrays 
great ignorance or malevolence, to father upon the Germans of the 
present day all the follies that were broached forty years ago in 
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periodical writings, or in pamphlets, or even in a straggling quarto 
or two. And this, more or less, is the task or scope of the gentle- 
men, who take every opportunity to impress on the minds of their 
countrymen that the devil and his host have taken up their abode in 
Germany, and are mightily busy in putting forth all sorts of heresies, 
We would desire these gentlemen to be a little less vehement in their 
vociferations, and a little more attentive to the state of things, and 
the causes that may exist for their fears. They would then find, that 

ceoceeseessee § OSt GENUS UNUM 

Stultitiae minime metuenda timentis.”’...+.+.-+ 

We would desire them also to study the language, before they 
condemn the books written in it; and to examine the manners of the 
country, before they cry them up as profligate and heathenish. As 
it is, we look with feelings of pity on the ravings of a preacher of 
by-gone popularity in this Metropolis—and on the still gloomier 
visions of another gentleman “ from the North Countrie,” who first 
kicked up a great row at Geneva, in bad French, and then denounced 
the Bible Society, and fulminated against the religious state of the 
continent, in bad English. As to the Rev. Vicar of Horsham, with 
his bungling arguments and his garbled quotations, with his laughable 
blunders and his glaring contradictions, and with the whole of his 
second-hand knowledge of German theology (for he will not have the 
assurance to deny that it is second-hand knowledge, he must be 
aware that others also have had access to his authorities)—we trust 
that by this time he is sufficiently advanced in self-knowledge, to 
take to himself the well founded maxim—* Si tacuisses*.” 

Among the most effective means which counter-balanced the 
levity and flippancy adopted by some writers in the Ally. Teutsche 
Bibliothek, and their adherents, were two phenomena apparently 
acting in different directions, but which conspired to re-establish all 
the genuine warmth of feeling of which the German character 
is capable—we mean the Kantean philosophy, and Herder's 
school of criticism. While Kant, with a profoundness of philo- 
sophical acumen unknown before, penetrated into the recesses of 
the human mind, analysed the limits of all human knowledge, and 
abandoning the floating wreck of speculation, pointed to the never- 
failing Cynosure of moral and religious feeling, of intuitive knowledge 
derived from the eternal source of truth; while Kant, misrepresented 
as he has been, yet knew no higher aim than to trace the intimate 
affinity of the intellectual with the moral world—Herder, in his 
turn conversant and enthusiastic for the poetry and the art of all 
nations, levelled the distinctions which languages, and climate, and 
time have raised between the different families of human kind, with 


* We are rather sorry to find that so distinguished a writer as Bretschneider should 
have thought it worth his while to enter into a refutation of Mr. Rose’s statements. 
When the translation of the “ Sermons on German Protestantism” first appeared in 
Germany, it was thought to be an absolute hoax—a very scurrilous satire, calculated to 
throw the suspicion of bigotry and ignorance on the English clergy. But we hope, that 
the Germans are candid enough to discriminate between the sentiments of that body, 
and the uncalled-for officiousness of an incompetent individual. 
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a world of the most beautiful effusions, and the noblest conceptions, 
expanding before his eyes, sought after the law of universal harmony, 
and discovered its most tender fibres grown together with the best 
affections of the heart—the one supreme principle of harmony in 
art and poetry, as well as in life and action. 

But neither Kant nor Herder deserve to be spoken of merely en 
passant, and at the end of an article: we have introduced their 
names, because we wished to give a general survey of the pheeno- 
mena in German literature, which have shone in permanent lustre on 
its horizon, and influenced the minor constellations moving in its 
sphere; Anglicé, we meant to account, in some measure, for the 
present character of the German school of criticism. We should 
have done this but imperfectly, if we did not here subjoin a few 
remarks on the criticism of Schiller, and the two Schlegels. 

Of Schiller’s prose writings, even the existence is unknown to 
many who fancy themselves conversant with German literature; they 
deserve to be noticed, not only on account of the classical style in 
which they are written, but chiefly for the matured and truly philoso- 
phical principles which are developed in them. The tone is dignified 
throughout; the ideas are for the most part connected with the spirit of 
the Kantean philosophy. Schiller’s mind was too independent to be 
tied down to the forms of any system, but he honored the moral dignity, 
and he sympathised with the graver cast of the Kantean principles. 
They were well suited to the constant struggle in his own mind, 
endeavouring to emerge from the control of every thing confined, to 
live in the purest atmosphere of intellectual truth, and to realize the 
sublime conceptions with which his breast heaved, and which glowed 
in the deep lustre of his eye, though he might not give them birth 
in words equally glowing, though in the expression they might be 
‘* sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” Dissatisfied with him- 
sglf, and considering his happiest efforts only as intermediate steps 
to higher perfection, is it to be wondered, if he, who was so severe to 
himself, was severe also to others? His taste, it has been said, was 
difficult to please; it was sublimed to a degree of refinement bor- 
dering on morbid sensibility. But then it would be difficult, also, to 
point out a more candid mind, or a critic at once so amiable and 
deserving of esteem as a man, and so admirable as a poet. 

Of the Schlegels, it is scarcely necessary to say much. The 
one of them,—August Wilhelm that was, Baron August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel that is,—was highly distinguished as a wit, a poet, anda 
critic,—and is famous as a courtier, a roué, and an Orientalist. The 
other,—Frederick that was, Baron Frederick von Schlegel that is, — 
was admired for liberality of sentiment, and pungency of intrepid 
satire, and is now noted for obscurity of ideas, and for doing the 
ornamental part of the dirty work of the powers of Vienna, political 
and ecclesiastical. 

Germany is truly indebted to the Schlegels for the better 
performances of their better days. The translations which August 
Wilhelm gave of parts of Shakspeare, and of Calderon, are ad- 
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mirable. His style of translation, so different from that of Voss, has 
the same, and higher, claims on the gratitude of the lovers of modern 
literature, as the sonorous and highly-wrought performances of Voss 
and his sons on the acknowledgments of the students of classical 
antiquity. To both the Schlegels, and to the Voss, much is owing 
of that universality of the critical school, of which Lessing gave the 
key-note, and of which Herder developed and applied the principles, 
August Wilhelm’s lectures on dramatic literature, are well-known to 
all who are not entire strangers to those studies, and admired by all 
those who know them. By the by, why is not the translation of that 
work reprinted? It has been nationalized too well among us, to 
deserve neglect, or to sink into oblivion. Why should it not be 
revived? It will in the end outlive all the “‘ baser matter,” and even 
the record of the apostacy, by which the Schlegels have soiled their 
once successful and brilliant career. 

We have given, what we promised to give, a rapid introductory 
sketch—we shall now adjourn this subject, until we take it up again 
for a more detailed review, next month, when Messrs. Boosey will 
lay on our table all the good things for April, besides all the good 
things for March*. 


* One of the most satisfactory evidences of the increase of taste for Foreign Lite- 
rature among us, is the establishment of the Foreign Library by these gentlemen, at their 
premises in Broad Street. It is very rich in German books particularly—and the best 
of the Critical and Miscellaneous Periodicals which we have noticed, may be had 
regularly. Saunders and Ottley, Conduit Street, have also added a Foreign Library to 
their well-known English one. For students, we beg to hint that there cannot be any 
method more advantageous to the acquisition of a language, than the perusal of the 
current periodical literature. It answers, besides, the purposes of acquainting the learner 
with the notions of literature entertained by the natives themselves, which is no slight 
advantage.—But more of this hereafter. 
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The world, Mr. Inspector, has always appeared to me exceed- 
ingly partial in its choice of subjects for the exercise of its sympathy. 
While the sorrows of a Byron Ste rivers of tears sufficient to wash 
half the handkerchiefs of the nation, the woes of a respectable indi- 
vidual like myself are contemplated dry-eyed, and suffered to pass 
without remark like a lot of sundries in the general catalogue of 
human calamities. And yet, sir, what are the afflictions which threw 
their shade over the destiny of Harold, in comparison to those 
which hourly wound my sensitive spirit?—his was the aching void 
of a satiated soul—mine, the aching void of an empty stomach. 

The cloud which has through life obscured my fortunes, attended 
the earliest dawn of my infancy. While I was still “in arms,” | 
performed such prodigies of valor, that “ in spite of my teeth,” 
which had not yet lent their friendly assistance, I had fairly sucked 
dry six wet-nurses, and had actually caused arrow-root to “ look up” 
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in the market ere I was out of my swaddling clothes. Being a babe 
of considerable promise (I was the first-born of my parents), my 
coming into the world not ~_ made a sensible addition to their 
happiness, but likewise to their baker’s bills. The joy which the en- 
thusiastic Cora felt when first the ‘ white blossoms” of her infant’s teeth 
broke the crimson buds which did encase them,” was not the descrip- 
tion of my father’s feelings upon my cutting my first tooth; it was 
an omen of direful import, unfortunately fulfilled ere the first twelve- 
month was over by the melancholy aspect of the butcher’s account. 

[ appeared to possess from my cradle an instinctive talent in 
distinguishing the different kinds of food, and a precocious know- 
ledge of the value of time by the rapidity with which I devoured my ear- 
liest meals. As the ‘* march of my intellect” in other accomplishments 
was by nomeans correspondingly progressive, in my sixth year I was sent 
to school, to the great grief of the poulterers, butchers, bakers, and 
green-grocers of our neighbourhood, and the serious benefit of the 
family pantry. On this melancholy crisis, I endured all the feelings 
natural to a first separation from the home of one’s infancy. The 
leaving of my parents, was a trial to my young heart; but the 
parting with the cook, was pathetic indeed. Yet with the eager 
thirst for novelty inherent in youth, and the sight of a huge cake 
which the affectionate creature placed in my lap at parting, I felt my 
affliction soon subside into resignation. All thoughts of home 
vanished with the smoke of the kitchen chimney; and after a two- 
hours’ ride, I found myself arrived at my future destination— 
“ Skinflint’s Preparatory School.” 

Alas! when I mention that name, what a series of mournful 
associations come flocking with it. Breakfasts ‘ slubbered over in 
“ haste;” and not with that decent regard to time and material which 
was so punctiliously observed in the house of my respected parents. 
Breakfasts did I say ?—those villainous partnerships between, hard- 
hearted bread and butter, and melancholy “ Reg ei ll 
“curtailed of their fair proportions”’—the endless legs of rutton, 
and unskinned potatoes, which, unworthy as they were to be men- 
tioned with my accustomed fare, still were received with a warm 
welcome, and despatched with every token of regret; but which 
provoked, and not satis®d, the appetite —And suppers, which only 
caused me to count the minutes which would elapse ere the break- 
fast hour came round again. I feel I am growing eloquent; but 
this is a subject I dare not trust myself with, particularly as I have 
not dined —the remembrance of past injuries, though forgiven, 
cannot always sleep in oblivion; their ghosts will occasionally arise. 
Days of my childhood! I cannot regret that you are flown, if I 
entertain that decent regard for my stomach which I esteem to be 
the characteristic sentiment of the civilized man. 

With the privilege of a biographer, I will skip another half 
dozen years of my life, when I was removed to a school for “children 
“of a larger growth.” Here the aspect of my fortunes, which had 
been always of a sorrowful complexion, took a deeper tinge. My 
ge 2 
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appetite! my unfortunate appetite! was again the cause of my mis- 
fortunes. It became the subject of innumerable letters of complaint, 
both from master and pupil, to my parents. I complained of a plot 
being concerted to starve me; and my preceptor accused my vene- 
rated father of sending me there to breed a famine in the neighbour- 
hood. An additional premium of twenty guineas a-vear, with the 
mutual understanding of two extra meals per diem, settled the 
difference; and I was permitted to resume my studies, and | to send 
up my plate even after the awful inuendo of “ Master Ezekiel’s fourth 
“serving.” I had already become bilious and melancholy, for, 
wonderful to relate, the whole of my exploits with the knife and fork 
had only served to decrease rather than add to the amplitude of my 
fizure. At fourteen, I was long, lean, and cadaverous, and to those 
who had never seen me dine, of a pulmonary appearance ; those 
who had, candidly acknowledged, that if there was a consumption 
visible, it was in the dinner, and not in the diner. Even at this early 
age | was distinguished by a gravity of manner remarkable in one of 
such tender years; indeed no wonder, for sorrow had already com- 
menced its work with me. My notorious predilection had rendered 
me a sort of terror among my young companions, by whom I was 
generally known as the “ devouring element.” It was no uncommon 
thing for me to purchase the fee-simple of+the breakfasts of four ot 
my school-mates, besides a reversionary interest in each of their 
dinners; until my resources, liberal as my supply of pocket-money 
was, became exhausted in feeding that which was inexhaustible. A 
choice collection of ** allies,” the peculiar gift of my esteemed uncle 
Thomas, was mortgaged, to pay off a debt at a neighbouring pastry- 
cook's: all my holiday prizes were rapidly transformed into ginger- 
bread; and to such a depth of necessity did my evil genius sink 
me, [ was obliged to have recourse to an old woman who supplied 
the school with apples and nuts, and in whose debt I had fallen 
‘full fathom five’ deep, to turn the contents of my library into 
edible articles. If Cicero could have arisen from his grave, what a 


shock it would have given to his feelings to have discovered himself 


transmigrated into a pigeon pie! How the elegant Horace would 
have shrugged up his classic shoulders when he discovered a pound 
of sausages considered better company than himself! and the tender 
Tibullus would have broken his heart to a dead certainty, could he 
have beheld his place in my “ locker” occupied by a rouleau of “ dog 
‘in the blanket !” 

A favorite theory of mine is, that it is impossible to feel affection 
for any object without a wish of possession and exclusive enjoyment. 
Consequently, my enthusiastic love for the good things of this life 
had rendered me rather selfish in the disposal of them, and drew upon 
me the unconcealed aversion of my unthinking companions. I had 
but one friend, Ichabod Atkinson, and towards this interesting 
individual I felt all the affection of a brother. A similarity 


of tastes, dispositions, and pursuits, drew us together, and that 
indescribable sympathy which links man with his fellow, upon the 
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discovery of a mutual resemblance, kept us firmly united. He was, 
like myself, an eater of the first eminence, and had prevailed on his 
family to finish his education at my school, where he had heard there 
was actually a greater appetite existing than his own. Happy days, 
oh, Ichabod! were those shared with thee. Ours was the spring-time 
of life, with no clouds to obscure its serenity—except our appetites. 
Our confidence in each other was unbounded; we read, talked, 
bathed, and walked together; everything we possessed was in 
common—except our victuals; upon that point we knew too well 
the delicacy of each other’s feelings. Seldom has it been my lot 
to view a dawn so full of hope and promise as that of my earliest 
friend---he could devour five meals a-day without apprehension of the 
consequence, but, alas! he added one more to the list of premature 
and unfortunate talent; he fell a victim to his unfortunate predi- 
lection at the interesting age of three-and-twenty, in consequence of 
over-feeding at a “‘ green-goose dinner” on an Easter Monday, at one 
of the company’s halls. 

Having finished my education, I had the misfortune of falling 
very seriously in love. My feelings, always tremblingly alive to every 
attack, became the victim of a tenderer passion than they had yet 
experienced. The object of my regard was young, beautiful, and 
rich, We had met ata dinner party, and very naturally fallen in 
love. I say very naturally, as it appears a singular regulation, either 
of nature or of society, that the most important acts of life should be 
negociated through the medium of adinner. Dinner! talismanic 
word; what a throng of associations does it carry with it! Our civil 
authorities exist only in the memory of the feasts which mark their 
coming in and going out of office; degrees, both legal and acade- 
mical, are conferred by a course of dinners; a dinner is given on the 
birth of the heir; the consummation of a dinner is as necessary at 
your wedding as that of any other of its solemnities; and a dinner is 
the most affectionate record that attends your funeral obsequies. It 
is the universal medium. No one, then, entertaining as I do so 
solemn a veneration for this most praiseworthy ceremony, but who 
would feel his sensibility awakened, upon finding himself seated, 
after partaking of a magnificent repast, by the side of a beautiful 
female. My heart at once acknowledged its proximity to the 
stomach; and in a strain, fitting the eventful moment, I poured 
forth my soul. It had always been my practice, when I intended 
dining out, in order to reduce my appetite into something less than 
a wonder, to take my usual dinner previously. With the assistance 
of a little self-denial, I fortunately acquitted myself in so unosten- 
tatious a manner, as really to make my friend at the head of the 
table feelingly express his concern at the very bad dinner I had 
made (I really had not consumed above three pounds solid). This 
was not lost to the ear of the sentimental Amelia, and ere the evening 
was over, | found that my precaution and abstinence had most 
remarkably Macadamized the road to her affections. To be brief 
with a melancholy tale, the next morning found my horse’s head in 
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the way to her paternal mansion, which she occupied in her own | 


right. ‘It was a fine March morning, with a fresh stirring wind—ah! 


that fatal wind, what an appetite it gave me! My ride was about 7 
seven or eight miles; and although, with the full knowledge of my 


unfortunate drawback, | had breakfasted, luncheoned, and dined, 
before I left home, I felt all the slumbering functions of my stomach 
awaken like “‘ giants refreshed” with the oT epee breezes, 
Unluckily there was no inn, nor friendly hall, in my way, where | 
could stop to recruit. Arrived at last, the reception which the lovel 
girl gave me, fully compensated me for all the trying difficulties of my 


journey. Alas! that so charming a dream should ever be dissolved ra 
by so unpoetical a reality as my appetite. It had been intimated by pe 
a friend who took a considerable interest in my welfare, and who was 


well aware that my talents in the masticatory art were by no means 
contemptible, that, although the fortune of my Amelia was very 
extensive, yet that her domestic establishment was governed by a 
maiden aunt, with the most rigid economy. I therefore determined 
to crush the evil demon that was gnawing within me, and endure the 
martyrdom of a ride home to dinner, rather than satisfy its craving 
demands at so dear a price. Ah! hapless Ezekiel, hadst thou but 
persisted in thy determination, Scrape-all Park would have been 
thine, together with its herds of deer, its preserves, warrens, fisheries, 
and the beautiful Amelia. But a cloud hung over my destiny, and! 
fell a victim on this inauspicious occasion, 

Overcome by the flattering attention of both aunt and niece, | 
yielded to the tempting offer of a luncheon (the ladies were too fashion- 
able to call it by any other name, although I afterwards discovered it 
was their regular hour of dining.) A pair of white boiled fowls first 
made their appearance, supported by a tongue---awful moment! 


twenty thousand pounds depended on three parts of the dishes | 


remaining untouched. I resolved not to look at them, for I felt the 
ruling principle demonstrating its most unequivocal presence. The 
ladies having allowed me to divide a wing between them, left me 


undisputed master of the field. What a situation for a man, with | 


a natural fierce appetite, rendered ferocious by a ride of eight miles 
on a fresh blowing morning! Half of a luckless chicken, by an 
extemporaneous thought, found itself on my plate---this vanished, 
and ere I could reflect on the consequences, the other half had 


joined its fellow. My ruin was evidently approaching---but why ae 
do I linger over the recital, as if dreading to meet once more the 7 
catastrophe? ‘ At one fell swoop,” the fowls, the tongue, the cauli- — 
flower, the asparagus, had gone—the way of all flesh; and the ill | 


suppressed astonishment of my companions’ countenance assured 
me they had been otherwise occupied than in assisting in the demo- 
ition, An hour most painfully spent, warned me that my ruin was 
fast approaching to a crisis; and I was suffered to take my leave with 
a cold general invitation to call again. I had scarcely left the room, 
ere ¢ heard the death warrant of my hopes signed by the lips of the 
elder of the ladies. “ Heavens, Amelia. what a happy escape! he 
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« would swallow up your parks, and empty your sheep-folds, in a 
“fortnight. The man, I actually declare, has the appetite of an 
‘elephant!” ‘ Oh, that I could ever have thought so sentimental 
“a looking man could possess such a vulgar appetite!” was the 
heart-rending response of the already-forfeited Amelia. 

This, sir, is only one of the many anecdotes which have given 
a character to my life. My income, although oe ae pom will hardly 
pay my butcher’s bills, and I am become a kind of proverb among 
dinner-giving people. I never dine at the same place above once, if 
[wish to be treated with common civility; and have had several 
offers of annuities, upon condition of my staying away from those 
coffee-houses I have taken a particular fancy for. I have not the 
satisfaction of knowing that my troubles decrease as I get older, for 
I find, that as my years increase, my masticatory powers increase 
also in strength and vigor. What was a prevailing characteristic, 
has become a passion; day and night “ my heart has one unchang- 
“ ing theme,” and so thoroughly is it engrossed by its object, that all 
its feelings take their hue from it. Witness the following relation of 
a dream which occurred to me, after doing justice to a dinner given 
by a friend of mine at the successful conclusion of his election: 

I thought that the principle of life was annihilated within me, 
and that my soul had passed the boundary of the present world, and 
was hard elsewhere in pursuit of that which it loved here so dearly--- 
a dinner. I had arrived at a vast plain without meeting with the 
object of my wishes, till, on a sudden, the extensive surface around 
became miraculously covered. Loaves of bread, heaped into moun- 
tains larger than the pyramids, and huge heaps of vegetables and 
fruits, every where surrounded me. Herds of sheep, which Salisbury 
Plain could not have contained, all without legs, shoulders, loins, 
saddles, and haunches (my favorite joints); droves of bullocks, 
calves, and pigs, all more or less deficient; and an unfeathered mul- 
titude of turkies, geese, fowls, pheasants, partridges, and woodcocks, 
so thickly congregated as to darken the air. As I approached, the 
whole scene appeared animated, and with the bitterest curses and 
revilings, | heard my name uttered on every side---the sheep pointed 
to their mutilations, and the bullocks loudly groaned for their lost 
ribs and sirloins. A voice dared me to face the mountain of loaves, 
which, during my brief sojourn on earth, had passed my lips; and the 
geese and turkies, by their incessant cackling and gobbling, threat- 
ened me instant annihilation. Then a pool, which had till then 
escaped my heated imagination, seemed replete with life; and millions 
of fish, from the princely turbot to the diminutive white-bait, lifted 
their countless heads from the water, and accused me as their de- 
stroyer; while the lazy turtle that were crawling on the brim, with a 
cloud of lobsters, crabs, and shrimps, far greater than my most 
extensive idea of the locusts of Egypt, joined in the theme. At last, 


—— all seemed gradually to concentrate into one huge mass, 
and then 


“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” 
g P 
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1 beheld the mountain of eatables settle into the body of a being whos 
corporation was larger than St. Paul's Cathedral, and whose stomach 
was a city of itself. Horrible creation of a bad digestion—the face of 
the hideous monster BORE AN EXACT RESEMBLANCE TO MY oOwy 
vreatures! while a remarkably thin, cheese-paring kind of gentle. 
man was crouching at its side, and ina shrill, squeaking tone of 
voice, as if he spoke through a tobacco-pipe, thus addressed me :— 
“ Shade of the defunct Ezekiel, behold your body and soul---that 
“ hage mass of matter, which prevents the sun of the celestial world 
‘shining, was your corporeal self, which, during your stay in the 
“nether world, you had swelled and pampered to that hideous size, 
‘‘ while [am your poor, starved, and miserable soul (this was uttered 
‘much in the ‘one of a neglected wife), which you famished while on 
“earth, and which now is not sufficiently well fed to appear in the 
‘‘ kingdom of spirits.” At the close of this speech, the very stout gen- 
tleman who did the part of my body, yawned, and in so doing, 
extended his jaws, each of which was within a yard or two of the 
compass of Blackfriars’ Bridge, while my discomfited soul rolled 
itself into a small ball, and vanished. Even in my sleep, I felt I was 
a non-entity; and not until morning dawned, and my breakfast time 
arrived, did my unfailing monitor assure me, that my spirituality 
existed but in imagination. 

Are there no means to lessen the weight under which my spirits 
and my stomach are bowed down? Is there no thunderbolt nor phar. 
maceutical preparation that will annihilate me and my appetite 
together? Or am I to be left an ever-yawning earthquake to swallow 
up the fair fruits of the earth, and appropriate the support of thou- 
sands to satisfy the craving desires of one! In a word, is there no 
remedy for a good appetite ?---I have heard of many cures for a bad 
one, and upon a friend of mine having lost his, and being recom- 
mended a change of air, | actually took his lodgings in Tooley Street, 
in the hopes of being able to meet with the same complaint he was 
so anxious to leave behind him. But the insatiate fiend smiled at 





my endeavours, and a fortnight’s residence assured me my efforts | 


were inetlectual, my butcher having reported that he had killed 
sheep extra every week since I had vegetated in his abominable 
neighbourhood, What will become of me | know not, if my appe- 
tite goes on increasing. Where shall I go to? change of scene or 
climate lessens not the remedy. If 1 fly upwards, the exercise and 
fresh air will only sharpen its edge; and if I go downwards, thither 
will my appetite accompany me. Yet do I blame thee, thou cause of 


all my sufferings and shame ?---no---but I ask, what is that solemn peal | 


which calls me away ?---is it my death knell? no, ’tis the dinner bell. 
‘* Thou marshal’st the way;” like Macbeth, I follow, though to my 
Own pe rdition— ; 


* IL go, and it is done; the bell invites me.” 
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“ Well, my love, how did you like the ball ?” 
“ Oh, grandmamma, it was delightful! I dont know when I have 
« been so very happy.” 
‘So Lady Anne was a good Chaperone ?” 
“ The best in the world. Nobody could be kinder.” 
‘ Had you good music ?” 
; “ Very.” 
cf “« Aytoun led of course ?” 
“No. Poorman, he was very ill. Old Robert Hick led.” 
* That was a pity, my dear. I hardly think the music can have 
“ been good without Aytoun.” 
“Why, some people did complain, but they were not dancing, 
‘so you know they could not judge very well.” 
‘* Were there many people there ?” 
“ Oh, a great many—a capital ball.” 
‘ You danced in the large room ?” 
‘No, grandmamma, no, not in the large room, it was not 
“ quite full enough for that; but I assure you the small room was 
“ crowded.” 
‘‘ The small room, my dear, holds very few people.” 
‘“* Do you think so? I thought there were a great many in it.” 
‘* Plenty of beaux, I suppose.” 
‘* Plenty.” 
‘* Did my friends, the Miss Sandersons, dance much ?” 
‘“* Yes, a great deal, every body danced a great deal.-—No, I 
“remember, I saw thei sometimes sitting out.” 
‘““ Had Lady Anne’s daughters always partners ?” 
‘Why, you know, grandmamma, of course there were a great 
‘‘ many more ladies than gentlemen, but I think everybody danced as 
“ much as they liked.” 
“* How did your dress look, my love ?” 
“ Oh, beautiful, dear grandmamma; I thought of you all the time 
“ I wore it; and I have brought home the hyacinth you gave me, it is 
“ only a very little faded.” 
“IT see you were very happy, my dear, so you must have met 
* pleasant people.” 
‘“* Oh, very—everybody one likes.” 
‘ Then the Bulmers were there, I suppose ?” 
< No.” 
Ra ‘No! that’s odd---they seldom miss.” 
‘ Somebody died, I believe, and they could not come.” 
* You had the Fitzroys, of course ?” 
‘No, they were not there either, but they were expected.” 
_“ The ball could hardly be so very good, I think, without 
» “either the Fitzroys or the Bulmers.---So many nice young men 
“among them, and the Miss Bulmers our greatest belles. Mrs. 
* Fitzroy’s diamond star, too, must have been missed sadly. I declare 
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‘ there seems to have been nobody.---It is quite impossible the ball 


“ could be so good.” 

“ Oh! but it was indeed quite delightful!” She paused. So 
did the grandmamma. 

“Was Mr. George Villars there ?” 

“1 dont know—-I forget. Oh, yes, he was—how stupid! | 
‘* danced with him.” 

“ Well, who more did you dance with? let me hear all your 
** partners.” 

“ Oh! first Mr. Sanderson, and then Lady Anne’s two sons, 
and Sir Philip Rose, and “4 

“ Very nice partners. Sir Philip Rose, a very fine young man.” 

“ Do you really think so, grandmamma? Yes, I dare say he is, 
but I dont like him so very particularly.” —The grandmamma smiled. 

‘‘ Well, goon, my dear, you are not through the catalogue yet?” 

“Oh! there was Major Williams, and Francis Hervey, and 
** indeed I forget.” 

‘* But where did Mr. Villars come? you have not named him yet 

‘* Yes, grandmamma, before.” 

‘* Well, how often did you dance with him ?” 

“ Not very often—only every now and then—you know I know 
‘him very well. We met him at Eppersley, you know, when we 
‘ were there so long.” 

‘ Did not Mr. Fairford ask you to dance? I thought he never 
‘ forgot you.” 

‘* No, indeed—but Mr. Villars was so very kind, he told me 
“ whenever any body asked me that I did not like,—I mean that I 
‘ had rather not dance with, I might say 1 was engaged to him.” 

‘* Indeed!” said the grandmamma. There was another pause. 
“Who did you go to supper with, my dear?” 

* I forget—with Mr.—no—with Mr. Villars.” 

“ And who handed you to the carriage ? you see I must hear all 
‘* the news.” 

“ Grandmamma, I never knew you so inquisitive. 1 dont think 
“Twill answer any more of your questions. I never knew you s0 
“ very curious before.” 

‘“* Why, this seems to have been rather an interesting ball, 
“* Juliet---what do you think ?” Juliet blushed. “ Mr. Villars is not 
the eldest son, is he ?” 

‘No, grandmamma, only the third”—there was a little sigh— 
‘but he has a profession.” The grandmamma took up her pen, 
and prepared her writing materials, and drew her little table and her 
easy chair nearer the fire. She did not resume her questions. 

They were sitting in the breakfast room on the ground floor, 
which had a large bow window looking upon the garden. To this 
recess Juliet had carried her work-basket, and having first opened 
and then shut every sash, and tried the ease of every little sofa before 
them, she had at last settled herself in earnest on a low stool neat 
her grandmother's flower-stand, when the garden gate was heard 
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to unclasp, and to clasp again; quick steps sounded upon the 
gravel, and the bell of the house door was rung. The old lady 
looked up from the letter she was gravely writing. Her grand- 
daughter was now occupied in letting down all the blinds, though the 
sun was by no means troublesome. She seemed aware of the useless- 
ness of her labour immediately on concluding it, for she had hardly 
drawn down the last, before she began to pull them all up again: 
but the cords twisted. She pulled down, and she pulled up, and she 
took every kind of pains to overcome the difficulty; yet for all her 
dispatch, the operation was not finished till the door had opened, till 
Mr. Villars had entered, andtill he had been received and seated. He 
came to return Juliet’s fan, to enquire after her health, and to pay 
his respects to her grandmother. The old lady received the fan her- 
self; she opened it once or twice before she handed it to Juliet, 
and she made some dry remark upon carelessness, but she spoke 
very kindly to Mr. Villars. Mr. Villars was a fine young man. He 
was handsome and lively, and agreeable as a companion. He talked 
very pleasantly about the ball—recollected some odd dishes at sup- 
per—remembered some rather singular dresses—could name all those 
present, and regret the absentees, and assisted the old lady to chatter 
away the morning most amusingly. She appeared to like his con- 
versation extremely, for she kept it entirely to herself. In the matters 
of the ball, all his appeals to Juliet’s better memory were useless, the 
grandmamma answered every question so promptly. He had no 
better success with a great roll of carpet work, and a piece of very 
beautiful embroidery. He next tried the books upon the table; the 
grandmamma knew all their names, all their contents by heart. Still 
unwearied, he applied to the flowers: there was a splendid show of 
bulbous roots on the flower-stand in the bow window, where Juliet 
sat working; he rose to examine them. The grandmamma, equally 
indefatigable, rose at the same moment; she even out-stripped him 
in the chace, for he, out of politeness, had to skirt round an ottoman, 
while she, by simply pushing aside a chair, stood at once before the 
flower-stand, exactly between him and Juliet. There she remained 
expatiating, for God knows how long, on the various beauties of her 
very valuable plants, while poor Mr. Villars stood with a sort of ner- 
vous assumption of patience, trying to listen and to look, and to 
smile and to speak, at the proper intervals. Juliet was much more 
quiescent: she worked steadily on, never attempting to open her 
lips, taking the greatest possible care never to raise her eyes to Mr. 
Villars. After the flowers had been duly admired, the grandmamma 
and Mr, Villars resumed their seats; they talked a little longer about 
the bad weather, and the expected dissolution of Parliament, and 
then he got up to take leave. He fidgetted a little while with his hat 
and with a newspaper, and he took a good survey of the room on his 
way tothe door. There was a large marble table not far from the 
bow window; on it stood a small tumbler, containing a drooping 
hyacinth—it caught Mr. Villars’ eye. Assuming a sudden boldness, 
he moved straight up to Juliet : ‘ Will you let me have it this morn- 
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“ing?” said he. Juliet rose and blushed. ‘“ What, my dear?” 


cried the citmeannes, “ What is it?” 
“ Nothing, grandmamma, only Mr. Villars wants to steal one of 


“ your hyacinths, | believe.” 

“Oh, certainly, gather one as you go through the garden, Mr, 
“ Villars; you will find some blown somewhere.” 

The hardihood of Mr. Villars was amazing. He again turned to 
Juliet: “ Will you show me which one I may take?” 

She came forward hesitatingly. 

‘ Do, my dear,” said the grandmamma, * but put on a shawl 
‘and a bonnet, for its cold this morning. You seem quite fond of 
“ flowers, Mr. Villars. 1 think I have a pretty good collection ; if 
“yon will promise to praise, I will go with you myself round the 
“garden. We need not wait for Juliet, she will follow.” 

Poor Mr. Villars, he was forced to offer his arm, for the old 
lady, as a matter of course, prepared to take it ; they walked leisurely 
up one walk and down another, and round a little shrubbery, and 
they stopped before the favored beds, which were protected by 

canvas awnings. The old lady was justly vain of her garden. She 
spent both time and pains upon it, and it well rewarded her care. 
Mr. Villars, following up the hint he had had, was not sparing of his 
praises ; he not only ‘eile d the immediate objects of their admira- 
tion, but he turned constantly back to look again at those they had 
vassed. Over these Juliet was often stooping, for her grandmother 
had bid her gather a nosegay. Mr. Villars certainly was fond of 
flowers. ‘** Oh,” said the old lady, ‘ you see nothing now. It is too 
‘early in the season for a garde i odlan | is not a leaf out yet. But 
‘in a week or two if you will come and see us, I can shew peer 
She stopt, for she recollected having positively determined i 1 her 
own mind not to give Mr, Villars any encouragement ever ~ come 
near her house again. She was excee dingly vexed at her mistake— 
how could she amend it?) She was in hopes he had not attended to 
her, for he was occupied in observing a bed of early tulips, and 
appeared to be warmly ainiing with Juliet the taste she displayed 
in her selection for her nosegay. The walk was not much prolonged. 
Another turu brought them to the door of the house. Mr. Villars 
took leave upon the steps. 

‘How well I have managed,” thought the grandmamma, as she 
seated herself once more at her writing table. “I can re ally finish 
‘my letter tomy daughter with much more satisfaction than I began. 

‘L see it would not at all do to leave them together, and only it 
‘‘ third son---the less they see of each other the better. Her father 
‘and mother will expect something much more brilliant for Juliet. | 

‘have managed exceedingly well I think. He must feel that his 
‘future visits here could be dispensed with, and all is safe to- day. 
* Come in, Juliet---come in, my dear---come in and shut the hall 
‘ door. It is extremely cold. There is quite a wind across the lobby; 
‘and ring, my de ar, aS YOU pass, for Hann: rh, to remove that empty 

glass, and wipe up all the water Mr, Villars spilt when he took 
iway that dead hyacinth.’ 
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The grandmamma had a little forgotten the language of the heart, 
and she did not at all understand the language of flowers. She saw 
only in the full, delicate, double white hyacinth in Juliet’s hand, fresh 
plucked from its early bed, a specimen of her own skill in gardening. 
It was merely a sweet scented Hower to her, though she had seen it 
presented by Mr. Villars: but Juliet was better skilled in eastern 
story. It was to her the oracle of her destiny; and trembling with 
agitation, she ran upstairs to place it in safety on her dressing table. 
She, too, had began a letter to her mother, and with a palpitating 
heart she sat down to finish it. Her eyes were dimmed with tears, 
her hand shook---she had to tell of the proposals of Mr. Villars; 
they were made to her in the garden while he was walking leisurely 
among the flowers, by the side of the grandmamma. 


A TEMPEST. 


There have been tempests in the affrighted air 
That shook the rolling earth ; and one, far north, 
Did threaten havoc to its trembling sons. 

A fearful red o’ercast the brows of morn ; 

‘Mid the tall mountains rose a wailing sound, 
And the wide ocean raved: from their repast 
The heifers turn’d to snuff the swelling breeze, 
And here and there upon the echoing shore 
Wander’d a lonely sea bird: till at length, 

The spirit of the storm assumed his wings— 

His dark and boundless wings---and grew a god! 
Then, as a lion roused from idle sleep, 

Sprang the dread thunder to o’erpow’ring life, 
And rush’d, in glorious state, along the skies--- 
Deaf’ning the ear of silence by the tones 

Of his immortal voice---to which replied 

The fiery lightning ; and down---down to earth, 
The twelve-rayed bolts* of desolation fell 
Blazing from heaven---till all the world was bathed 
In the wild torrents that on high broke forth, 
And left the darkness of their cloudy prison! 

A brief hour past away: and then the waves 

Did only tremble in their dying wrath ; 

The sky grew silent---and a stainless blue 

At random shone amid the parting throng 

Of the wild clouds---another hour declined : 


* The thunderbolts forged by the blacksmiths of /Etna for Jove, were said to con- 
‘ist of twelve rays—three of hail, three of rain, three of fire, and three of wind ; 


Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquosz 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis et alitis Austri. 


Vikoit AEN. vii. v. 429. 
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And the vast universe became so still--- 

So fraught with gentle beauty, that the eye, 
From gazing, might not for a moment learn 
How fierce a tumult had been raging there. 





GOSSIPS, SCANDALMONGERS, AND SIFTERS. 


It has been sometimes a matter of marvel to me, that human 
naturalists, in their enquiries into the different genera of the Mas, 
have not been so successful as those who have directed their inves. 
tigations to the inferior orders of the creation. The almost infinite 
number of these genera in the human creature, and the minute nicety 
required to define, and make the distinction between them, possibly 
may be the cause. Still there have been many attempts, but, in my 
opinion, the matter has been discussed most inefficiently. It has 
been treated of only by parcels; and I have never had the satisfac. 
tion of seeing a regular, patient analyzation of any one genus of the 
reasonable creature. It has been generally done superficially and 
carelessly ; the palpable parts, which are open to every eye, have 
been noted with precision, but the minutie, which are the principal 
marks of character, and which should be attentively discerned with 
microscopic perception, have been, for the most part, entirely up- 
noticed. Particularly to explain my meaning, I may borrow an 
illustration from the animal sympathies. Would not then, worthy 
reader, thy nice sense of what is amiable unto the palate be wofully 
scandalized, if a dish professing to be savoury were served upon thy 
board, yet destitute of the little exquisite seasonings, and racy ingre- 
dients, and having only the grosser particles discernible ?, Would not 
such a dish, I ask thee, be most ungrateful to thy palate ? 

Who, for instance, would pause to define the distinction between 
a gossip and a scandalmonger? Who would even think of sucha 
thing? Are not the terms considered synonimous? Yes---to be 
sure they are; yet, what a fallacy is this! They are two distinct 
creatures, differing in disposition, habits, and pursuits. I fear, 
however, I shall gain but little credence for this bare assertion; 
therefore, although aware I shall do it but imperfectly, I will ne- 
vertheless, to the best of my ability, draw that line of section which 
in my mind divides a gossip from a scandalmonger. 

The gossip makes it his business to go the round of his ac 
quaintance every morning, for the purpose of collecting the news of 
the day. Having thus gained the earliest intelligence, the gossip 
meets a friend, and relates verbatim what he has just heard. The other 
premising that he is a scandalmonger, (‘ and what for no 2”) forthwith 
publishes a second edition, with additions and annotations. The 
gossip lives only for the sake of news-.--news he must have, or he dies 
---something there must ever be to excite and titillate his little spirit. 
He has no other resource. If there were to be lack of news, ennul, 
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ever-watchful, would pounce upon and overpower him; he would 
have no energy to resist; the great upholder of his spirit would be 

one, and he would be reckless of himself. The scandalmonger, on 
the other hand, is not so destitute; he is not so much dependant on 
the every-day occurrences of life; if there be no actual news, he can 
create news, and delight in news imaginary; he soars above sober 
reality; enough for him a trifling incident; he can swell and amplify 
it until it become an important circumstance. There is in him a sort 
of depraved poetic spirit, a spirit which has a strong inclination to 
fictitious embellishment, a spirit which might have been trained to 
higher things. Then, again, there is your scandalmonger, who looks 
more than he says; in whose eye there is a latent expression, which 
tells of “ matters deep and dangerous ;” the very compression of his 
lip is eloquence ; the suspense in which he leaves you, and the 
ambiguity of his few and unconnected words, are highly admirable. 
Of these two kinds of scandalmongers, I am disposed to think the 
latter the more efficient---the one who best understands his business, 
Nothing like brevity and wneertainty in scandalmongery, for two 
reasons; first, because you do not commit yourself, (there is a great 
deal in that) and secondly, because your auditor understands ten 
times more than you mean. Dark allusion is the thing, depend upon 
it; let this be a hint to novices. 

Your gossip is a dull creature, when compared with your scandal- 
monger. The wonderful genius of the latter is never more shewn 
than in his quickness of invention. The slightest fact, nay, a hint of 
a possibility, is sufficient on which to found the existence of the most 
surprising circumstances. A man may be married or murdered, cap- 
tured, (either by lady’s eyes or bailiff’s shoulder-tapping finger) shot, 
hung, or drowned, and yet be perfectly unconscious that any such 
event has taken place, until met by some (d d) good-natured 
friend, who, with astonishment in his face, expresses his gratification 
at seeing him safe and well. 

I was once considerably annoyed by a circumstance of this kind. 
One morning, as I was plodding through one of the streets of May-fair, 
with an easy, bachelor-like swinging pace, and ruminating, as is my 
wont, I chanced to look up, and beheld advancing towards me-—nay, 
within two yards of my nose—a friend of mine who I had religiously 
believed had thrown himself out of a window, four stories high, in a 
fit of lunacy, six months before! I recoiled with horror at the sight, 
and had serious thoughts of raising a hue and cry, when the phantom 
addressed me. At this prodigy I was still more amazed, and for 
some moments was unable to reply. 

“‘ God bless me!” at length I exclaimed; ‘‘ why—why where 
; the devil did you come from? I thought you were dead, buried, 

and worm-eaten long before this !” 

The —— burst into a laugh, which struck me as savouring 
marvellously of the sepulchre. 

“Dead!” cried he, “ ha! ha! ha! amazing good joke! me 


" ee and worm-eaten! why, who or what put that into your 
head ?” 
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I made a hasty explanation and passed on, still scarcely certified 
whether or not | had spoken to a material being. Nothing can be 
more distressing and absurd than these occurrences, and yet they 
are by no.means singular. 

Under the class which I am now treating, I must not forget to 
mention another animal, which, though distinct in his properties, | 
have not found particularly named. The sirrer is a dependant on 
the higher orders of gossip and scandalmonger. If there be any 
vague rumour afloat, of which the former wish to have a more defi- 
nite account, the sifter is dispatched on this business. He is thusa 
sort of angler for news. If he once attack you, it is next to an 
impossibility either to evade or escape him. Whatever be the cir- 
cumstance, and however you may wish to conceal it, if the sifter be 
resolved on its possession, all your endeavours will be in vain. He 
is practised a shrewd, vigilant and quick-eyed; if you are shy 
and cautious, he will affect indifference, and thus put you off your 
guard. ‘Then---when you are most unprepared, he will throw in an 
artful word; while you are yet staggered, he will press his point; 
you are then so far committed that you cannot immediately recover 
yourself, and probably in your confusion, making a wild defensive 
stroke, you are completely mastered. But if you are persevering, 
the end will be equally the same. Stubborn and sturdy, you feel 
confident of holding out to the last. The sifter comes up---addresses 
---scares you, and marking what mood you are in, immediately knows 
how toact. Resist for a time you may, but you are never the nearer 


ultimate triumph. Your tormentor is possessed of a patience which 
the old patriarch never had, a phlegmatic and dispassionate temper- 
ature, and withal, unperturbable impudence. You use rebuffs; 
so far from discouraging, they gratily him; for by that he per- 


ceives you are growing irascible, and that in a passion you will 
give him that advantage, which he could not so easily obtain when 
you were cool and wary. It was my misfortune the iaber day to fall 
into the clutches of one of these creatures. 

“Ha, D. my excellent friend,” said L., one of the most notorious 
of this genus, “‘ how are you? take a turn with me down here” 
(thrusting his arm within mine). 

‘* Why I dont think I can just now, because I appointed to call 
* on a friend at three.” 

_“ O dont let that disturb you; itis only half-past two now,” 
taking out his watch, and pressing my arm close to his side,---“ but 
‘** who are you going to call on?” 

“ Why---let me see---upon Mr. ——.” . 

‘* My most particular friend,” interrupted L. «I owe the fellow 
a visit, and I will go with you.” 

But I have first business in street.” 

* That is lucky,” said the other, “as I want to drop in at my 
** tailor’s.” 

Silent and sad, and something in the same mood as that in 
which Horace humorously describes himself to have been, when 
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worried by an impertinent fellow, I was dragged along by my tormen- 
tor. After some desultory conversation, in which I took only a 
monosyllabic part, L. said, 

“By the by, D., who is that lady you are seen so much with 2” 

“ Oh, you mean Mrs. < 

“ Ay, ” very same; a great friend of your’s, I take it?” pursued 
the other, looking at me sharply. 

“ Oh---yes---certainly, rather a friend.” 

“ Rather a friend---a particular friend, I suspect.” 

“ Not a particular friend---little beyond an acquaintance.” 

“ Ah--I did not know; you have been acquainted though some 
“time, have not you ?---a very worthy woman, Mrs. ——, I have 
“ heard.” 

“ A very worthy woman.” 

“ An excellent woman ?” 

“ Oh yes, an excellent woman.” 

“ The fact is, D., I suspect you are a trifle more than a friend 
“of Mrs, ——.” 

“ Sir!” I exclaimed with an involuntary start. 

“Oh, you are quite safe---dont be afraid---only I thought as 
“ much.” 

** As much as what, sir?” 

Very well done, very well done, indeed,” returned L. with a 
laugh, “ surprisingly well feigned; but that is all stuff, do you see, 
“ for | know as well as you do, Mrs. ’s wedding day is fixed.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“« Come, come,” said L. * that is all mighty fine, but it sticks in 
“ my throat, it wont go down; you may as well tell me at once how 
“ soon the event is to take place.” 

“ What are you talking about, Mr. L.?” said I, “‘ pray explain 
‘‘ yourself---to what do you allude ?” 

‘“* Now, my good fellow, what is the use of making all this fuss 
“ about nothing ?—however, if I must speak in plain terms, you will 
“be married to the widow Mrs. before this day six months.” 

I shuffled back a step or two, and opened my eyes wide at the 
enormity of the accusation. 

“Preserve me from the devil; sir, are you aware that you are 
“ not talking reason ?” 

“ Reason! pray what has reason or the devil to do with the 
“happy event which is soon about to take place? but you are as 

“close to me as if I were a blab or a gossip; you may as well tell 
“ one in confidence—” 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 have nothing to say.” 

“* How can you go on so? you know as well as I do.” 

“ Sir, I beg you will be assured—” 

“* Pooh—stuff—nonsense.” 

“ Upon my word and conscience, there is nothing—’ 

“ Really this is too absurd.” 
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“ Pray be convinced; I give you my honor I have not the 
‘* remotest intention—” 

“ Oh, dear, dear—” 

“{ protest seriously—” 

“ Now, my dear friend—” 

“ Will you not credit me ?” 

“ No, no, to be sure not; I know all the circumstances.” 

“The devil you do, sir!” roared I in a rage; “ then I here 
‘« solemnly declare I will never marry Mrs. while I am a man!” 

Here I burst away, and ie down an adjoining street, 


paused not till I had got fairly out of Mr. L.’s reach. 
QRH, [PERK HR AHHH RR HY, 


THE RAINBOW. 


O! see you not yon gay, etherial arch 
Spreading from sea to heaven ?---One end reclines 
Upon the waters, which it doth imbibe 
To give their moisture to the growing clouds, 
That they may rain it down again to earth*. 
How bright a world of color! red and green 
Softly commingle with its violet dies; 
Near which the yellow and the purple smile, 
In beauty varied, but alike divine : 
It is the fairest ornament of Heaven, 
And prized the more for being seldom seen. 
T. W. 


* Such was formerly the notion entertained of the rainbow : 
Et bidit ingens 
Arcus © © @ @ 

Nuncia Junonis,&c. © * ® 


and being a poetical one, it is here adopted. 


Virait. Geora. i. v. 380. 
Ovip. Met, 1---8,—270. 


SENATORIAL REMINISCENCES, 
MR. WINDHAM., 


[t puzzles me why George Tierney ever enters the H of 
Commons. I never can without Sidie’ everwhelndd with aden 
Surely his feelings and associations ought to be too ainfully melan- 
choly for repetition. What recollections! and, oh! what a contrast— 
a humiliating contrast—between the pigmies that now split the ears 
of the groundlings, and the giant contemporaries of his and my 
youth! I am nota mere laudator ae acti—and am aware of the 


natural bias to magnify th 
heavens, who can rd y the past at the expence of the present; but 


or Charles Fox, or 


rget Warren Hastings’ trial, or Edmund Burke, 
Pitt, or Sheridan, or Wilkes, or Horne Tooke, or 
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Philip Francis, or Whitbread, or, though last not least, William 
Windham? Each of these Dii majores would furnish matter for 
interesting volumes. My recollections of each will gladden me by 
their revival in the pages of the Inspector. And first, those of my 
honored and ever-to-be-lamented friend, William Windham—the 
Chevalier Bayard of the British Senate—the scholar at once various 
and profound—the model of an English gentleman—the unsullied 
Minister and Statesman—and the orator, of whose eloquence it was 
remarked by a surviving contemporary*—that if not the most com- 
manding ever heard, it was certainly the most insinuating. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Windham commenced at the cele- 
brated Westminster election of 1784 (of which more anon). I was 
then in my 23rd, he in his 35th year; both of us warmly attached 
to Charles Fox, and vehemently opposed to his illustrious rival. He 
was just returned from his Irish secretaryship, which he held but for 
four months, resigning it, as Lord Charlemont said in his letter to Mr. 
Burke, in consequence of a coolness between him and the Lord 
Lieutenant (Lord Northington). ‘ Mr. Windham,” he adds, “ is a 
“man of deep science, and of great penetration and abilities; the 
“ great personage likes a deep bottle---to penetrate a cork---and has 
“ strong abilities of bearing wine. The one was an enemy to think- 
“ing, the other to drinking, and so they parted.” 

Mr. Windham and I were at Brookes’s when Mr. Pitt’s mob 
attacked the house, and demolished the windows with stones. 
Mr. Pitt dined that day in the city with the Grocer’s Company, 
of which he was made a member. Party spirit raged with great 
virulence; every man was a declared Foxite or Pittite, and ready 
to enforce his opinions vi et armis. A large mob consequently 
arrived to escort Mr. Pitt and friends on their return from the city, 
and harnessed themselves to the carriages. The cavalcade drew up 
before the house of every zealous Foxite, and smashed his windows, 
unless he cheered and illuminated for Mr. Pitt. Carlton House was 
not spared; the prince and Mr. Fox had not left it five minutes; F 
dont know whether to say fortunately or unfortunately. The first 
stand was made at Weltfie’s (the prince’s steward) in St. James’s 
Street; Colonel North, Mr. Seymour Finch, and other staunch 
Foxites, refused to illuminate, and came out to the balcony with a 
bumper glass, drinking “* Fox for ever.” Brookes’s was next attacked : 
we all rushed out to the balcony, headed by Mr. Windham, and 
vociferated, ‘‘ Fox and independence,” ‘* Fox and the people ;” while 
our adversaries kept bellowing “ Pitt and the constitution.” Stones 
Were pelted at us to no purpose. At length the chairmen, mostly 
Irishmen, sallied out with their poles, and dispersed the mob amid 
slaughter and confusion. A flambeau was thrown into the carriage 
in which Mr, Pitt, the Earl of Chatham, Lord Sydney, and Lord 
Mahon were standing, and who with great difficulty effected their 
escape into White’s. Their carriage was smashed in pieces ; and but 
for the St, James's guard, I know not what mischief might not have 

* Mr. Canning. 
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followed. Mr. Windham’s coolness and intrepidity were characteristic, 
He was Lorn a soldier; his personal bravery was romantic almost to 
quixotism. I know of no parallel to him on this point, unless the late 
Chri Hely Hutchinson, or as George Ponsonby used to call 
him---Kit Hutchinson. Mr. Windham used to race across to the 
British troops in Flanders when commanded by the Duke of York, 
and was always to be seen in chace of adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes, and in the thick of a fight. I verily believe he would 
have preferred a forlorn hope to adinner party. In like manner, Kit 
Hutchinson generally contrived to spend all his parliamentary voca. 
tions, during the war, as an amateur a here was no great 
battle in Egypt, or on the Continent, at w ich he was not present; 
at Moscow, at Leipzic, and, if I mistake not, at Waterloo. I have 
heard him and Sir R. Wilson compare notes of the tented fields they 
had witnessed, with no disadvantage to the former in point of number 
or peril. But to return to Mr. Windham. In early life he felt a great 
disinclination to osm I have heard him say, that it was a stand- 
ing joke of his college contemporaries, that “ Windham would never 
“know who was prime minister.” Though an Oxford man, he was 
particularly conversant with mathematics, upon which he wrote some 
on which I am surprised have never been published, as I know 

1e was not a little vain of their merit, and touched and re-touched 
them for the press. I have a manuscript demonstration of his 
of the formula, expressing the cosine of the angle under two right 
lines, as a function of the cosines of the angles at which they are 
inclined to three rectangular axes of co-ordinates, which for con- 
ciseness and simplicity I have not seen equalled. I will transcribe it 
for the benefit of my readers. 

“* Let the angle under the lines be UW’, and those under the lines 
“and the co-ordinate axes be—Ix,—ly,—I’z;_ Ix, I'y, I'z. (This is 
‘* conformable with the notations used in the geometry then taught 
“at Oxford. To the mathematical reader they can be no embarrass- 
“ ment.) The formula is 

* Coss. l’=cos. lx cos, I'x + cos. ly cos. ’'y +cos. lz cos. I’z. 

“ The demonstration is simple. Let two lines be drawn through the 
* origin parallel to the two given lines, and let equal parts be assumed 
‘upon these from the origin representing the aens unit. The co- 
“ ordinates of the extremities of these parts are obviously cos. lz,— 
“ cos. ly, cos. Iz, and cos. l’z, cos. I'y, and cos. I’z. Joining these 
extremities, an isosceles triangle will be formed, the vertical an 

‘of which is ll’, The sines being each unity, and the square of 

2 
. + 
“cos. I'z) ~ We obtain by plane trigonometry, the equation 


4 & &=2+42 cos. li’.---From this, by observing the 


** base being (cos. Ix—cos. I'x) 


(cos. ly—cos. I’y) " (cos. lza— 


“ (cos, Ix—lI'x ) 


“* conditions, 

* cos. 2lx. + cos. 2ly + cos. ¢lz— 1 

“ cos. 2l’x + cos, el'y + cos. 2l'z.==1, we immediately 
‘ deduce the proposed formula.” 
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There are other papers of his which I also wish were published, 
articularly his amusing and interesting travels and adventures in 
Noreay. Tt may not be generally known, though the fact is men- 
tioned in Mr. Amyot’s account of his life, that Mr. Windham, on 
his leaving Oxford, accompanied Commodore Phipps (the late Lord 
Mulgrave) in a voyage of discovery, similar to that which Captain 
Parry had just sailed, to, if possible, or yg To the great 
mortification of Mr. Windham, he was obliged, from overpowering 
illness, to land in Norway; where, attended by a faithful servant, 
who grew old in his service, he passed through a series of adventures 
and “ hair-breadth escapes,” in which I know not whether to 
admire more his courage or his humanity. I trust the narrative will yet 
be published, and that it will be embodied in a full and perfect account 
of his life, writings, and speeches. To this character, Mr. Amyot’s 
book does not pretend; of it, however, I must say, as he said of Mr. 
Malone’s sketch, that the manner in which he has executed his task, 
leaves nothing to regret, except that he did not impose upon himself 
amore comprehensive one. I shall have other opportunities of no- 
ticing Mr. Windham’s connection with Mr. Burke, Fox, Pitt, &c. ; 
and will not now touch upon the other events of his public life, where 
they are not connected with my own reminiscences. The first time 
I heard him speak in the House was in 1795, on Mr. Sheridan’s 
motion to repeal the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. It was by no 
means his happiest effort; nevertheless, it was a most persuasive 
speech. His fascinating address; tall, manly, and graceful figure; 
happy language; various and playful illustration, and urbane earnest- 
ness, were irresistibly insinuating. He had all Mr. Tierney’s colloquial 
pleasantry, without his cutting satire, and Mr. Canning’s rich imagery, 
without his occasional gorgeousness of diction. In wit he was their 
equal, in acquirements their superior, and was, at least, a rival to both 
in felicity of illustration. Well knowing his predilection for field 
sports and exercises---being himself one of the most expert and 
practised wrestlers and sparrers I have met with---I listened with 
great interest to his speech on the Bull-baiting Suppression Bill. As 
it was an extemporaneous effort, and as it contains the rudiments of 
his celebrated speech on Lord Erskine’s Cruelty to Animals Bill, I 
will transcribe it--- 


“The order of the day being read for further considering the Report of the 
Committee on the Bill for preventing the practice of Bull-Baiting, Sir William Pultney 
moved, ‘ That the house do now consider further the said Report.’ 

“ Mr. WinpuaM spoke to the following effect : 

“* Sir, I rise for the purpose of opposing the motion which has been made by the 
Honorable Baronet; and had I been present when this bill was in its former stages, I 
should have even then decidedly opposed it ; for notwithstanding the gravity with which 
it was introduced, and the importance which seemed to be attached to it, I should 
certainly have thought it my duty to ask the house if they knew upon what it was that 
they were going to legislate. Let me now ask, then, what there is in bull-baiting which 
they have suddenly found to be so alarming? It is no new practice ; it has existed more 
than a thousand years, without having been supposed to be pregnant with any of those 
crying evils that are now ascribed to it. Is it pretended that it ‘ has increased, is 

mereasing, and ought to be diminished?’ I, for one, cannot think that it has increased, 
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nor can I see any necessity whatever for the interference of the legislature in order to 
diminish it. In my whole life, indeed, I gyi we Pit ay ghana at on be 
baitings, and they happened while I was a -boy; but I cannot say that 
cuperonced any bed effects from the gratification of my curiosity. I did not find myself 
for it, nor could I suspect that the other spectators were contaminated by the 


? 


, there are some persons to whom a legislative measure like this may appear 
im t; but for my own part, I cannot but look upon it as proceeding 
a oom isposition to legislate on matters in which the laws are already 
t abuse :—it at best only argues a pruritus leges ferendi, in the 
ng of which I cannot but think my time, and more especially that of 
miserably employed. This house ought only to legislate when an 
of legislature is gravely and generally called for; and not merely to gratify petty, 
and local motives, such as are infinitely beneath the deliberate dignity of 
; especially in times like the present, when questions of vital importance are 
hourly pressing on our attention. Really, Sir, in turning from the great interests of 
this country and of Europe, to discuss with equal solemnity such measures as that which 
is now before us, the house appears to me to resemble Mr. Smirk, the auctioneer in the 
play, who could hold forth just as eloquently upon a ribbon as upon a Raphael. This 
petty, meddling, legislative spirit, cannot be productive of good: it serves only to 
multiply the laws, which are already too numerous, and to furnish mankind with 
additional means of vexing and harassing one another. 

“ A great deal has lately been said respecting the state of the poor, and the hardships 
which they are suffering. But if they are really in the condition which is described, why 
should we set about to deprive them of the few enjoyments which are left to them? 
If we look back to the state of the common people in those countries with which our 
youthful studies make us acquainted, we find, that what with games, shews, festivals, and 
the institutions of their religion, their sources of amusement and relaxation were s0 
numerous as to make them appear to have enjoyed a perpetual holiday. If we look 
to Catholic countries, it will also appear, partly perhaps from many festivals and 
ceremonies being adopted into their religion from the Pagan system, and afterwards so 
transformed as to incorporate with it, that they all enjoy many more amusements and a 
much longer time for relaxation than the poor in this country, who may say with 
justice, ‘ Why interfere with the few sports that we have, while you leave to yourselves 
‘and the rich so great a variety? You have your carriages, your town-houses, and 
* your country-houses; your balls, your plays, your operas, your masquerades, your 
* card-parties, your books, your dogs, and your horses to amuse you—On yourselves you 
* lay no restraint—but from us, you wish to take the little we have ?’ 

** In the South of France and in Spain, at the end of the day’s labor, and in the 
cool of the evening's shade, the poor dance in mirthful festivity on the green, to the 
sound of the guitar. But in this country, no such source of amusement presents itself. 

If they dance, it must be often in a marsh, or in the rain, for the pleasure of catching 
cold. But there is a substitute in this country, well known by the name of a Hup. We 
all know the alarm which the very word inspires, and the sound of the fiddle calls forth 
the magistrate to dissolve the meeting. Men bred in ignorance of the world, and having 
no opportunity of mixing in its scenes or observing its manners, may be much worse 
employed than in learning something of its customs from theatrical representations ; but 
if a company of strolling players make their appearance in a village, they are hunted 
immediately from it as a nuisance, except, perhaps, there be a few people of greater 
wealth in the neighbourhood, whose wives and daughters patronize them. Then the 
laboring people must have recourse to the public-house, where, perhaps, they get into 
conversation, and politics become the subject. That this is an employment sufficient! 

’ pioyme y 
mischievous, I am willing enough to admit. What are they to do then? Go home and 
read their bibles! This is, no doubt, very proper ; but it would be well if the rich set 
them a little better example in this way. Whatever may be the habits of the more 
luxurious climates of the continent, the amusements of our people were always com 
ya apo apna and hardy exercises, affording trials of their courage, conducive to 

» and to them objects of ambition and of glory. In the exercise of those 
——e may, indeed, sometimes hurt themselves, but could never hurt the nation. 
acreage tase oom Zeman, per ge of cudgel iatend 

more our business to let them have fair play ; for victory 
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is here to them an object of as much glory as greater men could aim at in a superior 
These sports are, in my mind, as fair an object of emulation and of fame, as 


those in which the higher classes are so proud to indulge; and here I am ready to agree 
with the poet, that, in other circumstances, 


* He that the world subdued, had been 
* But the best wrestler on the green.’ 


“ Some little time since it was thought matter of reproach for gentlemen to be 
t at any of these athletic trials; and even boxing was cried down as an exercise of 
ferocity. It is time to resist these unnecessary restraints; for, if this bill should pass 
into a law, it would no doubt be followed by other regulations equally frivolous and 
vexatious. It is idle to declaim against savage manners or dispositions in this country. 
The character of the people is directly the reverse; their sports are robust and hardy, 
but their tempers are not ferocious; nay, it is a fact, that there is not a people in the 
whole world that feel a greater horror at bloodshed. Compare them with the people of 
France or Italy, where all is suavity, sprightliness, and gaiety, and let us rejoice in the 
difference between the humanity of their characters. I will not say, whether certain 
principles, if suffered to operate, might not have produced sanguinary scenes here as well 
as in other places; but I can safely assert, that cruelty, or the thirst of blood, is not in 
the nature nor in the habits of Englishmen. On this subject, I may be permitted to 
make an allusion to an affray which lately took place in the Isle of Wight, in which 
some foreigners were engaged. Unfortunately, murder was the consequence of that 
scuffle, which, amongst Englishmen, would have terminated in a black eye or a bloody 
nose. So congenial is this principle of humanity to the hearts of our oP aw and so 
uniformly displayed in their actions, that it might imply the suspicion of effeminacy, if 
they had not so often given, on all occasions, such glorious testimonies of courage and 
prowess in another way. In war they are prodigal of their own blood; but after the 
shock of battle, or the fury of an assault, their first sentiment is always shewn in mercy 
to the vanquished ; and it is not unfair to attribute to their manly amusements much of 
that valor which is so conspicuous in their martial achievements by sea and land. 
Courage and humanity seem to grow out of their wholesome exercises. 

“ Sir, having premised this much, I next come to consider this case of bull-baiting 
in particular. The sport here, it must be confessed, is at the expence of an animal 
which is not by any means a party to the amusement; but it at the same time serves 
to cultivate the qualities of a certain species of dogs, which affords as much pleasure to 
their owners as greyhounds do to others; and why should the butcher be deprived of 
his amusement any more than the gentleman? That peculiar breed of dogs, though 
now decreasing, and nearly extinct, has always heen held in high estimation in this 
island. Gratian, who wrote as early as the age of Augustus, mentioned and described 
this animal, which, indeed, has always been so much a favorite, that many of our 
ships are called after its name. It is no small recommendation to bull-dogs, that they 
are so much in repute with the populace. 

“The advocates of this bill, Sir, proposed to abolish bull-baiting on the score of 
cruelty. It is strange enough that such an argument should be employed by a set of 
persons who have a most vexatious code of laws for the protection of their own 
amusements. I do not mean at present to condemn the game laws; but when gentlemen 
talk of cruelty, I must remind them, that it belongs as much to shooting, as to the sport 
of bull-baiting ; nay, more so, as it frequently happens, that where one bird is shot, a 
great many others go off much wounded. When, therefore, I hear humane gentlemen 
even make a boast of having wounded a number of birds in this way, it only affords me 
: further proof that savage sports do not make savage people. Has not the butcher as 
much right to demand the exercise of his sport, as the man of fortune to demand that of 
hunting? Is not the latter as painful to the horse, as the former to the bull? And do 
not gentlemen, for the empty fame of being in at the death, frequently goad and spur 
their horses to exertions greatly beyond their strength? Might not the butcher say, 
I have no coaches, horses, balls, masquerades, nor even books, which afford so much 

delight to those in higher stations, and who have more leisure time; do not therefore 
“prive me of the amusement I feel in setting the propensities of one animal against 
of another.’ The common people may ask with justice, why abolish bull-baiting, 

and protect hunting and shooting? What appearance must we make, if we, who have 
“very source of amusement open to us, and yet follow these cruel sports, become rigid 
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censors of the sports of the poor, and abolish them on account of their cruelty, when 
they are not more cruel than our own? 

“ It may be said, that in bull-baiting the laboring poor throw away their money, 
and lose their time, which they ought to devote to labor, and that thus they themselves 
may become chargeable to the rich. But surely, if there be any set of men who ought 
to be left at liberty to dispose of their money as they chouse, it ought to be the indus- 
trious laborers ; and such men do not lose time by their amusements, but work harder 
and longer at other times, to make up for what time they may lose in relaxation, and to 
furnish them with additional money for the enjoyment of such recreations. I do not 
mean to speak against magistrates; on the contrary, I am convinced of the value and 
importance of the services they render to the community, and of the general activity 
and propriety with which they discharge their duty: but I do think that many of them 
appear to act upon an opinion, that it is their duty at all times to control the common 
people in their amusements, like some to whom the care of children is committed, who 
think it right to deny them every thing which they seem eager to have or enjoy. They 
appear to act on the opinion, that the common people have nothing to do with any 
amusement! but ought only to eat, to sleep, and to work. 

“ Upon the whole, Sir, there does not appear to me to be any real evil in the 

of bull-baiting; that it would be trifling to legislate upon such petty concerns, 
and that it is in the present case absurd, as the practice is already so much fallen into 
disuse, that it seems as if the bill has been brought in now lest it should be quite 
abolished before it could be passed. As to the cruelty of the practice, it is mere solemn 
mockery in gentlemen to talk of it, while they themselves indulge in sports equally 
cruel. In a bull-baiting, a hedge may be broken down, or a field of grass trodden down; 
but what is this compared to the injury done by a pack of hounds, followed by horses 
and their riders, sweeping over fields and hedges without distinction? Accidents to the 
lookers-on do sometimes happen at bull-baiting; but I am sure that I have known more 
fatal accidents than ever happened from bull-baiting, arise in the county of Norfolk 
alone, (keeping out of the question those which have happened merely from the danger 
always attending the use of fire arms) by quarrels between the game-invaders and the 
game-preservers, some being killed on the spot, and others hanged afterwards for the 
murders. What then is the plea by which the bill is supported? It cannot be from 
sensibility and hatred of cruelty in those very gentlemen who in the game-season, as it 
has been justly said, become their own butchers and poulterers. 

“ Sir, I shall conclude by moving, ‘That the consideration of the report of the 
* Committee on the Bill be delayed till this day six months.’ 

“* Mr. Canning also opposed the Bill; Sir William Pultney, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Sir Richard Hill, supported it. The house divided on Mr: Windham’s Amendment, 

Ayes ° ; : . . . 43 
Noes . : ° . : . 41 


Majority against the Bill 2” 


His sentiments on this point are well and characteristically 
expressed in a private letter, dated Felbrigg, August 17, 1809, from 
which I make the following extract: 


“ A smart contest this between Maddox and Richman! Why are we to boast s0 
much of the native valor of our troops, as shewn at Talavera, at Vimeira, and at Maida, 
yet to discourage all the practices and habits which tend to keep alive the same senti- 
ments and feelings ! The sentiments that filled the minds of the three thousand 
spectators who attended the two pugilists, were just the same in kind as those which 
inspired the higher combatants on the occasions before enumerated. It is the circumstances 
only in which they are displayed, that makes the difference. 

* He that the world subdued, had been 
* But the best wrestler on the green.’ 


There is ho sense in the answer always made to this, ‘ Are no men brave but boxers !” 
Bravery is found in all habits, classes, circumstances, and conditions. But have habits 
and institutions of one sort no tendency to form it, more than of another? Longevity 
is found in persons of habits the most opposite ; but are not certain habits more favorable 
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to it than others ? The courage does not arise from mere boxing, from the mere beating 
or being beat ;--but from the sentiments excited by the contemplation and cultivation of 
such practices. Will it make no difference in the mass of a people, whethér their 
amusements are all of a pacific, pleasurable, and effeminate nature, or whether they 
are of a sort that calls forth a continued admiration of prowess and hardihood? But 
when I get on these topics, I never know how to stop; so I will send my best respects 
to Mrs. H. and have done, Yours, my dear Sir, with great truth, W. WInpHAM.” 


Mr. Windham took extraordinary pains with the preparation, 
delivery, and subsequent correction, of his speeches; and was very 
sore on the point of the reporters taking liberties with them. He 
considered his speech against the peace of Amiens, and that against 
Lord Erskine’s cruelty to animals bill, as his best. In my mind, his 
speech on Mr. Curwen’s reform bill, in 1809, and that on the 
Scheldt expedition, much superior. I heard him more than once 
spout favorite passages from the former, such as, 


** A willing audience will never be wanting to statements which bold out a hope of 
exempting men from the necessity of paying. Once persuade them tpat all their 
payments and burdens are the consequence of abuse or mismanagement in some part of 
the government, and you produce a state of feeling adequate to almost any purpose for 
which it can be wanted. Taxes and abuses, joined, generate a kind of expansive force, 
that will burst asunder even the best compacted governments. The abuses, too, serve 
to give a direction to the discontent and angry feeling, produced in the first instance by 
the taxes. They stand in the place of the abstract rights of a few years ago, and are 
the last improvement made in the machine for overturning states, from which it is con- 
ceived to derive a much greater heft and purchase, than in its old form of ‘ taxes and the 
‘ rights of man.’ 

“ A number of persons are accordingly in a constant state of active search, prying 
among the establishments, and winding about like a wood-pecker round a tree, in the 
hopes of finding some unsound part into which they may strike their beaks and begin to 
work: but not like the honest wood-pecker, who is only in search of the grubs and 
worms on which he may make a meal, and is at least indifferent as to the fate of the tree. 
They, on the contrary, only take the grubs and worms for their pretext, and have for their 
ultimate object, to open a hole, into which the wet and the rot may enter, and by which the 
tree, the British oak (a beautiful shaft of I know not how many load, and the growth of 
ages), may decay and perish. Did their labor really terminate in their professed purpose, 
did they really mean only to pick off the vermin that prey upon the state, they might be 
as useful as rooks and jackdaws to a flock of sheep: or might share the higher honors, 
which are paid, in countries infested by locusts, to the bird that rids them of that 
destructive insect. But to merit these honors, their endeavours must be directed to far 
different objects, be carried on in a different manner, and be dictated by very different 
motives.” 


Some of his best speeches have been lost—that on the Scheldt 
expedition, for example, owing to the reporters being offended by 
some censorious remarks of his. They put a blank after his name 
fora whole session. This treatment of theirs hurt him to the quick ; 
for no man behind the scenes courted their patronage more zealously. 
At his request, Mr. Perry of the Morning Chronicle was spoken to, 
in order to have him again reported, without compromising his parlia- 
mentary dignity, by a retraction of his censures. Mr. Perry could 
hot persuade any of his establishment to “ give in,” but a gentle- 
man from North Briton—who, to mend the matter, was not very 
remarkable for delicacy of hearing, the greater defect in Mr. Wind- 

am's case, as his voice was neither full nor sonorous. This gentle- 


man said he would “ take” Mr. Windham. The occasion was on the 
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138 SONG, 
f Mr. Gale Jones, of radical notoriety. Mr. Windham 
von heinis Vie liberation, chiefly on the ground o the inexpediency 
of the time at which it was demanded. The Scotchman’s brother 

rters knowing his a failing, sat near him, to annoy him 
for his supposed want of independent spirit. The consequences 
were tremendous to Mr. Windham; the report was a tissue of 
absurdity and misrepresentation. I, at this moment, remember 
accurately but one specimen. ‘ Would you,” asked Mr. Windham, 
after alleging various causes of the inexpediency of the time, “ on 
“the vigil of the saint, liberate Barrabbas?” Thus rendered, 
“ Would you stab him in the vitals like a saint, and send him to 
“ Barras?” The laughter in the House when Mr. Windham and Mr, 
Tierney complained of this wilful caricature, saved the printer the 
consequences. . 

Mr. Windham’s contempt of the commercial greatness of the 
country, as compared with its military renown, is well known. I shall 


have another occasion of alluding to it. 


SONG. 


Shepherds’ pipes at early dawn, 
Sounding over hill and lawn--- 
Whilst the sheep rove thro’ the lea, 
Tell of love and tell of glee! 
When night is flying in the west, 
And day begins to cheer the sky, 
Their music bursts, with light, from rest, 
And echoes all around reply ! 
Their music wakes, and in its flow 
Doth banish every thought of woe : 
The tones---the tones, have magic power 
In early morning's sunless hour! 


The sound of bells---the sound of bells, 
Rings sweet in evening's air; 
Each note, each note of pleasure tells, 
And draws the soul from care! 
When the sun goes down, 
And the waters drown 
His glories in their breast, 
The sound of bells 
Of pleasure tells, 
And rings the soul to rest! 
The sound---the sound, hath magic power 
In summer twilight’s sunless hour ! 
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“ Nought is there under heaven’s wide hollownesse, 
That moves more deare compassion of mind, 
Then beautie brought t’ unworthie wretchednesse.” SPENCER. 





A deep gloom was thrown over the little household by the melan- 
choly occurrence of the evening. All efforts to reanimate the corpse 
had been ineffectual, though the good people of the house persisted 
for several hours in using every variety of means proposed to them. 
None of the family retired to rest. The landlady, and one or two of 
the elder women, among the wedding guests, were occupied during 
the remainder of the night, in performing the necessary duties to the 
dead; the younger part of the company, and the men, staid below in 
the kitchen, talking over the dismal fate of the traveller. 

It was expected that I should go to see the body. They had laid 
it on the landlord’s own bed, for there were few to spare in the small 
inn, and I had the stranger’s room. It was decently washed and 
dressed, and the linen with which it was surrounded was dazzling 
from its whiteness and its texture. The landlady had pinned napkins 
on the wooden chairs, and over two small prints which were pasted 
above the fire-place ; and she had covered with a cloth a deal table, on 
which was set bread and cheese and whiskey. She stood near the 
head of the bed, receiving the condolences of the many visitors who 
crowded to the foot of it. I should not have known the body; as I 
had seen it on the bare stones by the river side, it was strong and 
thick set, and the features, swelled by the water, had none of the cold 
paleness of death. It had already lost much of its breadth, and it 
seemed stretched out in length nearly a foot beyond its living stature. 
A white woollen cap was drawn over the eyes ; the rest of the face had 
become stiff and rigid. Unhappy man! to meet a fate so dreadful; a 
stranger among strangers! when perhaps, too, some bright vision of 
happiness had been cheering his lonesome journey. I cotild not stay 
to look longer upon his sad remains. 

_ The door of my own attic was next that of the room I had 
quitted. An indescribable feeling made me shun its solitude ; I passed 
it, and descending the small creaking stairs, I entered the kitchen. 
lhe party round the fire made way for me, and | advagced in front of 
the blazing logs, which threw out so warm a glare of brightness. A 
large horse for drying linen was placed on one side of the hearth. 
On it were hung the wet clothes of the dead traveller. There was 
the coat, and the silk waistcoat, and the dark pantaloons, he had 
moved in, but a few hours before. His boots were standing in the 
corner by the good landlady’s spinning wheel. His hat had been lost 
in the river. ‘There was very little found in his pockets---nothing of 
any consequence, but a well-worn pocket book, which the landlord, in 
presence of the minister, had locked away. In the small leathern roll 
he carried behind him, on his saddle, he had only two changes of 
linen, a pocket bible, and a razor. 

t 2 
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The rest of the night passed heavily. I slept little ; and I rose 
early. The morning was fine. There was no sun, but it was a light 
kind of day that shewed the country clearly. 1 despatched my break- 
fast speedily, and armed with my drawing cases I left the house. | 
took my way along the bank of the river, by the same path we had 
trodden the evening before; and almost unconsciously I proceeded 
without stopping till I reached the big stone at the ford, on which the 
minister had rested. The traces of our feet were still to be seen on 
the turf; but the river had retired far beyond the birch tree. Though 
broad and full, it was less impetuous in its rapid current than | had 
seen it yesterday. It might have been forded with safety to-day. 

The road led on past the ford, sinking and rising with the wildness 
of the ground, and keeping the natural curve of the bank. I followed 
it for some time, lingering to catch at every point some new beauty. 
The time of year added much to the interest of the scenery in the eye 
of a painter. The leaf was changing, and the variety of wooding in 
all the different autumned tints gave a melancholy warmth to the 
landscape. There were a few dark clouds shifting leisurely over the 
sky, and as they moved they threw broad shadows at intervals 
below. The road was rough with stones, and overgrown with 
short grass, and I had to pick my way, carefully guided by a sort of 
wheel track, and a path which bore the mark of constant travel. | 
soon entered a flat stretch of meadow land, where nearly every trace 
of footsteps vanished. ‘Two very large beech trees on the right-hand 
side of the road, immediately attracted my attention. They were 
almost purple, in the last stage of their foliage, of immense height, 
and with strong sturdy branches thrown freely out around. Between 
them were two square stone posts, chipped and discolored by the wear 
of time, and lying on the slope of the bank; beside them was the 
broken gate of unpainted wood they might have once supported. 1 
found this was the entrance to a long avenue of hard wood trees, 
leading away from the river, up through the meadow to the hills. 
The magnificence of their size in this highland country astonished me. 
They were all large, full-grown timber trees, slightly bent at top, 
at least the outward row, shewing with how much violence the 
wintry blast must have blown on them. The path they shaded was 
more rugged than the road | had left, but its gloom was peculiarly 
suited to my present feelings, and | turned mechanically from the 
river 

What is there in a scene of sorrow, however remote from any 
individual sympathy, that carries our thoughts with determined melan- 
choly back to our own private griefs? Why, will not the same tender- 
ness of feeling which at first springs from the heart, without one selfish 
check upon its better impulses, subside with equal generosity into the 
calmness from whence it rose? Can we not weep with the wretched, 
but we must also drop a tear over our own may be fancied sorrows? 
Alas' half the ills of life spring from mere selfishness, dignified by 
our vanity or our timidity as enthusiasm, and excused on the score 
of imagination. A solitary wanderer, like myself, with his whole 
existence before him, offering in its calm outline little to his hopes, 
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and gradually as it lengthens darkening the few points of brightness 
he has left behind, is apt to sink at times into the gloom of his own 
history---to dwell on the past---to shrink from the future, to lose the 

resent. We are too feeble to stand in this world alone, even when 
steady, straight forward common sense is given to guide us ; and those 
who have received from nature, and cherished from weakness, 
thoughts of deeper sentiment, must pay the melancholy tax laid on 
these higher feelings ; and yet, though disappointment ever follows 
dreams so purely poetical, who, that has ever experienced their enjoy- 
ment, would exchange their glowing brilliancy for wiser and safer 
realities ? 

My eye fell, as I concluded, on a huge chesnut tree, which 
clused the long and sombre avenue. Its broad, drooping, changing 
leaves hung mournfully in the still air. I stopt for a moment, and 
glanced down on the little green hillock which swelled round the bole 
of the tree. I felt I was a painter privileged to dwell in a world of 
fiction, to wander through scenes raised almost to sublimity by my 
own imaginings, and try on my lonely journey to find, like another 
unfortunate, 

** Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

I had reached the end of the avenue, and looking across an open 
field, I beheld another, equal in length and beauty to the one I had left 
behind. Between them, half concealed by clumps of the finest trees, 
stood a large dreary pile, consisting of a square tower of grey stone, 
four stories high, with few and very narrow windows, and a thin 
house, somewhat lower, with a steep roof, attached to it. I saw 
neither road, nor fence, nor paling——every casement was closed ; there 
was no smoke visible, and a flock of crows took their flight from one 
of the chimneys, while I was standing to gaze on the delapidated 
building. From the size of the place, and the sort of air it wore even 
in neglect, I had no hesitation in fixing on it as the ancient residence 
of the lord of this lonely country. I grieved to think he must so long 
have been a stranger to his home, and I could not but envy him a 
possession he seemed to set so little value on.---I stood some minutes 
gazing with real sorrow on this desolation. There is an indescribable 
sympathy betwixt the heart of man, and a scene of such beauty brought 
“t unworthie wretchednesse.”’ I grieved for all the inanimate objects 
round me. Not one living being cheered the mournful solitude. I 
turned and walked away, when suddenly the dull sound of many feet 
seemed to approach me, and slowly round the corner of a high hedge 
came one by one a long line of black cattle. Each stately beast turned 
to eye me as it passed, and stretched out its heavy head and lowed in 
cadence. They were drivén by a little bare-headed boy, and he used 
me less courteously. He neither bowed, nor spoke, but giving me 
one stupid stare, followed his herd in silence. I watched the grave 
procession till a second corner concealed them from my sight, and then 
slowly and sadly began to retrace my steps. 

I walked home by a shorter way, through many a lovely field, and 
many a thicket of flourishing birch, regretting at every point the 
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havoc neglect was making round me, and turning many a bitter 
reflection on the improvidence of the absentee. I shall not easily 
forget the amazement with which I learned, during the course of my 
walk, that the Laird resided constantly in the country, that he had not 
left it for years, and that he had inhabited the melancholy building | 
had ju to be deserted. The person who gave me this intelligence 
could little more concerning him. He said, that he was reserved 
and retired, and a curious kind of man.---A good landlord, but seldom 
seen by his tenants---a kind master, yet very despotic among his 
servants.---He took no delight in any of the ordinary pursuits of a 
country gentleman---he busied himself in fanciful studies of his own, 
and he passed his life in almost entire solitude, cheered only by the 
presence of a daughter, whom he buried with himself in a remote 
corner of his ruined mansion. 

I resolved to ask my landlady more particulars concerning him, 
and for this purpose I hastened my walk home ; I hurried on as if | 
had something of importance in view, hardly stopping as I went to 
admire the flitting shadows on the mountains; I scrambled through 
a broken stone dike, and over several recks of palings, and among an 
underwood of juniper and brambles, till I came out upon the little 
knoll by the water side. ‘The path to the cottage was soon traversed. 
Before the door was a newly arrived carrier's cart, already relieved of 
some of its packages, as | saw by the straw that was scattered loosely 
about. There was no one near to guard its remaining treasures, nor 
did I hear any voices within as I pushed open the hardly closed door of 
the kitchen. It wasempty. The fire was very nearly out---the furniture 
seemed disarranged---the place looked abandoned. I heard no sound 
as I crossed to the inner kitchen, but the heavy tread of some one 
above, in the room where the corpse was laid. As I paused on the 
threshold, a loud sob reached me---it was my landlady drowned in 
tears, kneeling on the clay floor, beside an open portmanteau. She 
looked up, but she had no need to speak.---I saw she was unpacking 
the wardrobe of the traveller. 


THE VAINTER’S PROGRESS.---NO. Iv. 


“ His native bills that rise in happier climes, 

The grot that heard his songs of other times, 

His cottage home, his bark of slender sail, 

Hlis glassy lake, and broomwood covered vale, 

Rush on his sight.” CAMPBELL. 


Colonel Patrick M‘Alister was the youngest son of a respectable 
couple who had for many years occupied a small farm on the Laird’s 
estate. It had descended from father to son for almost as many gene- 
rations as the estate had been in possession of the Laird’s family, and 
it had been originally bestowed on occasion of a piece of service done 
to them. The Laird of those times had imprudently ventured rather 
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far from home without sufficient attendance: he was surprised by a 
party of foes, namely, the next neighbouring clan, and being unable 
to defend himself, was taken, bound, and carried away. He had no 
one with him but his foster-brother, who was suffered to walk unfet- 
tered after him, as of too little consequence to be strictly guarded. 
They were led on for some time till they came to rather difficult ground 
among trees and bushes, when, choosing his opportunity, the foster- 
brother dexterously cut the cords which bound his chief, and calling 
out, “ Laird! if ye've legs, run !” he turned quietly round to his foes. 
The Laird was out of sight before the party was sufficiently recovered 
from their astonishment to pursue him. The foster-brother stood 
among them cool and calm, and seemingly regardless of his fate, but 
his generous self-devotion met with its reward from enemies equally 
noble---they set him free. The Laird recompensed his faithful service 
with the small farm I have mentioned. 

A sort of intimate connection subsisted ever after between the 
Laird and the tenant, throughout all their descendants. It was 
strengthened by one or two alliances, the tenant having occasionally 
united himself to some stray slip of ‘‘ the family,’ who had only blood 
on one side to boast of ; but as time passed on, the relation between 
the families varied. The Laird, hardly so great among his equals, 
became grander to his people; there was less communication with 
them, and it was of a more stately kind ; except on hunting parties to 
the hill, there was no familiarity in their intercourses, and when 
Colonel M‘Alister began life, his parents thought him well placed as 
footboy in “‘ the family.” 

Peter M‘Alister was a high-spirited boy, and the strictness of the 
discipline to which he was subjected, made servitude odious to him. 
He had been brought up at the same school with many of those he 
waited on, and he had outstripped some in the pursuit of knowledge. 
The school-house in those days was a long low-built hut of turf; the 
schoolmaster often but a few years older than his biggest scholar. The 
Laird often, his brothers, cousins, tenants, servants always, sent their 
children, boys and girls, to share his instructions ; not perhaps equally--- 
the small class of the nobles of the land enjoyed some peculiar privileges, 
none of which they either coveted or were envied. Peter was quick 
and lively, and the Laird’s god-son, and out of favor, and from the 
use he was sometimes of, he was admitted into the number. No 
wonder, at his age, he bore so ill the change in his situation. He sub- 
initted to it, however, for he could not cure it, till there arrived a cook 
from the Low Country, a foreigner, whose rude manners were quite 
revolting to the polished Highlanders. To Peter she had daily and 
hourly, and every instant, opportunity to make herself particularly 
engine Open war, i ng was very speedily declared betwixt 

m. 

It happened one morning, when she had been more than usually 
provoking, as Peter was crossing the green at the back of the house, 
Where all sorts of animals roamed at will, he saw her enter the wooden 
cage larder, and leave the key outside. He could not resist such an 
occasion of vengeance ; he pulled the door to violently, locked it, 
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hrew the key into his pocket, and ran whistling away, that she might 
be at no faa for the i of her enemy. He had intended to keep 
her there some few minutes, till her fury should be somewhat calmed, 
and her tensper so humbled as to let her sue for her liberty ; but as he 
walked gaily away, he met his master, the Laird, seeking for him to 
send him an errand. The pony he had to ride was in the field, and 
must be caught: the Laird staid to watch the chace, which was not 
concluded immediately. He mounted on the spot, for at that time of 
day curry-combs and saddles were not indispensable, and the bridle 
was of very simple materials. 

His ride and his message quite occupied poor Peter; it was not 
till he was half-way home again that he recollected the cook in the 
larder, the key in his pocket. He stopped his pony for a moment, and 
thought. The Laird was extremely passionate---the cook was a fury--- 
perhaps the whole family had gone without dinner. He could not 
face it, he felt quite sure he could not face it. He considered again--- 
then slipping off the pony, he left it to find its way home as it best 
could, with the note he had got in answer to his errand, knotted tight 
in the cord he had used as a bridle, and setting stoutly forward over 
the hill, he began the world for himself, with nothing but the clothes 
on his back, and a crown piece in his pocket, which had been given 
him the week before by the Laird on his birth-day. 

The next thing that was heard of Peter was, that he had enlisted 
in a regiment of infantry somewhere in the south country, and had 
sailed for India. He was sent to Bombay with a detachment ordered 
to reinforce General Abercromby at the commencement of the war 
with the Sultan of Mysore. He was so useful to his commanding 
officers during the voyage, wrote so fair a hand, was altogether so 
good a scholar, that he was almost immediately made a corporal.--- 
Very soon after he was advanced to the rank of serjeant, partly through 
the friendship of his captain, partly owing to his own activity in the 
skirmishing campaign on the coast of Malabar, which closely followed 
the landing of the troops. In this new situation he was enabled to 
be of the utmost use to his regiment. General Abercromby had re- 
ceived orders to join the Bengal army before Seringapatam. The 
route across the mountains was in many perts particularly difficult, 
the guns had to be hoisted by ropes up the precipitous sides of the hills, 
and the men with considerable exertion succeeded in constructing 
roads through the passes ; Serjeant M‘Alister had all the requisites for 
assisting in the execution of such enterprises. He had great energy 
of character, which enabled him to undertake any commission of 
difficulty, and a rigid perseverance to carry him through what he had 
undertaken. He had a vigorous constitption, well exercised in every 
hardy labor among mountains fully as wild as those he was traversing ; 
his spirits were elastic, and his authority with his companions absolute. 
During this harassing march, his activity, his coolness, his personal 
strength and courage, and above all, the example he set of cheerful 
obedience to every order, had such useful effects in the regiment, that 
the officers reported his conduct to their colonel. ‘The colonel only 
waited for some more brilliant opportunity to reward his merit. It 
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was found during the retreat over the same ground begun almost 
immediately after this difficult march had been accomplished, the 
general having received orders to return without striking a blow. 

The discouragement of the troops made this a much more peri- 
lous enterprise than the former. Dissatisfaction had rendered them 
careless and inactive. They died in great numbers, most of their 
cattle were lost, and half the guns had to be left buried behind. But 
the regiment in which Patrick M‘Alister served, was soon roused from 
its despondency. He seconded with such ability the exertions of his 
officers, that on their representation, his colonel, when he arrived at 
Bombay, gave him a commission. He signalized himself no less in 
the rank of an officer in the following campaign, when Tippoo Saib’s 
entrenched camp before Seringapatam was stormed and taken; and he 
advanced in it, for the climate was injurious to many of his brother 
officers, and the war had been fatal to a few. Besides his early habits 
of sobriety, he had another advantage over his competitors. From 
childhood he had spoken indifferently in two Janguages---at school he 
had learned a third---this gave him great facility in acquiring the 
several native dialects he had occasion to use in India. Asa High- 
lander, too, he was indolently fond of study, so that he devoted his 
leisure after the peace was concluded, to the understanding well these 
foreign laws and languages. His industry was not lost. Before 
Governor Abercromby left Bombay, he bestowed a lucrative civil 
appointment in some of the newly-acquired provinces on the Malabar 
coast on Captain M‘Alister. 

His frugality during the years he held this situation, together 
with his share of the plunder of Seringapatam, at the siege of which 
he was present with his regiment, enabled him to provide for all his 
brothers, to portion his sisters, and to make occasional remittances to 
his parents. He had built them a stone and lime house on their small 
farm, where they had lived from year to year, in the hope of welcoming 
to its humble hospitality their prosperous son ; but this hope was from 
year to year deferred. He was in Egypt, in Canada, in Spain, before 
he could return to his native Highlands with the moderate fortune and 
tle honors he had so bravely won. It was not till after many a long 
_ weary campaign that Colonel M‘Alister once more set foot in 

ritain. 

He landed at Southampton, proceeded directly to London, stayed 
there only to shew himself with all his orders at the levee, and then set 
forward home. With what exultation must he have approached his 
native glen! Perhaps he might remember as he journeyed the day 
when terror-struck, alone, and nearly pennyless, he had slipped from the 
back of the Laird’s pony, and wandered forth upon the world a little 
friendless Highland boy. 

His parents had notice of his coming ; and on the day that they 
expected him, they set out to meet him from the cottage he had built 
them. It was a clear bright day, without either sun or wind to incom- 
mode them. The poor old people walked slowly on, thinking that in 
every sound that passed them, they heard some tidings of their son. 
They did not know how he was to travel, or at what hour he was to 
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arrive, but they thought they could wait for him at the river side till 
night-fall. They stopped on the road to rest at the little public-house. 
There, on the landlord's bed, was laid his corpse ! 

There was a small red leather box carefully wrapped in paper at 
the bottom of his portmanteau. It contained his military orders, and 
the crown-piece he had got from the Laird on his birth-day. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE LAMP, 


I gazed one evening on the light 
That from his window beamed ; 
To me, if dim to others’ sight, 
A fairer moon it seemed, 


Lit by the genius of his mind, 
On whose pursuits it shone ; 
That fire which Virtue has refin’d, 

And burns, a purer sun: 


And feelings at that feeble ray 
Were kindled in my soul, 

So strong, I could have wept away 
My life in their control. 


I wondered half the curtain screen 
So motionless should be, 

While it was all that hung between 
His very self and me. 


‘Twas hard to fancy while my heart 
So bounded at its sight, 

How e’en that lifeless thing no part 
Could take in my delight. 


And then I thought, if drawn aside, 
Had all it hid been shewn ; 

Had he my shrinking form descried, 
I had been still alone. 


Mine was that deepest solitude 
Which thoughts unshared create ; 

While in his presence I had stood, 
The same had been my fate. 


With what a careless, transient view 
His glance would pass me by : 
This cheek of unrevealing hue, 
This heavy, drooping eye! 
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That eve may on his form repose, 
And fearless there remain ; 

Nor risk by any charm it shews 
To meet with his again. 


Yet could I all my life prolong 
Tne feelings which, that hour, 

Within my bosom held so strong, 
So sweet, so strange a power, 


I would not take for that lone doom 
The happiest earthly fate ;— 

No—not that blessed one’s, on whom 
His fondest thoughts await ! 


When for the cherished excellence 
Alone, the senses wake, 

In memories perfect and intense 
Which nothing stirs to break ; 


When that adoring consciousness 
Has made the spirits sigh 

One glowing breath of tenderness 
With its idolatry : 


O those who guess what love like mine 
On such an hour bestows, 

Mast doubt if pleasure more divine 
From love requited flows ! 


A®t**y, 


THE COUNTRY PHRENOLOGISTS.—NO. I. 
DE CHARENTAL’S SKULL. 


_ The pleasant and ancient town of W. may be found in the 
Directory thus described: ‘‘ A well built market town—market days 
“ Tuesday and Saturday—102 miles from London.” It is, in short, 
one of those quiet, inoffensive, and contented towns, which, like 
many well constituted persons, live and die, comfortably and respect- 
ably, yet do nothing, nor any thing to be talked about. The main 
street, indeed there is only one entitled to the dignity of that appel- 
lation, is formed by two rows of ancient and well built houses, a 
pleasant admixture of red brick and white stuccoed fronts, alternately 
consisting of shops, and the comfortable lodgments of a few retired 
and independent inhabitants. Situated away from the bustle and din 
of the thoroughfares to our great cities, or manufacturing towns~-a 
philosophical quiet was the distinguishing characteristic of the place. 

Except on market days, a moderately loud footstep on the pave- 
ment was always sufficiently exciting to call up many pairs of curious 
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and half-sleepy eyes to the windows; and if a stranger appeared 
before the day closed, his business in the town, his name and con- 
nections, were the subject of general enquiry and investigation. That 
amiable species of philanthropy which so much distinguishes some of 
our country towns, and which leads every one to learn his neighbour's 
business with a view to participate his joys or sorrows, was particu- 
larly encouraged in W. Indeed, the business of every body was that 
of his neighbour, and his neighbour's affairs were his. Though no 
community of goods was ever attempted, there existed, from time 
immemorial, a most happy community of news and intelligence. Like 
one large and happy family, divided only by very slight and accidental 
distinctions into peculiar associations and fellowships, the townsmen 
of W. were born, inherited the houses, trades, and graves of their 
fathers, married, lived and died, adding another name to a very long 
list on the family tomb stone---“ likewise James, son of the above- 
“ mentioned John, aged 67.” 

Atthe time now referred to, the inhabitants of this very pleasant 
and sleepy town were living in the most profound harmony and 
peace ; every thing was done in and about the town, as it had been 
time out of mind. Tea parties were held---scandal whispered--- 
matches made and tel and the only stirring event which had 


happened for a very long time was, a collector of taxes, who was 
thought a man of substance, and who had lately married the chief 
draper’s daughter, decamped, leaving his wife and two children to the 


care of his creditors. This awful affair furnished table-talk for some 
months, 

No divisions in politics, no animosity of religious dissent, divided 
this happy community. W., happily for it, is not a borough town. It 
was blessed in the superintendence of a wise and vigilant rector, who 
was the great oracle in politics as well as religion. Dr. Goosegrass 
was a man who was disposed to carry every point by influencing the 
judgments of men. His reasoning upon politics shut up debate, and 
precluded reply. Who, argued he, are appointed by the king to care 
for the nation; is it we, or the ministers of state? What good is to 
be gotten by discussing the wisdom of their acts? Can we alter 
them? Every body wisely followed the rector’s hints, and whatever 
was thought on the matter, but very little was said. The few expres- 
sions which sometimes dropped, hardly ever amounted to an argument, 
but were generally the echoes of the expressed sentiments of the 
clergyman. Indeed, who dare to differ from an arguer, who had 
been heard more than once to declare, that for his part he never had 
known any man who had permitted himself to question the wisdom 
of the government of the country, who had not at the same time 
very loose notions of morals and religion. He had generally observed, 
in short, that meddlers in politics, that is, in a certain kind or line of 
politics, were always men of an unsettled and restless turn of mind, 
never making good husbands or respectable men. These dicta were 
sufficiently forcible. ‘As Dr. Goosegrass says,” was conclusive io 
an argument; who could go beyond it in a town like W.? 
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Our first parents kept not their first estate, and this happy and 

ful state of things was not destined to last for ever.- A great 
revolution was at hand, a surprising and almost indescribable change 
was to be brought about in the thoughts and manners of many of the 
inhabitants. Mr. A., the chief, and indeed the only apothecary and 
surgeon in the town, had unfortunately lost his son, whom he destined 
for his own profession, and to succeed him in his practice, The young 
man went to London for his medical education, and gave the highest 
hopes, but returned only to breathe his last in his own home. He 
had warmly recommended to his father’s notice a young friend who 
had studied with him, and had shown him much kindness, and given 
him every possible encouragement and assistance. Mr. A. a short 
time previous to his son’s decease, transmitted an invitation to his 
son’s friend, to visit the town of W., and thus commenced an ac- 
quaintance, which finally led to the establishment of Henry S., as the 
assistant and partner of his late friend’s father. 

The person of Henry S, had nothing of that character which 
would greatly impress a stranger upon the first appearance. There 
was, however, something in his figure and manner which almost upon 
a second look bespoke for him a degree of favor, as the professor of 
an active, intelligent, and enquiring mind, A pale and fair com- 
plexion, a nose somewhat aquiline, a pair of intelligent and speaking 
hazel eyes, a fine forehead, with light brown and negligently disposed 
hair, united with a figure, though not commanding, graceful, and 
active, were no bad externals for a country surgeon. Thus qualified 
in his person, his arguments were observed to have greater weight 
with the ladies, and abated nothing of the force of his reasoning with 
the gentlemen. 

__ He had been but a very little time settled in W. before he gave 
evidence of a very bold, and for that place, an original character. 
In the first month he was overheard to avow his intention of working 
great changes ; alluding to the quietness and composure of the 
town, he applied to it, with great felicity, the appellation of the 
“ City of the Sleepers”—described in terms of contempt the state 
of inactivity, moral and physical, into which the inhabitants seemed 
to be plunged---no improvements, no inventions, no arts, no enquiry. 
Ina short time these startling assertions were not merely hinted, but 
boldly avowed. The rector, and many of the chief inhabitants, (he 
seemed to fear them not) were completely aghast at the intrepidity 
of these declarations, and hardly knowing to what subjects these 
indistinct hints referred, gravely shook their heads aside, aud hoped 
he was not infected with those loose principles which they understood 
had lately gained so much head in London. With the prudence of 
an old tactician, his approaches upon the enemy were artfully con- 
trived. He began by slowly preparing the minds of the chief 
inhabitants for a reform. He gradually introduced a more hardy 
and earnest manner of argument and enquiry. His valor surpassed 
every thing; he spared no one; boldly controverted the most legitimate 
and hereditary notions in the town ; publicly opposed the recter on 
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matters of state policy, and absolutely raised a party of no inconsi- 
derable weight, who were for Macadamizing the high street, although 
the pavement had served its purpose for centuries! 

Here was an instance of what may be done by the influence of one 
mind---dispute with the rector, and repave the street! His reputation 
and influence, however, seemed to be on the increase, at every fresh 
proposition for change. One victory, by adding to his confidence, 
gained him a second. Many, and especially of the young men of 
the town, joined him as thick and thin partizans; they considered it 
as the isdicetion of every thing weak and illiberal, to oppose any 
thing which had its origin in a clever young man, fresh from the 
metropolis. While the elders, who had before been made to feel the 
weight of his arguments, and remembered some signal defeats, were 
more shy of engaging, and more than ever disposed to give some 
consideration to the proposed changes, rather than directly oppose 
them. No great revolutions were ever wrought without a co-opera- 
tion of powers. The chosen friend and ally of the reformer of W. 
was the clever and well-educated master of a grammar school in the 
neighbourhood. And although he was somewhat restrained, having 
the fear of the rector before his eyes, from assuming a great degree 
of prominence, a close intimacy subsisted between him and Henry 
S. No conspirators ever concerted their plans more deeply and 
carefully than they. Rogues and reformers need circumspection. 
After mature deliberation, the consummation of their improvements 
was brought to light, by their endeavouring to establish among the 
most influential of the inhabitants of the town, a book club! 

The log among the frogs never occasioned half the surprise and 
agitation among them, that this proposition gave rise to in W. 
Many clearly saw in it, the signal for the dissemination of bad 
principles —considered the plan as part of a settled design to corrupt 
the orthodox habits of the town, by the introduction of controversy 
and angry disputation. What certainty could there be that books 
containing new, and consequently bad, notions in politics and religion, 
should be entirely excluded? How could the members be assured 
that good old principles should not be taken by surprise, and the 
whole superstructure of their faith be undermined and corrupted by 
an unexpected assault? These were likely to prove insurmountable 
obstacles to the proposed plan. Our reformers, in the true spirit of 
martyrdom, were not to be daunted by these dark insinuations, by 
these already weighed and anticipated obstructions. It was therefore 
proposed that Dr. Goosegrass, the rector, should have the first 
perusal of all the books proposed for circulation, exercising a veto 
thereon, without the privilege of any appeal. This arrangement 
quieted the consciences of the loudest objectors. It was not likely 
that his principles should ever become unsettled by controversy, 
who was himself so able a disputant. And besides, he was not 
unwilling to undertake the office; for, said he, I have ever been 


considered quick in detecting the false and untoward sophisms of 
your modern jacobins and infidels. 
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The whole plan seemed to prosper under this prudent system of 
management. The rector found but very few occasions for exercising 
his pastoral power in restraining his flock from unwholesome food. 
In short, he once declared at the half-yearly meeting, with a good 
humored smile and shining face, that really there was a great deal 
well worth reading in your magazines and reviews, nor were their 
principles so bad, considering the licence given of writing anony- 
mously, “ For my part,” said he, “ I really look with some degree 
“of satisfaction for the beginning of the month; your modern 
« writers, if less solid than those of my day, at least know how to 
“ be mirthful and pleasant, without laughing down morals or religion. 
“Twas before fearful this was the case; nor do I for my part find 
“ they entertain such licentious notions of government, as we some- 
“ times hear imputed to them.” 

The great point of the chief reformer, Henry S., was, however, 
yet to be brought about. In pursuing his medical studies in London, 
he had, first of all, from that love of novelty incident to active 
minds, and then from the conviction of his own judgment, become a 
firm believer in the so called science of Phrenology. Every body 
knows that a sturdy phrenologist is the most unwearied, insatiable 
disputant that walks the earth. His element is controversy, his 
mode of existence dryness of mouth from over talking. His most 
gloomy distress is want of an enemy,—the most lively joy that can 
refresh his heart, is obtaining an evidence, or what is still better, 
hailing a new-born convert as a friend and brother. Henry S. was 
young, and ardent in the cause; how could he live in W——, 
witnessing the ignorance of the inhabitants on this vital subject, and 
make no effort to redeem them from this worse than Egyptian 
darkness? He burned for a suitable opportunity to explain the 
thousand and one confirmative proofs of the science which might be 
found in the town itself, and longed for the day when he might 
openly vindicate these invaluable discoveries. 

But then the dreaded Dr. Goosegrass! How were any elemen- 
tary books which might bring the matter forward to pass his 
scrutinizing and novelty-detecting eye? Phrenology—at once the 
child and parent of irreligion and materialism, to receive the sanction 
of Dr. Goosegrass! No phrenologist ever lived that did not possess 
the organ of courage in a remarkable degree, which in small matters 
results in what is called impudence. Our phrenologist had this 

organ in common with his brethren, for he ventured to propose at 
one meeting, Dr. Spurzheim’s and Mr, Coombe’s books for circulation. 
Most of the members thought they were medical books, with which 
they had but little concern, which treated of the new kind of fever 
which had lately spread through the county. The vigilant rector 
Was not to be thus deceived; he at once stated their nature and 
tendency, and was about to give his irremediable veto, when the 
proposer modestly hinted, that perhaps he would be so good as to 
ok a little into their contents, and if he did not approve their 


citeulation, he would relieve the club of the charge. Few rectors 
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would have consented to this; it a there were some things he 
did not know, and was not qualified to judge of. Dr. Goosegrass, 
however, thought the proposition not altogether unreasonable. 

What pen can describe the change which was soon brought 
about in W.! The young phrenologist labored with the untired 
devoted zeal of a Missionary, upon the thick cranium of the rector 
himself. He fell to the assault within the first fortnight, and candidly 
owned in company, that although he went not the length of some in 
the matter, the science, as far as he saw, tended not in any degree 
to sap the foundations either of natural or revealed religion; adding 
a prudent caution against going too far. “ In medio,” quoth he, 
** in this as in other things. 

This was the signal for a general acquiescence in the remark, 
From that day Henry S. labored in his vocation as an apostle of the 
science. He circulated all the books and illustrative plates, exhibited 
busts, gave hundreds of lectures to private audiences, and, in a word, 
converted multitudes to the true phrenological faith. His chief 
success, however, lay chiefly among the young, whose minds at once 
more active and candid, are peculiarly fitted for the reception of 
fair and conclusive reasoning. The younger portion of the fair sex 
were especially open to the irresistible energy of Henry S. It became 
their whole amusement to explore the geography and elevations of 
their friends’ craniums. Telling fortunes by cards, was entirely 
superseded by the more scientific amusement of calculating the 
chances for murder and infanticide. Two backsliders only from the 
faith were known. Two elderly maidens were separately charged by 
more than one of the advanced students with having the organs of 
philoprogenitiveness—when they themselves knew they abhorred the 
very idea of becoming mothers—or having any thing to do with 
such a thing. 

This favorable season was not to be lost, or suffered to evaporate 
merely in active and inconsequential talking. Phrenology is a 
science of experiment. Every student ought to labor and collect 
facts, to prove and certify not only the principles, but the details of 
the science—let every one co-operate in the investigation, and every 
one may — the pleasure of scientific usefulness. Something 
like this spoke Henry S. to his disciples, after an animated lecture. 


He concluded by proposing the institution of a phrenological society, 


upon the model of those at Edinburgh and elsewhere, in which every 
one should bring together as many facts, and produce as man 

illustrative proofs, as his opportunities of observation might afford. 
The proposition was well received, and under his direction the rules 
of the society were embodied and approved of. The chief object 
enjoined was to collect as many striking and authenticated traits of 
character as possible, and to institute a comparison of these, either 
with the skull itself of the individual, or with a cast carefully taken. 
By a series of such experiments, it was intended to connect the 
exhibition of the mental powers, with the asserted form and organi 
zation of the brain. 
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At the first meeting of the society, Henry S., who had been 
elected president, produced a skull in a very elegant case. The 
skull itself was observed to be looked at with great gravity and 
suspicion by many present. And after some prefatory apologies he 


thus spoke. 


The story I have to tell is both short and simple; I relate it merely as an intro- 
duction to my observations upon the form and organization of this skull, with a view 
to our craniological improvement. 

My father, said the president, was born of respectable though not affluent parents, 
who, however, contrived to bestow upon him an excellent and well directed education. 
He was educated for the profession of medicine, and after obtaining his diploma, having 
friends who were likely to promote his interest in that quarter, he procured an appointment 
as chief of the medical staff in a regiment then about to set sail for the American Colonies. 
Very soon after his arrival, events gave an entirely new direction to his life. The war 
had nearly been brought by a succession of mismanagement and disasters to its final 
conclusion. His regiment, which formed part of the army under General Cornwallis, 
was obliged to surrender at New York, together with nearly the whole British force, and 
the recognition of American independence very speedily followed. Accidental circum- 
stances first introduced him to the notice of a colonel in the French army, serving at that 
time in America, and although a very considerable disparity of years existed between them, 
an intimacy of friendship grew up, the value and sincerity of which was forcibly attested 
under the severe trials to which that friendship was subsequently exposed. 

The Count de Charental was a man of noble family and connections, of a free and 
generous disposition, with a mind highly cultivated by education and society, and he 
found in my father, a young manj]who united a very considerable store of scientific 
knowledge, with many of the elegant accomplishments of a gentleman ; and, above ail, 
he found in him a man whom he could unreservedly make his friend and confidant. 
The Count had been a widower some years, and although possessing an ample fortune, he 
chose to continue his command, and accompany his regiment on service, leaving a dear 
and only son, then about eighteen years of age, in one of the first seminaries in France. 

In the autumn of the year 1783, the definitive treaty between England and America 
being concluded, the troops, both of France and England, were ordered home, and my 
father looked forward with a great degree of regret, to the time when he should part from 
his friend, perhaps for ever. But before the day of departure arrived, the Count com- 
municated to my father how ardently he desired that he would accompany him to France, 
if only for a short visit, and seconded his invitation with so many kind and pressing 
inducements, that my father, whose regiment he heard was to be disbanded upon its 
return home, first obtained leave of absence, and subsequently resigned his appointment, 
and agreed to the proposition. They arrived in France, in the spring of the year 1784. 
After spending nearly eighteen months with the Count, he returned to England, and was 
soon after deprived by death of his parents, who left him a moderate, though not 
perhaps affluent, patrimony. The Count, whose friendship for my father had greatly 
increased during his stay with him, wrote an urgent request that he would return, and 
solicited him to perform the duties of a tutor to his beloved son, and accompany him on his 
travels which he was about to undertake. To this friendly proposal my father very 
gladly assented. 

Percy de Charental was altogether a young man of rare and extraordinary mental 
endowments and dispositions. With powers of mind of the first order, he united a 
kindness of heart and temper, which amounted sometimes to almost an excessive degree 
of sensibility. But he was altogether made up of inequalities, Impetuous and languid 
—earnest and indifferent—studious and careless, by turns, he seemed to have no fixed 
principle of conduct, and appeared the creature of successive and accidental emotions. 
He engaged in business or pleasure with the same unrestrained ardor; in study or 
amusement he was all impetuosity at the commencement, which was succeeded by a 
Proportionate and almost irremediable degree of lassitude and indifference. He has often 
acknowledged to my father, with a melancholy regret, that he could never predict of 
himself in what frame of mind he should be on the succeeding day, nor what passion of 
his soul would be predominant. It was this inconstancy which often led him to adopt 
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opinions in philosophy and religion which were as hastily dismissed as they were adopted, 
and the vividness of a first impression was as sure to indicate a subsequent rejection 
and violence of opposition. He seemed, in fact, like a fine vessel without rudder or 
ballast, tossed by every accidental gale in uncertain and unexpected directions. My 
father, though not many years his senior, thought he saw in him the very finest materials, 
The vigorous powers of his mind wanted but steadiness of direction to become any thing 
and every thing, and out of affection to his father as well as himself, the whole soul of 
my father was devoted to the developement and arrangement of his dispositions and 
intellectual faculties. 

Unsteady in every thing else, Percy de Charental never failed in the most ardent 
and respectful attachment to his father; his word with him was law, and if any thing ever 
gave him a steady impulse in any direction, it was the expressed wish of his beloved 
parent. During the absence of the Count from England, Percy had been in the habit of 
visiting an intimate friend of his father’s, a M. D‘Aubigné, who occupied the situatiop of 
one of the chamberlains of Louis the XVIth, and resided for the most part at Versailles, 
the usual residence of the Court. Here he had formed an ardent attachment to Agnese, 
the only daughter of the chamberlain; and as the union was in every way suitable, it 
received the sanction of the respective families, and only waited the arrival of a proper 
age to be consummated. 

Agnese D‘Aubigne was a most lovely and sensible girl, very nearly of the same age 
as her affianced suitor. Bred up in the precincts of a court, her manners and accom- 
plishments were of the first order. She had known Percy from his youth, and thoroughly 
understanding his character and disposition, by her tenderness and affection she became 
the chief and only point to which his irregular yet ardent and generous feelings were 
directed. Passionately fond of Percy, she exerted all this minute knowledge of his 
disposition and often wayward temper, to steady and direct his studies and the formation 
of his opinions, and during the Count’s absence from home, he indeed owned but little 
other authority than her's. In a word, as my father has often remarked, such was ber 
influence over him, that when all other inducements to exertion failed, he had only to 
remind his pupil of the approbation—the smiles of Agnese, to give him a new impulse; 
this, alone, would often awaken him from languor, and calm the turbulent and irritated 
emotions of his mind. Their union presented every prospect of the most ardent and 


uninterrupted happiness; and in the spring of 1787, it was agreed that he should set out) 


on his travels, and after visiting Italy, he should return to Paris and see England; and 
that immediately after hir return, Agnese should bestow her hand upon him. 

The first part of this arrangement had been carried into effect---Italy had been visited, 
and after a short sqjourn at Paris, my father and his pupil set out for England. Here 
they remained some time, and were in the northern part of the island, when the letters 
from home, describing the nature of the political parties and events which were then 
ae so intensely interesting, determined Percy de Charental on an immediate return 
to Paris. 

On their way homeward through the provinces, they seemed fully persuaded, from 
the quiet repose and freedom from agitation which prevailed, that the description of the 
tumults and violent popular excitement at Paris, must have been greatly exaggerated ; 
they could hardly realize to themselves the fact that it was Paris, and Paris alone, which 
was at that time dictating laws to, and assuming the representation of, the entire nation. 
On their arrival, which took place just after the meeting of the States General, in 1789, 
their astonishment was unbounded to learn what had actually taken place, and to witness 
the evidences of the spirit and temper of the great body of the people. The whole soul 
of Percy de Charental became engrossed in watching the progress of events, which at 
that time assumed the appearance of a great stake between king and people being 
played for; there was the utmost uncertainty whether popular liberty or the power of 
the court should be predominant in the succeeding week. Toa young man of Percy’s 
temperament, this presented the most delightful field of emotion and feeling, but his 
father and all his connections being of the high court party, he dared not, in their presence, 
give the least expression to what were the real impressions of his mind; the slightest 
moninee or —ae of, the popular party, would have been with them an almost 

The Count had a chateau in the immediate vicinity of Paris, where he and his 
son for the most part resided; but Percy's visits to ioe at Versailles, which were 
often prolonged, took him at that time very much from under the view of my father, 
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who, in faet, had now become quite as much of a companion to the Count himself, as he 
was tutor to the son. Zions 

It was on a fine autumn evening, in the year 1790, that Percy was walking in the 

ens at Versailles, with the beautiful and tender Agnese on his arm; she said with 

a melancholy and almost chiding air, “ How is it, my dear Percy, we have seen so little 
“ of you of late? surely as our union approaches, your heart grows not cold, but certainly 
“ Versailles seems to have much less attraction for you than formerly.” He was about 
making a reply, when their attention was drawn to what seemed the extraordinary 
behaviour of two gentlemen, who had once or twice hastily passed them with a scru- 
tinizing and inquisitive glance. The elder of the two was clothed in the tarnished 
finery which had once indicated the wearer to be above the common rank ; the younger 
was in a military undress, and passing in a hurried manner they seemed more desirous 
of making observation than of being themselves seen. At a turn in the walk, in one of 
the parterres, Percy was surprised to observe them standing quite still, apparently waiting 
his approach, which they did with so bold and confident an air, that Agnese would 
willingly have avoided them. They, however, slowly approached, and regarding both 
Percy and Agnese with a fixed stare, the elder of the two made a slight obeisance to 
Percy, passed on, and immediately quitted the gardens. 

“ Who or what can those men be?” said Agnese, ‘* they either must be under 
“ some mistake, or they meditated insult.” ‘I have some slight knowledge of one of 
“ them, by seeing him occasionally in Paris,” was the reply, a slight color tinging the 
cheek of the speaker; “‘ but what are his purposes here, or what explanation to give of 
“ his conduct, I know not.” All further notice of the matter then ceased, 

It was about a month afterwards that Percy was expected at Versailles ; but the usual 
hour of his coming had passed, and no token of his approach, nor the customary message 
of excuse from him having arrived, the tender mind of Agnese was filled with gloomy 
yet indistinct predictions of evil having happened. She uneasily drew on her shawl, and 
attended only by a man servant, walke! out into the gardens, The sun had set, and 
the dim hues of twilight rendered the shaded walks of the garden almost dark—she 
paced with a hurried step, and hardly, in the distress of anxiety, heeded the direction, or 
observed if her attendant were at hand. She was suddenly brought to her recollection 
by finding, before she was at all aware of his presence, a stranger close by her side 
looking boldly under her hat, and on turning round she saw, as well as the darkness of 
the walk would admit, that another stranger was in close attendance. Her first idea 
was to call her attendant by name; but ere she had done this in a voice weak and 
tremulous from fear, the stranger near her addressed her in a firm yet kind tone; he 
requested her to dismiss any alarm, that no injury or insult of any kind was intended 
her, but that public business of the most urgent nature would require her presence that 
evening in Paris; that her family should be informed of the reason of her absence and 
of her safety, and that, in a word, any resistance was useless, as he had assistance at 
hand to carry her by force to the carriage which awaited them. The terror-struck 
Agnese argued—entreated to be allowed to communicate with her father—but in vain; 
the stranger, whom she had recollected to be the elder of the two gentlemen who had 
attracted her attention in company with Percy in the gardens some time before, would 
listen to no entreaty---he insinuated dark and mysterious reasons in connection with 
the safety of herself and family, nay, of the Royal Family itself, for her compliance, and 
that he would stake his life for her honor and safety. Her first thought of the adventure 
was in connection with the absence of Percy, and this thought induced her willing!y, almost 
cheerfylly, to comply. In short, Agnese, benumbed by terror, permitted herself to be led 
through a private path, open only to the Royal Family, but of which the stranger possessed 
the key, and closely followed by the other, she was conducted to a well appointed 
carriage which was in attendance. 

The journey was marked by the entire silence of the younger partizan, and by the 
loquacity of the elder, who endeavoured to quiet the alarm of Agnese by discoursing 
upon general, but to her wholly uninteresting, topics. He repeatedly assured her of her 
safety, and reiterated that nothing but public emergency should have occasioned so 
unusual and apparently ungallant proceeding. 

It was near midnight when they arrived in Paris, and the gloom and darkness of 
the streets added not a little to the frightful pictures of scenes which Agnese had imaged 
to herself, as being about to happen. The carriage stopped at the door of a large 
mansion in one of the more unfrequented streets, and the entire darkness of the front of 
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the house presented a curious contrast to the bustle and activity which seemed to prevail 
about the entrance. Several persons appeared standing on the outside, and others were 
seen quickly passing and repassing in the imperfectly lighted hall. The elder of the 
gentlemen in an assumed respectful tone informed her that she must now have the 
goodness to alight, and more solemnly reiterated his professions for her honor and 
safety. 

“patina was led by several dark and obscure staircases, on the landing of cach of 
which signals were exchanged, and tokens of recognition passed between several who 
appeared to be loiterers, and her companions. She was then ushered into a small 
apartment, and desired to be seated, and the elder of her companions had a tolerably 
long and animated conference with the other, which ended by the younger of the two 
suddenly quitting the apartment. : 

Agnese now looked forward to some trying and extraordinary scene. The reports 
which had been spread at Versailles of the political meetings and confederations, as well 
as what had fallen from her companion, convinced her that something involving the 
fate of Percy or her own family, in connection with the aspect of state parties, was the 
object of this extraordinary proceeding. Her companion suddenly breaking silence, 
exclaimed, “I have already pledged my honor for your safety and protection; you do 
“ not fear, indeed the object of your visit is wholly of a public or political nature :—you 
“are about to appear before the Committee for Public Intelligence, a union of the 
* devoted lovers of the liberties of France, in which the great body of the people place 
“ the utmost confidence, and composed of many members of the legislative bodies, as 
* well as others who have talent and influence,—the object of desiring your presence will 
“ be explained to you.” He was interrupted by the entry of the other gentleman, who 
said something in an under tone, and then retired. Agnese was led forward intoa 
tolerably large apartment, which had once been splendid; in the centre of which was 
placed a large table, round which eight or ten persons sat, while others were engaged 
apart in earnest conversation in separate groups. At her entrance, the gentleman who 
sat at the head of the table rose, and with a respectful air desired her to be seated where 
a chair was placed; this offer was courteously declined on her part. The individual whe 
addressed her was of a tall and not ill-formed figure, but the expression of his face was 
far from pleasing ; a low forehead—a short nose somewhat turned upward—prominent 
eyes and thick lips, while the whole figure of the head would have presented to any 
phrenologist the certain indication of a great preponderance of sensual characteristics, 
over some as fine mental qualities as ever man was gifted with. 

Danton was at that time the idol of the populace ; of a rapid and earnest eloquence, 
bold and fearless in his imagery and invective, a sincere lover of rational liberty; he at 
the time in question justly possessed an influence which he subsequently forfeited by his 
licentious violence, and which his blood atoned for on the scaffold he had himself contri- 
buted to raise. The other parties in the room were of a mixed character: the dresses 
of civilians for the most part prevailed, interspersed with the uniforms of the National 
Giuard; while the short black cloaks of some gave indication of their being members of 
the National Assembly. Perceiving Agnese to be almost overcome with fear and 
agitation, the president gave his assurances in a calm and distinct manner, that her 

safety was secured. ‘“* I have,” said he, “only one point to ascertain, and perhaps 
“ only one question to ask; are not you and your family on the most intimate footing 
with a gentleman of the name of Delapierre---is he not in the habit of frequently 
“ visiting the court at Versailles?” Agnese, who had waited with the utmost dread for the 
approaching trial, now felt reassured: she answered in a calm and dignified manner, 
“ I not only do not personally know any gentleman of that name, but can answer that 
“ no such person is at all intimate with my father or family ; nor has it ever come to my 
“ knowledge that any one of that name has ever entered the Royal Palace in which I 
“ have the honor to reside.” 

The manner of the president was in a moment changed from the courteous air he 
had assumed, and turning round to the elder of the two who had accompanied her, with 
# forced and loud laugh he exclaimed, “ Ha, Berthon, did I not tell you, yours would be 
** a fool's errand ? did I not say, that used as we are to contemplate it, deeply impressed 
upon us as it is—did I not say, that we should fail before the duplicity of one bred in 
‘ the court---in the very nest of corruption and deceit?” He continued, his voice 
growing louder, and his face reddening with anger, “ Here, gentlemen, is an example 

of what we are told it is disgraeeful for us to suspect. When did one spark of truth or 
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" gneerity exist in that horrid atmosphere, without immediate extinction ? The young--- 
« the beautiful---the sincere---the ingenuous, are all corrupted ; the pestilence of treachery 
« jg contagious, and from him that now lies as a dead weight upon the rising freedom of 
« the nation-~--the King himself---down to the scullion’s deputy, all are apprenticed and 
“ tutored to fraud and lies. Here is a maiden who was only the other evening seen by 
« members present, walking with and caressing that foul spy and traitor, Delapierre---ask 
“ this court minion if she knows or has ever seen him, and you hear a prompt negative. 
“ Never, never will this unhappy nation rise, until this canker be amputated,—this 
“ noxious and corrupt gangrene be cast from us.” 

“ Danton, other traitors besides Delapierre are among us,” said Berthon, ‘ who 
“ have conveyed information of our plans, and this denial is the result of meditation and 
“ contrivance. I will bring it to the test.” Many voices, suspecting his intention, 
immediately cried out, “‘ No, no, another time.” Berthon, however, rose hastily, and 
quitted the room. He presently returned, leading by the arm Percy De Charental. 
« Now,” said he, “ let us hear a denial; now let us hear a negative.” 

The effect upon Agnese was to the last degree dreadful and overwhelming. Upon 
his entrance she would have sunk down, but Danton, who was closely watching her, rose 
hastily and placed her in the chair near her. Percy remained struck with horror---mute 
and trembling he stood, almost the image of confessed guilt and despair. The truth of 
their situations seemed to rush upon each, ideas which seemed to both the signal of ruin, 
hopeless and unalterable. The silence was broken by the loud and harsh voice of the 
president: “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ you know my hatred of the court, my firm con- 
“viction that we have nothing to expect but perfidy and violation of oaths; but who 
“could have believed that its corruption would have gone this length; who would have 
“credited that our favorite and admired Delapierre should have turned to become the 
“mean and perjured vehicle of counteracting and thwarting those by his treachery, whom 
“he had sworn to assist and support---here is the source of the information to the court--- 
“our plans unripened and immature, might well be frustrated---but Berthon, take the court 
“ sycophant, whom nature will still unfit for her office of deceit, take her back ; and as to 
“ you,” turning to Percy, “ you may quit this house, never again to enter it: we are 
“‘ now powerless, we can award you no punishment, your treachery is apparent---the day 
“will come, nay, it shall come, when such traitors to liberty and France as thou, shall 
“curse the day of their foul deceit.” Percy stood motionless for a short time, and then 
replied, in a hurried manner, “I scorn the imputation of treachery,---you have not 
“ produced the slightest proof---I will avenge this gross and deadly insult; and I now 
“defy your power, traitors to France and the king, as ye are.’’ Danton replied with 
vehemence, “ Yes, I have said we are now powerless; nay, not powerless. I will cause 
“your name, by to-morrow’s noon, to be the scorn and execration of thousands; the 
“ bridges and boulevards shall echo with the contempt of your treachery; you shall be 
“ sung in ribald songs, and become the very proverb and example of court intrigue and 
“deception; depend upon it you shall not be blotted from our recollections in haste. Go 
“now and seek comfort, for your lost honor and patriotism, in those who have 
“encouraged you to barter it for the smiles of a practiced and too successful courtezan.” 

My father was sitting alone when Percy, with an air of distraction, and his coun- 
tenance filled with despair, sought an interview, and explained to him all that had taken 
place: the intelligence came upon him as a dreadful verification of what he had some 
ume been suspicious of, that Percy was entangled in the political intrigues of the metro- 
polis, and although he might not have gone the lengths in sedition, which the more 

cious and violent had done, yet he feared that his pupil was favoring those opinions, 
which, however moderate or defensible, were held in the utmost abhorrence by his father 
and connections. The fact was, that convinced of the necessity of abridging the power 
of the court, and restoring to the people their proper share of influence in the govern- 
ment, Percy had joined the party with the most moderate and rational views; and 
ardent and eloquent by nature, he had obtained very considerable weight and influence, 
by his own talents and earnestness. He had done all this under a feigned name, which, 

fact of his having been very little in public, and just returned from travel, very easily 
admitted. He had, at first, drawn upon himself the suspicion of the party by his 
moderation, uniformly opposing any steps of a violent and unmeasured character, 
sccasionally defending the court from unjust and illiberal assertions, until at last the 
wholly unjust suspicion of conveying intelligence of their projects to the court, which was 
known to be the treachery of some one, fell entirely upon him. His visits to Versailles 
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were observed, and being seen by Berthon in company with Agnese, they waited but 
the opportunity of obtaining from her full proof of his treachery. The first denial of any 
knowledge of him by Agnese, and their subsequent confusion in each other's presence, 
left no doubt on the mind of any, that he was the guilty and traitorous party. 

In the first moments of terror and despair, he desired my father to prescribe a 
course of conduct. The circumstances were disclosed to the Count, and my father 
proposed they should immediately leave Paris, and settle in England, until the course of 
events should give a greater degree of settlement to the French government. Percy 
wrote a letter of explanation to Agnese at Versailles, and prepared to set out 
Here his indecision of character appeared. They had got but a few posts from Paris, 
when he suddenly changed his resolution, and declared for returning to Versailles, 
and throwing himself at the feet of Agnese and her father, endeavour to seek 
forgiveness, by openly avowing himself of the court party as opposed to the daring 
encroachments, which he felt sensible were the ultimate objects of his lately quitted 
friends. Any remonstrance was in vain; he returned, and acting as he had intended, 
by the explanation he gave, he received the pardon of Agnese and her family, and 
it was proposed that he should join the army of noblemen and partizans, which was 
then secretly forming on the borders for the liberation of the king; a plan in which 
he acquiesced, but which his irresolution never suffered him to carry into execution. 

The remainder of the life of the unhappy De Charental is soon told.---It was a series 
of earnest, though unfixed and wavering, efforts to promote in accordance with his own 
views a national settlement. The dreadful scenes of 1791 followed: the attempted 
flight of the king, the degradation of the Royal Family, as they happened in succession, 
determined the ardent and flexible mind of Percy to applaud first the one side and then 
the other. He never seemed influenced by any great or guiding principles ; he was the 
creature of passion and feeling. An unauthorized insult to the king, would sometimes lead 
him to decry the liberty of the people ; while the bare suspicion of treachery in the court, 
was enough to make him call for the severest restraints upon the king. But I need not 
describe at length the termination of his unhappy life. The father of Agnese had 
followed the example of many of the noblesse in leaving France, and had joined the 
army on the frontiers, sending his daughter for protection to a friend in England. The 
Count determined to remain and watch the progress of evepts, and endeavour to moderate 
the ill-directed passions of his son. He saw him but seldom, and often has he, in the 
presence of my father, wept, and entreated Percy to leave these dreadful scenes, and flee 
to a place of security and quiet. It was in vain, for although he formed one of the 
majority, who were at that time favorable to a limited monarchy, yet he had become so 
deeply engaged in intrigue and faction, that he found himself unable to recede or retire--- 
it was only after the acceptance of the constitution by the king, that Percy plunged into 
all the turbulence and unrestrained violence of his old associates and colleagues. Ne 
sooner had the treachery of the king, and his willingness to seek an opportunity of 
violating the constitution, been instilled into the mind of Percy, than he became one 
of the most furious and ungovernable of the republicans. His history is short. He 
united his fortunes with Manuel and Danton, and after accelerating the death of the 
king, he was condemned, with many of his party, by the opposite faction, to the 
same scaffold. My father attended him, as constantly as a regard to his own safety 
would admit; he died bravely, and his last words were a farewell, and petition for 
forgiveness to Agnese. 

My father made interest to prevent his body from the interment allotted to those 
publicly executed, and attended his trunk toa more decent and well-ordered burial. With 
a fondness for his old profession, he preserved the skull as a memorial of his wayward and 
unhappy friend. “ This is that skull upon which I shall presently,”’ said the president, 
“have to make some observations---it is a fine craniological study, and the chief charac- 
“ teristics of the man are broadly and irresistibly developed. You may,” continued 
he, “ have some curiosity to know the fate of his friends---it is briefly told. The Count, 
“ accompanied by my father, immediately joined M. D‘Aubigné, but very soon languished 
; = died ; and the health of his friend failing, from fatigue and anxiety, he soon after 
fe ollowed his daughter to England, where upon the wreck of his fortune he contrived 

to live honorably and respected. My father lost no opportunity of contributing, by his 
** geclety and influence, to their welfare and happiness; and after time had softened the 
“ regret of Agnese for the fate and memory of Percy, my father made her an offer of 
* his a which was accepte d, and Agnese D‘Aubigné became mv beloved and revered 
‘ mother!” , 
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Every body seemed pleased with the account of the skull on 
the table, which Henry S. had given; but all regretted they had not 
known the history before, that they might have looked more inquisi- 
tively at his mother and father, and especially the former, when they 
visited him in W. a short time before, previously to setting out for 
France, to obtain a restitution of their property under the restored 
government, 


LOVE'S PROPHECY. 


I mourn, indeed, her faded life ; 
Yet early did I see 
That long this world of grovelling strife 
Her dwelling could not be: 
So soon the brightness of her youth 
Reflected on my heart that truth, 
That could its anguish die— 
Could time exhaust such tears of woe 
As those for loss of her that flow, 
Thine eyes would now be dry. 


While on her form a parent’s gaze 
Has dwelt with tender pride, 

I to that sweet and silent praise 
Have with my tears replied : 

My fancy saw her in the grave, 

E’en while her voice to music gave 
Its own endearing sway : 

I’ve listened to her gayest word, 

As if in that light tone I heard 
The requiem of to-day. 


O Love! to thee the heaviest ill 
Has never strange appeared ! 

To thee come sorrow when it will, 
It cannot come unfeared : 

Tho’ there are griefs of darker frame 

Than words can fashion—tongue can name, 
Thou long hast known them well ; 

Hast felt thro’ many a shuddering hour 

The fulness of affliction’s power 

Before its vengeance fell. ASP? %me 
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Epitome of the West India Question, in the form of a Dialogue 
between an Abolitionist and a West Indian. Murray. 


It is with great pleasure that we see that the Author of the 
excellent Dialogues on the West India Question which have already 
appeared in the pages of this Magazine, has now published them in 
a collected form, with the addition of many new arguments, and 
much new matter, so as really to give, what he professes to do, an 
epitome of the whole controversy. The mode of argument adopted 
by the Author is one strikingly calculated to promote the cause of 
truth; and it is impossible not to acknowledge the sincerity and 
candour of the writer who resorts to it. Above a thousand pam- 
phlets have been published upon this controversy ; and owing partly 
to this very multiplicity of authorities, the greatest error and misre- 
presentation still prevail on the subject. In this work, however, the 
public are presented with a “ truly royal road” to knowledge, as the 
essence of the arguments on each side of the question, on every 
branch of it, is here given in the short space of forty-nine pages. 

The Colonial question has, however, slept, comparatively speak- 
ing, during the present season. The intense interest excited by the 
change of Ministry, has superseded every other subject in the public 
mind,—and every thing seems to promise that the Session of Paria. 
ment will terminate without one of those violent, exasperating, and 
useless debates which have been so frequent for some time past. 
The two subjects connected with this question, which have been 
discussed in Parliament, are those contained under the third of the 
first section, and the third section of the whole subject, as given 
by our author, 

“ The West India Question, taken comprehensively, divides itself into the following 
heads :--- 
1. The Interests of the Negroes: 
1. Moral Turpitude of retaining them in Slavery. 
2. Their Condition and Treatment. 
3. Likelihood of their working in Freedom, 
Ul. The Interests of the Planters. 
Ill, Tue INTeReEsts of THE CouNntTRY. 


IV. tow far the Colonial Assemblies should be controlled by the Mother-country. 
V. Modes of granting Emancipation.” 


While these portions of the question are still fresh in the memory 
of our readers, we cannot do better than give the excellent analysis 
of the latter contained in the work before us; and it will be the 
reader's own fault if he is not at once, after perusing them, enabled 
to appreciate the various discussions which have been recently 
agitated respecting the Value of the Cotonies to the country. 


Ill. OF THE INTERESTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


ABOLITIONIST. WEST-INDIAN. 

** Colonial empire is one of the greatest The fate of the colonies you advert f 
curses of modern Europe. What have strikingly supports our general theory- Why 
Mexico and Peru done for Spain, the Bra- did they not yield advantage to the present 
tils for Portugal, Batavia for Holland? If state? ‘Why were they lost? One grea 
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ABOLITIONIST. 

the experience of others is lost upon us, let 
us profit by our own. Our trade with the 
United States of America Ils now ten times 
as great as when that territory was under 
our control---singular proof of annihilated 
commerce which was to follow the dissolu- 
tion of our connection ! --- Adam Smith, 
book iv. chap. vil. M'‘Culloch’s Lectures. 


The wants of our community require 
a certain quantity of sugar and Colonial 
produce. There is no mode of procuring 
that produce but the one of exchanging our 
manufactures for it. Bring it from what 
quarter we please, ships, seamen, commer- 
cial establishments, are required. It is 
surely more beneficial to go to the cheapest 
market at once, than to procure the same 
article at a dearer rate by means of impolitic 
restrictions and artificial regulations.-- Mill's 
Art. Colonies, Supp. Enc. Britan. 


Recollect well, that it is as wuch the 
interest of a foreign country to get rid of 
her raw produce, as it is for Great Britain 
to get rid of her manufactures. Enlight- 
ened commerce is grounded on reciprocal 
advantage. If 10,000]. worth of cottons 
of Manchester, purchase 500 hogsheads of 
sugar in Jamaica, but 520 in the Brazils, 
it is obvious that, independent of any fiscal 
regulations in the latter country, Great 
Britain is 20 hogsheads the gainer. So 
much less does it take of her products—so 
much less does it take of the labor of her 
industrious artizans—to purchase those com- 
modities of which she stands in need.--- 
Ricardo, chap. xxv. Mill’s Art. Colonies, 
Eucy. Britannica. 


g. eapues o! price will always secure 
' We for merchandize. The natural feel- 


VOL. Il} 


WEST-INDIAN. 

cause presents itself---misgovernment. We 
applaud your exclamation. May our Le- 
gislature learn wisdom by the past! The 
trade to the United States, it is said, is ten 
times as great now as formerly; but the 
trade to Canada is twenty times as great. 
Besides this superior comparative increase, 
we can control the latter, but we do not 
know how long the former may continue.--- 
M‘Donnell’s Free Trade, p. 425. 


You suppress the most essential con- 
sideration in the question, namely, that we 
cannot freely interchange our manufactures 
for the commodities of other countries. 
Arbitrary duties may be levied on them. 
Our woollens. go free into Jamaica to ex- 
change for sugar. Did the same woollens 
go to Columbia to purchase sugar, thev 
might be visited with a duty of fifty per 
cent.--- M‘Donnell’s Free Trade, p. 434. 


Free, reciprocal trade, instead of ap- 
proaching, is fast receding from, our grasp. 
In the face of our new mercantile system, 
America is imposing heavy duties on our 
goods. You argue throughout on the false 
position, that we can ourselves originate the 
commerce ; but not only must we have the 
concurrence but the ability of foreigners to 
consume our goods. It is not enough for 
us to say, we will give manuiactures for 
your sugar. Foreigners must answer, We 
want your manufactures, and we are willing 
to use them. ‘The question is, can this 
concurrence take place in a foreign trade 
to the same extent as in colonial trade? 
Even were foreigners to take off our leading 
manufactures, innumerable articles, indi- 
vidually trivial, but collectively important, 
and which are sent from hence to our 
colonies, they would fabricate for them- 
selves. You might be indulged in your 
idea of reciprocity and balance of payment, 
but the intercourse would be less. The 
proper alternative, therefore, resis between 
exchanging 10,000/. of British manufac- 
tures for 500 hogsheads of Jamaica sugar, 
or getting a market for only 50001. worth 
to purchase 260 hogsheads from foreigners, 
which diminished quantity is all that the 
wants of a starving population at home re- 
quire from superseded industry.—- M ‘Don. 
nell’s Free Trade, p. 441. 


We have shewn that foreign trade is 
precarious, and colonial trade certain. But 
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ings of men will break through the arbitrary 
restrictions of governments. That cheap- 
ness is our end. Industry, we maintain, is 
increased. Changes would take place in 
some employ ments, undoubtedly ; but we 
are not to view detached cases, but general 
effects. The manufactures of a nation 
ought never, in reality, to be at a loss for a 
market, if their means be properly adapted 
to their ends. Men who make sugar in 
foreign countries, will require the same 
articles as they who make sugar in British 
Colonies. If there be truth in the alleged 
superiority of English capital and skill, it 
is reasonable that we should supply them; 
and if there be greater cheapness, our 
capital will go farther, which will collaterally 
put in motion a greater quantity of domestic 
industry.---M‘Culloch’s Political Economy : 

---On Gluts. Vide also M. Say on Pro- 


duction, 
Your statement is fallacious. The 
colonies are peopled by emigrants. These 


would have consumed the products of the 
mother country had they remained at 
home, but their abstraction tends to dimi- 
nish rather than increase the national re- 
sources. It is, indeed, a singular mode of 
illustrating the advantages of colonial trade, 
to adduce the incessant drain of our citizens 
to perish in a pestilential climate.---Say’s 
Political Economy. 


The rate of profit is determined by the 
returns obtained from the last land taken 
unto cultivation in the mother country. 
Colonial trade has nothing to do with the 
It is the rate of profit alone which 
the extent to which foreign 
commerce can be carried; and therefore 
your reasoning, that the resources of the 
country are augmented by the colonies, is 
unsound, If profits appear higher in the 
colonial trade, it is because there is greater 
risk ; because it is more a lottery. Compass 
all the contingencies, and perhaps it will 
be found that the interests of capitalists 
generally have been injured, not benefited, 
by your assistance.—-M‘Culloch’s Sect. on 
Profit, part iii. sect. 8, 


matter. 
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WEST-INDIAN. 
this is not enough---a greater quantity of 
manufactures is necessarily consumed in 
our colonies than there would be in any 
foreign country, even imagining, for the 
sake of argument, that the will and the 
ability to use our goods were perfectly reci- 
procal on the part of foreigners. In British 
Colonies, British manners prevail. Their 
population conforms to the manners of the 
mother country, from facility of intercourse, 
identity of language, and similarity of 
fashions and national _ predilections.-— 
Brougham’s Colonial Policy. 


Emigration to the West Indies tends 
to increase population, and that, too, among 
the most valuable portion of the community 
---the middle classes. The opening afforded 
to enterprising young men to push their for- 
tunes abroad, removes much of the anxiety 
of parents to provide for them; and we 
may be fully sensible of the immense be- 
nefit diffusing itself in a variety of shapes, 
if we contrast with it the inertness, the 
genteel beggary, witnessed in those com- 
munities where there is no colonial outlet. 
To this enterprise of her sons in foreign 
climes, Britain owes much of her prosperity ; 
the profits of trade have been greatly in- 
creased, and augmented employment af- 
forded to the lower orders.---M*‘ Don- 
nell’s Free Trade, p. 443. 


The capital requisite for clearing the 
land and settling the colonies was supplied 
from Great Britain. Extensive works were 
erected to facilitate labor, large towns were 
established, ships were built, and appro- 
priate buildings required in the parent-state, 
for the transactions of the additional trade. 
To meet all these works, a great demand 
for capital arose. Advantage was taken by 
the possessors, and the rate of profit became 
high. This is our theory. Let us examine 
the facts to support it. The interest given 
tor money is considered to be the proper 
index to the existing rate of profit, rising 
as it rises, and falling as it falls. From 
1727 to 1739, the rate of interest wa 
scarcely three per cent. We know how 
much it has increased in modern times 
the last 


This contradicts your theory, of 
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ABOLITIONIST. 


Much of the exploded commercial doc- 
trine pervades your views. You forget 
that we are equally gainers by any country 
with whom we traffic becoming rich, as we 
are by the prosperity of our own Colonies. 
Suppose Columbia had required all those 
works you describe, if British capital had 
been to spare, it would have gone out to 
erect them. Money finds its own level. 
The possessor looks abroad to discover 
where he can derive the highest returns; 
and as individuals are always the best 
judges of their own concerns, if enlarged 
profit be derivable from extraneous invest- 
ment, they will take advantage of it of their 
own accord.---Mill’s Art. Colonies.--- Ency. 
Brit.---Vide also Mr. Lowe’s Art. Com- 


merce, 


National profit is made up of the 
profits of individuals; and if the result to 
these be not profit, but loss, it is absurd to 
say that the nation is a gainer. This in- 
volves the question,---are the colonies pro- 
ductive of profit to the owners, or are they 
not? Let us hear the statements of your 
most intelligent advocates on this subject. 

_“ There are few estates in the West 
Indies that have not, during the last twenty 
years, been sold or given up to creditors.’’ 
Speech of Mr, Marryat, 1813. 

“The great mass of the planters are 
men of oppressed fortune, consigned by 
debt to unremitting drudgery in the colonies, 
with a hope which eternally mocks their 
grasp of happier days, and a release from 
their embarrassments.”----Edward’s West 
Indies, vol. ii. book vi. chap. 5. 

__ “ For one planter that lives at ease in 
Great Britain, there are fifty toiling under 
4 load of debt in the colonies.”---Tobin’s 
Remarks on Ramsay's Essays. 


After such testimony of the ruinous 
‘peculation witnessed in sugar cultivation, he 
must be a bold man who would talk of profit 
Wing tothe mother country from her colo- 


nial trade.---Stephen’s Slavery. Cropper’s 
Alters, ; 





WEST-INDIAN. 

land taken into cultivation solely regulat- 
ing profits. But precisely contemporaneous 
with the increase in the rate of profit is the 
rise of the colonies into importance. We 
conceive, therefore, that their trade has 
materially operated to produce that bene- 
ficial result.----Vide Brougham's Colonial 
Policy.—-Malthus’s Principles of Political 
Economy. 


Assuming the position, that commerce 
benefits both the trading countries alike, 
your doctrine meets a signal refutation. 
All the wealth which in foreign trade a 
foreign country would have derived, reverts 
to this country in colonial trade. The 
emigrants return, and bring their wealth 
along with them. In point of fact, you do 
not purchase West India produce with ma- 
nufactures; that produce is part of the 
national income, and its amount will be 
found equai to the revenue of five of the 
best English counties.—Brougham’s Colo- 
nial Policy. 


Little logical acumen is required to detect 
your false conclusion. The very sale of the 
properties you advert to, proves that cul- 
tivation must be lucrative. ‘To effect a sale, 
there must be a purchaser. Examine into 
any of the cases quoted, and you will find 
20, 30, 40,0001. given for an estate sold in 
consequence of embarrassment. Would 
such a sum be sunk by a new cultivator in 
an unprofitable concern? Great transfers 
of property have undoubtedly taken place 
in the West Indies. But what do they 
prove? Not that cultivation is unprofitable, 
but that great variations in the price of 
colonial produce have occurred. Has nothing 
similar taken place in respect to corn in 


in England ?..-M‘ Donnell’s Free Trade. 
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Chat credulous dupes are occasionally 
found to sacrifice their property in the 
colonies, we readily believe. But their 
iran tic specu! itions serve not as a criterion 
to judge of advantageous trade. In the 
State Lottery in England, if oné man pur- 
chased all the tickets, he would be an 
enormous loser. Yet, though the chances 
collectively are so greatly unfavorable, in- 
dividuals freely purchase single tickets in 
the hope that their fortune may be better 
than their neighbours. Thus it is in the 
colonies. By delusive prospects of gain, by 
plans of deception and fraud, some silly 
simpleton, more oppressed with money than 
brains, becomes entrapped. He purchases ; 
he is ruined, and adds one more tothe lonr 
catalogue of miserable sufferers who pine 
sway their life in hopeless penury.—— 
Cropper’s Letters. 


Few are unacquainted with the extent of 


mortgaged property in the West Indies. 
If these mortgages be to be redeemed, then 
payment must come home in one shape or 
mother. What you mistake for national 
gain, is positively payment io part of loans 
made at some previous period.—Cropper’s 
Letters 


Che capital sunk in colonial cultivation is 
uid to exceed 100 millions. From exten- 
ve investments, extensive returns may be 

wetted. If those 100 millions had been 

marked in my other branch of commerce, 
ve should equally witness revenue flowing 
to this country. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, your statement of the excess of imports 
r exports, we still revert to the po ition, 
that upat al generates profit sand we affirm, 
at that trade must be most beneficial, 
capital is most securely invested,— 


och's Lectures on Political Econ my. 
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By parliamentary papers, it appears that 
the average imports, from the West Iniies 
into Great Britain, are annually 

" 2 o - of 8,200,000 
To the West Indies from 
Great Britain the average 


exports are - - 3,600,000 
There is thus a balance of 4,600,000 


annually flowing to the country. 

The colonial trade we have hitherto had 
entirely to ourselves, There are neither 
foreign exchanges nor the intervention of 
dealings with other countries, to perplex the 
inquiry. What, therefore, does this balance 
show but the clear national profit derivable 
from our West-India trade ?—M*‘ Donneil’s 
Free Trade, p- 446. 


It is obvious that no gold or silver, dollars 
or bullion, go out to the West Indies. ‘The 
whole outlay from this country consists of 
3,600,0001. of exported manufactures.— 
Therefore all loans made since the abolition 
of the Slave-trade must be included in this 
amount. Previously to the abolition of that 
trade, in 1807, there is to be taken into the 
account the exports to Africa to purchase 
the Slaves, as well as a return for the 
capital sunk in the ships employed, amount- 
ing to only a few hundred thousand pounds, 
to be placed opposite the millions flowing to 
this country. It is only when we trace the 
trade up to its very commencement that we 
perceive the full profit of the investment, 
and how it has tended to fructify and 
enrich every part of the empire.—M'‘Don- 
vell’s Free Trade, p. 447. 


lhe capital of 100 millions you advert to, 
has been the acquisition of colonial trade. 
It grew with the growth of the colonies. 
lt was not, as your argument would imply, 
a fund existing in the mother country, to be 
employed in this or in that quarter, as the 
possessors might feel disposed. Had it not 
been for the colonial trade, it would never 
have been created. In foreign commerce, 
profit is derivable merely from the capital 
employed in the interchange of commo- 
In West Indian commerce, besides 
this ordinary source of profit, the parent- 
state derives all the wealth arising trom the 
cultivation of the colonial lands. Here we 


dities. 


prove the benefit of those colonies. Whence 
have arisen the landed and funded invest- 
ments of the Morants, Dawkins, Taylors, 
Codringtons, 


Reckfords. Lascelles, and 

















ABOLITIONIST. 


Even on your own grounds, before na- 
tional profit can be estimated, we must fully 
consider the expense at which it is obtained. 
Our trade with the West Indies is saddled 
with a protecting duty of 10s, per cwt., and 
with a bounty on all refined sugar exported, 
which has the effect of raising the price in 
the home-market. These taken in con- 
junction, impose a tax on the public of 
upwards of two millions annually.—Speech 
of Mr. W. Whitmore.—Cropper’s Letters. 


Look to the expenses of the civil and 
military establishments. The West India 
colonies have cost us upwards of 50 millions 
of money, and more than 50,000 lives, 
Their expenditure is yearly increasing. 
They now encumber our finances to the 
exient of two millions a year. What a 
weight upen our national industry! What 
a mass of suffering might it not remove !--- 
Cropper's letters. 


Such retaliation will not serve your pur- 
pose. The drain upon our purses at all 
times, in peace or in war, too fatally tells 
the cost at which you are pampered to 
sult the people who feed you. Can we 
‘ose Our eyes to the monstrous corruptions 
to which you give birth; to the number of 
functionaries; to the whole legion of colo- 
nial placemen, pensioners, and sinecurists, 
who take the bread out of the mouths of 
the industrious? It would be difficult to 
Pronounce which is greatest---the ruinous 
“xpense, or the thorough pollution of public 
Principle, which your connexion entails 
UPON Us-=-Mill’s Art, Colonies. 


The wildest dream of alchemy never 
( {ualled the absurdity of looking for increase 
ween strength from your connexion. 
“wars have you not occasioned? It 
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many others too tedious to be enumerated, 
but whose estates may be seen in every 
country, and whose names appear in all our 
public funds?--- Brougham’s Colonial Policy. 
Letters in Jamaica Journal, 


Tie bounty has been taken off since July, 
1826. If the refiner receives any advantage 
at present in the drawback of duty which 
he recovers on the exportation of sugar, it 
is attributable to his own skill, and to the 
extent of capital he has invested. In 
regard to duty, the silk manufacturer has 
protection to the extent of 30 per cent. ; 
the agriculturist has 20s. a quarter on wheat; 
why therefore should the sugar-planter, 
spending his income among you, be treated 
differently ? in all his outlays, he is, as a con- 
sumer, at the expense of contributing to re- 
strictions and protection for the benefit of his 
fellow-subjects.--- M‘ Donnell’s Free Trade. 


It can be proved, by official documents, 
that the military expenditure for all the 
West-India colonies is only 580,000. per 
annum. If it have increased, to whom is 
that increase attributable? Is it not noto- 
rious that an immense body of troops had 
to go out to protect the colonies from the 
effects of your machinations? Your pub- 
lications and speeches were held forth by 
the Blacks as justificatory of rebellion. If, 
previous to your inflammatory proceedings, 
all was quiet, is it not proof that you are 
the legitimate cause of the increased expen- 
diture required for the maintenance of the 
public safety ? --- M’Donnell’s Considera- 
tions, chap. x, 


Attribute not to us what appertains to 
the British government. In the expense 
you advert to, our pockets, in the colonial 
taxes we pay, suffer the most. Our trade 
is shackled with the 44 per cent. duties, 
and the war-taxes are still imposed upon 
our produce. In regard to the other por- 
tion of expenditure, you have no more right 
to exclaim against us for its amount, than 
you have against the citizens of Dublin for 
the cost of their garrison.---Brougham’s 


Colonial Policy. 


Your colonies contribute to your safety. 
Were it not for them, you would have the 
horrors of war off the coasts of Kent and 
Lancashire, which would othorwise take 
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was the thirst for colonial dominion which 
led to the fratricidal war against American 
liberty, with all its disgraceful defeats, and 
all the massacres of the Indian hatchet. 
In more modern times, when the armies of 
our enemies were pouring over the Rhine 
and the Alps, we were crippling our re- 
sources by sending thousands, and tens of 
thousands, of our bravest troops to die in the 
West Indian hospitals. You talk of raising 
seamen! Is the sugar we require to be 
ever borne through the air by balloons ? 
If you were repudiated, we should become 
possessed of more seamen through the 
increased property of the empire.---Fdin. 
Review, No, 82. 


WEST INDIAN. 

place in the Charibean Seas. In regard to 
the supply of seamen, we use no extrava- 
gant argument. We simply affirm, that 
colonial trade renders that certain which 
otherwise would be precarious. We rejoice 
that you have alluded to the late war. When 
Buonaparte was possessed of all the Conti- 
nent; when America, forgetting her ties of 
language and kindred liberty, had waged 
war against us,~--we appeal to the common 
sense of our countrymen,---could this coun- 
try have maintained the conflict without the 
aid of her colonies? Has a new race of 
men arisen in the world, that we should re- 
ject experience, and legislate as if the mil- 
lenium had arrived ?--- Brougham’s Colonial 
Policy, M*‘Donnell’s Free Trade. 


SONG, 


o_—-—— 


I launched my frail bark, and spreading my sail, 
I courted the boisterous wave ; 
No tempests I feared, nor dreaded the gale, 
Nor a deep and a watery grave. 
Thy love was my dream, 
Hope shed a faint gleam 
For ever, for ever. 


I knew not my track, nor the dangerous course, 
But I gazed on the mariner’s star ; 
I steered by its light, my only resource,— 
It steadily welcomed afar. 
Thy love was that light, 
But it shone in the night 
For ever, for ever. 


Now tempests and clouds obscure the bright ray, 
As over the billows I roll ; 
My compass still faithful shall point out the way, 
And tremblingly turn to the pole. 
Thy love is my guide, 
Tho’ oceans divide, 


For ever, for ever. 
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April 2. Never saw the House fuller or so spirit-stirring— 
declare the fun of the ‘‘ New Administration” is most refreshing, and 
nearly reconciles one to the illness of Lord Liverpool. The House 
was growing insufferably stupid and common-place—like matrimony 
after the first week, and required some titillating cephalic to make it 
sneeze and lively. I could not help laughing outright at the change 
of places. ‘“ His Majesty’s Opposition ” have taken a Peter Wilkin’s 
flight to the high land of Canaan westward of the Treasury Benches 
—whence they may view at a distance the scene of their juvenile 
errors. George Dawson occupies Tierney’s seat; Sir. T. Lethbridge, 
Brougham’s; Mr. Sudbury Wilks, Sir F. Burdett’s; it reminds one 
of Horace’s description of the effects of a deluge. 

Omne cum Proteus (Tierney) pecus (the Whigs) egit altos visere montes (of 

the Treasury) ; 

Piscium (the Lethbridges and Dawsons) et summo genus hesit almo 

Nota que sedes fuerat columbis. 

Neither Althorpe, Milton, myself, nor Hume have changed our 
seats-—nor of course our principles; for I am convinced it will end 
in that—if it has not begun so. But more of this anon. It must be 
gratifying to the country to know that that most modest, unassuming, 
able, important and influential personage, Mr. John Calcraft, has 
graciously condescended to sit on the front row of the Ministerial 
Benches (Tierney, Burdett, Brougham, &c. sit two, three, and 
four seats back), for the purpose of sheltering Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Huskisson, and the other Members of the Administration, under 
the protection of his countenance and favour! Surely such consi- 
derate condescensions will be followed by addresses of gratitude from 
every parish in the country—from Chester to Gravesend—from the 
Brazen Head in Inverness, to the Fly on the Chariot Wheel in the 
Isle of Wight! There can be now no doubt of the stability of the 
New Government—Mr. John Calcraft supports it! 

The readers of the Diary were prepared for Peel’s resignation— 
I alluded to it in the first announcement of Lord Liverpool's illness. 
His explanatory speech last night, on the whole, does him credit, 
and sustains his deservedly high reputation for consistency and inte- 
grity. Egotism and affectation of manner apart, it was fair, tempe- 
rate, and straight forward. He was least successful in varnishing his 
soreness of feeling—I dont mean from loss of place, but from 
discovering that he was not the all-important man in the eyes of his 
sovereign and country, many of his admirers would fain persuade 
him he was. By the way, some of those admirers have complained 
of the tone in which I have occasionally spoken of him. Now I 
Can assure these respectable, and in many instances, esteemed per- 
sons, that they do themselves, Mr. Peel, and me, great srt 
themselves, because they incur the censure of blind partiality and 
weak judgment, and thereby deteriorate the value of their esteem, in 
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objecting to the free and frequent mention of their idol’s defects ;— 
Mr. Peel—for it is a detraction from his unquestionable merits to fear 
that he cannot afford to be told of his equally unquestionable defects ;— 
and me—for it is far from my wish to rudely pull him down from his 
just station, I would guard against the consequences of his being 
placed on an artificial height, by early placing him at his proper 
elevation, and to strengthen the shoots of his usefulness, so to speak, 
by lopping away the weeds of his imperfections. I have, since] 
knew him, viewed Mr. Peel as the most rising man of his time; and 
[ am convinced, that he will never be surpassed, if equalled, in the 
qualifications of Home Secretary. I have already declared my 
opinion, that he will always enjoy first-rate influence in a secondary 
station; but that, for the very same reason, he never will be equal to 
the trust of Prime Minister. Mr. Peel is an intellectual illustration 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the division of labor. His 
mind is naturally of a narrow range, but from being concentrated on 
one point or subject, is capable of doing more on that point or sub- 
ject, than intellects of much higher order, and more extensive 
compass, but less continuity of attention. Hence his excellence as 
Home Secretary---hence his inadequacy to the width and variety of 
the functions of the Premier. Hence his satisfactoriness as a 
speaker on particular questions---hence too his unsatisfactoriness, 
unless on those particular subjects. Mr. Peel is by no means an 
orator; nevertheless, his pretensions as a parliamentary speaker are 
of no ordinary quality. His great defects are those of affectation. 
His gesture and intonation are stiff—petit-maitre-ish and formal ; 
his matter invariably pervaded by egotism and professions of can- 
dour. This is his ruling sin; and this it is his friends ought to 
endeavour to eradicate, for it spoils the man, and gives birth to 
unfair, though not unnatural, suspicions of his integrity. As th 
head of the Anti-Catholic party in the Commons, he acted discreetly 
and consistently in not serving under a Catholic leader. I accord- 
ingly cheered him last night in every part of his speech, but the oft 
repeated boastings of all the good he effected when in office. If 
these boastings were made for the first time, or even for the tenth 
time, | would have joined in the chorus of applause; but having heard 
them as often as I've heard him speak, I was disgusted; the more 
so, perhaps, as [ never yet heard him mention the names of Sir S. 
Kiomilly, or Sir J. Mackintosh, who ploughed and sowed the field 
from which he has reaped so much reputation. I trust he, and his 
friends, will profit by these hints. 

I never saw so much triumphant glee in any man’s countenance 
as in Canning’s at the absurdities of the noodle and doodle leaders of 
the new Opposition—George Dawson! and Sir Thomas Lethbridge! 
Such contemptible and impotent petulance will do more for the 
new government than avowed support. How poor Somersetshire did 
writhe under Brougham’s castigation. Ithoucht he was going into 
convulsions. I never heard Brougham to ‘more advantage—his 
comparing the poor devil to the metaphysical ass between the two 
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opposite, and equally motived, bundles of hay, was most sarcastically 
droll. 1 declare my sides have never recovered from the effects of 
laughing, Canning was evidently not himself---I can’t say I at all 
like the aspect of the coincidence of the six resignations with his visit 
to the king. It smacks marvellously of double intrigue---of the 
biters bitten. Interesting debate expected to-night in the Lords. 

3. I declare we of the Commons are treated very cavalierly, 
to say the best, by their Lordships—hustled about without any cere- 
mony or deference, Wilmot Horton and I, after a five hours’ stew- 
ing in a corner among the reporters, found that our hats had ‘paired 
“of” with some of the noble Lords. One of those reporters was 
very near deranging, a la Tom Cribb, the architecture of Masterton 
Ure’s phiz, though he claimed the privilege of an M. P. This was 
indeed a new reading of the &berty of the press.---Did’nt pity that 
Ure-~-look upon bim as another Wilks. Was glad to see my inge- 
nuous friend Goderich where he is: he'll, from private worth and 
public reputation, make an admirable leader in the Lords. Goderich 
is a superior man, I take it, on all points, to Peel: he is more ungs- 
tentatiously frank and ingenuous, and less professing—is more 
happy in adapting his style to his subject, and less theatrical in his 
delivery---and has all Peel’s perspicuity, with less straining after 
effect. In good sense and tact, they are, I think, equal---so | take 
it are their acquirements; but my friend, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speeches are so pervaded by earnest and unaffected 
sincerity, as to render him a much more pleasing, and, all things 
equal, a much more effective debater. Plunkett is sent up to the 
Lords, evidently for the purpose of shaking the Anti-Catholic, Anti- 
Canning spleen out of Lord Eldon. It will be a glorious fight---the 
irish mastiff and English bull dog---2 to Lon Johnuy. I have not 
the honor of Lord Tenterden’s acquaintance; but am told’by Aber- 
cromby and Sir J. Mackintosh, though he is not a Scotchman, that 
he is one of the ablest and most upright judges that ever presided 
mthe King’s Bench. His defect is that of his birth and profession, 
namely, an overbearing arrogance of manner towards his inferiors ; 
unattended in this instance, I believe, by a contrary obsequiousness 
to those above him in rank and power. I am sorry to see the breed 
of Law Lords increasing so fast---the peerage won't be worth accept- 
ing by and by. How silly it is for the seceding lords to deny so 
vehemently the existence of a ‘ concert” to resign on the event of 
Mr. Canning’s supremacy. If they did’nt literally, every body 
knows they virtually caballed; for if they did not, they ought, as 
their official existence depended on the exclusion of Canning. 
Every body knew that Canning meant to send Eldon, Bathurst, 
Westmoreland, and Co. to the right-about, and to fix Wellington in 
his proper place—the Horse Guards, and out of the Cabinet; and 
therefore every body interpreted his Premiership as the synonym of 
their resignation, Of the speeches last night, Wellington’s pleased 
me most, both in manner and matter; at the same time that I think 
his Grace was unnecessarily sensitive on the score of dignity. I also 
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objecting to the free and frequent mention of their idol’s defects _— 
Mr. Peel—for it is a detraction from his unquestionable merits to fear 
that he cannot afford to be told of his equally unquestionable defects ;— 
and me—for it is far from my wish to rudely pull him down from his 
just station, I would = against the consequences of his being 
placed on an artificial height, by early placing him at his proper 
elevation, and to strengthen the shoots of his usefulness, so to speak, 
by lopping away the weeds of his imperfections. I have, since | 
knew him, viewed Mr. Peel as the most rising man of his time; and 
[ am convinced, that he will never be surpassed, if equalled, in the 
qualifications of Home Secretary. I have already declared my 
opinion, that he will always enjoy first-rate influence in a seconda 
station; but that, for the very same reason, he never will be equal to 
the trust of Prime Minister. Mr. Peel is an intellectual illustration 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the division of labor. His 
mind is naturally of a narrow range, but from being concentrated on 
one point or subject, is capable of doing more on that point or sub- 
ject, than hacoteets of much higher order, and more extensive 
compass, but less continuity of attention. Hence his excellence as 
Home Secretary---hence his inadequacy to the width and variety of 
the functions of the Premier. Hence his satisfactoriness as a 
speaker on particular questions---hence too his unsatisfactoriness, 
unless on those particular subjects. Mr. Peel is by no means an 
orator; nevertheless, his pretensions as a parliamentary speaker are 
of no ordinary quality. His great defects are those of affectation. 
His gesture and intonation are stiff—petit-maitre-ish and formal ; 
his matter invariably pervaded by egotism and professions of can- 
dour. This is his ruling sin; and this it is his friends ought to 
endeavour to eradicate, for it spoils the man, and gives birth to 
unfair, though not unnatural, suspicions of his integrity. As the 
head of the Anti-Catholic party in the Commons, he acted discreetly 
and consistently in not serving under a Catholic leader. I accord- 
ingly cheered him last night in every part of his speech, but the oft 
repeated boastings of all the good he effected when in office. If 
these boastings were made for the first time, or even for the tenth 
time, I would have joined in the chorus of applause; but having heard 
them as often as I’ve heard him speak, I was disgusted; the more 
so, perhaps, as I never yet heard him mention the names of Sir S. 
Romilly, or Sir J. Mackintosh, who ploughed and sowed the field 
from which he has reaped so much reputation. I trust he, and his 
friends, will profit by these hints. 

I never saw so much triumphant glee in any man’s countenance 
as in Canning’s at the absurdities of the noodle and doodle leaders of 
the new Opposition—George Dawson! and Sir Thomas Lethbridge! 
Such contemptible and impotent petulance will do more for the 
new government than avowed support. How poor Somersetshire did 
writhe under Brougham’s castigation. Ithought he was going into 
convulsions. I never heard Brougham to more advantage—his 
comparing the poor devil to the metaphysical ass between the two 
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ite, and equally motived, bundles of hay, was most sarcastically 
droll. 1 declare my sides have never recovered from the effects of 
laughing, Canning was evidently not himself---I can’t say I at all 
like the aspect of the coincidence of the six resignations with his visit 
to the king. It smacks marvellously of double intrigue---of the 
biters bitten. Interesting debate expected to-night in the Lords. 

3. I declare we of the Commons are treated very cavalierly, 
to say the best, by their Lordships—hustled about without any cere- 
mony or deference, Wilmot Horton and I, after a five hours’ stew- 
ing in a corner among the reporters, found that our hats had “paired 
“off” with some of the noble Lords. One of those reporters was 
very near deranging, a la Tom Cribb, the architecture of Masterton 
Ure’s phiz, though he claimed the privilege of an M. P. This was 
indeed a new reading of the diberty of the press.---Did’nt pity that 
Ure---look upou bim as another Wilks. Was glad to see my inge- 
nuous friend Goderich where he is: he'll, from private worth and 
public reputation, make an admirable leader in the Lords. Goderich 
is a superior man, I take it, on all points, to Peel: he is more ungs- 
tentatiously frank and imgenuous, and less professing—is more 
happy in adapting his style to his subject, and less theatrical in his 
delivery---and has all Peel’s perspicuity, with less straining after 
effect. In good sense and tact, they are, I think, equal---so I take 
it are their acquirements; but my friend, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speeches are so pervaded by earnest and unaffected 
sincerity, as to render him a much more pleasing, and, all things 
equal, a much more effeetive debater. Plunkett is sent up to the 
Lords, evidently for the purpose of shaking the Anti-Catholic, Anti- 
Canning spleen out of Lord Eldon. It will be a glorious fight---the 
Irish mastiff and English bull dog---2 to lon Johnuy. I have not 
the honor of Lord Tenterden’s acquaintance; but am told’by Aber- 
cromby and Sir J. Mackintosh, though he is not a Scotchman, that 
he is one of the ablest and most upright judges that ever presided 
in the King’s Bench. His defect is that of his birth and profession, 
namely, an overbearing arrogance of manner towards his inferiors ; 
unattended in this instance, I believe, by a contrary obsequiousness 
to those above him in rank and power. I am sorry to see the breed 
of Law Lords increasing so fast---the peerage won't be worth accept- 
ing by and by. How silly it is for the seceding lords to deny so 
vehemently the existence of a ‘‘ concert” to resign on the event of 
Mr. Canning’s supremacy. If they did’nt literally, every body 
kuows they virtually caballed; for if they did not, they ought, as 
their official existence depended on the exclusion of Canning. 
Every body knew that Canning meant to send Eldon, Bathurst, 
Westmoreland, and Co. to the right-about, and to fix Wellington in 
bis proper place—the Horse Guards, and out of the Cabinet; and 
therefore every body interpreted his Premiership as the synonym of 
their resignation. Of the speeches last night, Wellington's pleased 
me most, both in manner and matter; at the same time that I think 
his Grace was unnecessarily sensitive on the score of dignity. I alse 
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think that when he resigned, he believed that His Majesty would not 
accept of his resignation. As it is, | am sure he will be re-appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, before two months---they can’t do without 
him. I think he was perfectly justified in asking “ who was to be 
* the head of the new government,” having a precedent in Mr. Canning 
himself, when in 1812 he asked Lord Liverpool the same question, 
under the same circumstances. But there is, it appears, an old 
grudge towards Canning on the part of the Grand Duke—a circum. 
stance that has not injured the former very materially in the estima- 
tion of a certain influential Marchioness. One of the Somersets men- 
tioned the matter to me sometime ago, but I forget it now. Lord 
Eldon hates, as every body knows, the ground Canning steers along, 
as my friend Sir Joseph Yorke says, and could not decently conceal 
his joy at Canning’s going out to India in 1822---“ The respectable 
‘* person now on his way to another hemisphere,”—verily a dignified 
manner of speaking of the most gifted of his colleagues. Canning, 
to be sure, paid it off with interest---‘* The pettifogging spirit that 
‘* presides in the House of Lords.” And yet Lord Eldon is one of 
my favorites. I like his sturdiness, his old times stubbornness ; and 
I admire the zeal with which he resists any thing like a change in 
the ancient usages and laws---no matter how absurd and unjust 
these may be. And then he sheds tears with such apparent sincerity 
of feeling. He certainly possesses, in perfection, one of the Homeric 
qualifications of a hero, namely, the lachrymose. He wept, at 
least, a quart and a half of tears last night, bidding farewell to office. 
The scene reminded me forcibly of Liston in Launcelot. Mansfield 
is the George Dawson of the Lords; and my friend, the Marquis of 
Londonderry, the Sir T. Lethbridge. Goderich’s reply to the former 
was a smasher, and will stifle his intended, or rather pretended (for 
it will never come on), motion on the Catholic Claims in the bud. 
What a ludicrous passion old Westmoreland and old Bathurst must 
needs get into, like geese or ducks in a thunder storm, to again 
quote my classical friend Sir Joseph.-- Londonderry swears vengeance 
against Canning, because forsooth the latter does not look upon my 
friend as a modern Duke of Marlborough, equally great in the field 
and the Cabinet. The Noble Marquis boasts of his being the possessor 
of “* common sense.” We are, of course, bound to believe him; at 
the same time I cannot help remarking that he takes a most extra- 
ordinary mode of displaying his possessions. His common sense 
flavours marvellously of the atmosphere of St. Luke’s. Personal 
hatred, arising out of hurt vanity, is so plainly the actuating motive 
of his opposition, that even in the Lords he will be ineffective. ! 
say the yrds, for they will never forgive Canning’s sarcasms upon 
their dignity, particularly his designating them as “ a stagnant lake 
* of collected 1onor, requiring to be refreshed and renewed by waters 
“from new springs.” The same malevolent feelings that have put 
Londonderry forward, and that have neutralized his acerbity, will 
place Lord Grey in the foremost rank of opposition. I under- 
stand his Lordship is to make a grand attack on the whole political 
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life of Mr. Canning. It won't tell, I can assure him, the motive is 
too contemptible, ani! too well known; the more so as no one forgets 
the last lashing Canning gave his Lordship on the Spanish business. 
What an assuming coxcomb that Ellenborough is! as empty and 
inflated, and self-important, as his Commons prototype, Calcraft. I 
dont think much of my Lord Lansdowne’s abilities---specious, not 
solid---too much husk to the kernel; but still it is presumptuous in a 
chaff spouter like Ellenborough, to formally rise to reply to him. 
The truth is, the urbane manners of Lord Liverpool in conde- 
scending to notice the froth of every presuming lordling that was 
affected with verbal flatulency, have spoilt Ellenborough, and the 
whole race of titled Sentence-mongers. Ellenborough thinks him- 
self the handsomest man in England, though his head, face, and 
figure, are of the true Athiopian mould; and he spends four hours 
a-day at his toilet. ‘‘ Dont you think,” said he to me one day in 
the park, “ that my bust is like that of the Antinous?” “IT 
“ always thought so,” I replied ; ‘‘ though- your hair is rather woolly.” 
“ Woolly! why lady Mary T. and Miss F. say it is the finest head of 
“hair in England.” That Winchelsea makes a great ass of himself, 
though he too fancies himself a second Chatham. He is the Goul- 
bourn of the Lords---a bigot, without any thing to atone for his 
virulence. He expected some lord-of-the-bedchambership, through 
his father-in-law, old Polonious Montrose. The place is just fit 
for him, and he for it; but he wont get it for all that. 


4. “ O hard condition !—twin-born with greatness, 
Subject to the breath of every fool.” 


Certainly the new Opposition is determined not to let the new 
Premier sleep on a bed of roses. Such a bitter attack as that begun 
last night by Dawson, and seconded by Peel and stupid Sir E. 
Knatchbull! Why was poor Lethbridge silent? Was he afraid of 
another dose from Brougham? I was, I must confess, taken by 
surprise ; for surely it cannot be now a secret, that Tierney is to be 
Master of the Mint, with a seat in the Cabinet; Abercromby, Judge 
Advocate ; and Morpeth’s father, the Woods and Forests. Dawson's 
speech was evidently concocted with great care; and but for its 
petulance, would have told better. Brougham, with some truth, 
boasted afterwards in my hearing, that he “ did not leave a rag of it 
“together.” By the way, I must confess that Brougham has grown 
upon my esteem—I mean on the score of his talents as a parlia- 
mentary orator. He certainly is the ablest extempore speaker in the 
House—as Tierney is the ablest extempore debater, and Canning the 
only extempore orator. Peel has at length declared himself—has 
unfurled the standard of opposition. “ Such an act,” said Mr. 
Canning, with triumphant energy in his peculiarly impressive tone, 
“Is worth a thousand professions of unqualified neutrality.” The 
“ professions” was pronounced most emphatically, with his eye fixed 
on Mr. Peel—who writhed but a few minutes before under the casti- 
gation of Sir Francis Burdett---particularly when the Baronet sneered 
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at his “ endless professions of candour.” It was the best speech I 
ever heard Burdett make---as Peel’s was decidedly the worst. 

5. How very silly it is for Londonderry and Lethbridge to be 
calling such a man as my friend Lord Dudley, a locum tenens 
minister; ot as Mr. Sturges Bourne; when they cannot be ignorant 
of the fact, that Ward is, take him all in all, one of the most accom- 
plished men in the empire, and was one of the most eloquent men of 
his time in the Commons---and as they may shortly feel, is the most 
sarcastic wit in the Upper House---not excepting Lords Holland 
and King. Could a man so gifted, possessing as he does a princely 
fortune, and free from the anxieties of a parent, consent to be the 
loeum tenens of any place in the Cabinet? I confidently assert, that 
an abler Foreign Secretary could not be found, or one of greater 
personal influence at almost every Court in Europe. Lord Byron 
thought him the only orater in Parliament in his time; and Mr, 
Canning has often declared, that his knowledge of foreign diplo- 
macy was only equalled by the vigor of his judgment. Dudley is, 
in fact, a great acquisition to the government. The great defect in 
my noble friend’s character is his parsimony---he is avaricious to 
meanness, and actually begrudges himself the expense of his dinner. 
His vice---for vice I deem it, let Economists and Scotchmen call it 
what they will---it is but fair to add, is the resultof education. From 
his childhood, parsimony was theoretically and practically inculcated 
to him by both his parents---so that he could not avoid being either 
a miser, or what is perhaps worse, a spendthrift. I mention these 
facts here with the hope of awakening the high intellect of Lord 
Dudley to a great defect in his character. He ought to be now one 
of the most leading, if not the first, man in the kingdom ; and can 
blame nobody but himself, if he yet does not assume his propet 
station. How droll, and yet if he had feeling how humiliating, was 
poor Sir Thomas’s peccavi, ‘* spare me,” to Brougham last night 5 
and how contemptuous and cutting Huskisson’s ironical repetition of 
the appeal, ‘‘ the House had heard enough of the ridiculous already.” 
Peel looks very mortified. Dawson tells me he gives two grand dinner 
parties to the Outs. Wonder will he ask me---wont go if he does. 
[ hate your conciliating gentlemen—send me an out-and-outer, 
whatever side he is. Dawson said his party would namber thirty 
offered 3 to 1 it dont make half the number. 

7. Heard a long conversation yesterday (Sunday) at Brookes’s 
on the Whig accession to office. I objected to it—particularly a8 
most of its members are identified, more or less, with Reform; and 
as all must---if they act on principle-«-be opposed to Mr. Canning 
on the Test Acts. I did’nt mind a word that the lawyers said, for f 
take ita lawyer would say any thing, and defend any line of conduct; 
and therefore wont respect what Scarlet, Brougham, &e. uttered. 
But | think there ismuch good sense in what my friends Althorpe 
and Milton, who have resolved upon supporting the government, said 
on the subject. A great deal to be sure was prefaced about “ liberal 
“ Compromise” and “ mutual concession,” and all that trimming, 
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milk and water slang, which the ‘‘ moderate” Whigs dealin. Now 
| detest all this; and am not at all changed in my opinions by 
the elaborate defence set up for the Whigs by Sir J. Mackintosh 
in a recent number of the Edinburgh Review. The truth is, as 
Althorpe said, the only argument for the Whigs supporting the 
Canning Administration is, that it is the best they can get at present, 
and approximates nearest in its principles to their own---leaving then 
ao other alternative than to support those who, upon the whole, are 
liberal and enlightened statesmen ; or by opposing them, to make 
way for the introduction into the Administration of Toryism in its 
most hideous forms---that is, as Sir Francis Burdett said, do as much 
good as they could, and hope the best for the remainder. This is 
the only defence : what the Reviewer, and Brougham, and the rest 
say, is sheer trimming and flimsy sophistry. The truth is, the 
moderate Whigs---and your moderate Tories, are after all a trimming, 
contradictory, and equivocating party (for they are one), neither 
one thing nor the other; neither democratics nor royalists; but a 
heterogeneous mixture of both---too captious, arrogant, pernicious, 
and disrespectful to authority, to be useful servants in a monarchy; 
“too aristocratical, cautious, and tenacious of old constitutions, 
‘to deserve the confidence, or excite the sympathies, of a generous 
“and enlightened people.” Hence their continued see-saw prac- 
tice of admissions and retractions; now clamoring for Catholic 
Emancipation---anon refusing to repeal the Test Act; now forcing 
liberty and free institutions down the throats of the Portuguese--- 
then refusing to sweep away the corruptions of the Court of Chan- 
cery, or to enquire into the swindling transactions of M. P. Joint 
Stock Company Directors—voting 80,000/. a-year to the Duke of 
Clarence, and refusing 2000/. a-year to the ablest Trade Minister the 
country has ever had; now declaiming about the rights of the 
people---now about the sacred influence of the aristocracy---now 
(of which I am sick) about maintaining the unquestionable prero- 
gative of the sovereign---paralysing every liberal proposition by some 
timid and paltry reservation---chilling every truly popular sentiment 
by some cold fear of excess of the danger of sudden changes, or by 
some Cautious and crafty saving of the privileges of rank and esta- 
blishment. JI am aware that a great deal may be said on the other 
side, and that much of the evil consequence of half-way measures is 
unavoidable; but still J think parties ought to say so, and not be 
blinking the fact under profession of the expediency of “ liberal 
‘* compromise,” and ‘“ mutual concession.” Iam convinced that this 
liberal compromise is all on the side of the Whigs; and that Mr. 
Canning will not abate one jot of his principles. And I am therefore 
equally convinced that this liberal compromise will be the finishing 
blow to Whig consistency, and to Whig reputation. 

8. What a difference between the Marquis of Chandos and 
Lord Nugent; the one a captious bigot, the other an open-hearted 
liberal—the nephew, proud, overbearing, and empty---the uncle, 
conciliatory, modest, aud intelligent. Maurice Fitzgerald treated 
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Chandos with very proper severity of tone; one or two such replies 
per month would greatly benefit Master Richard Plantagenet, 
Althorpe, Nugent, apd Milton have, as’ I predicted yesterday, de- 
clared for the Government; so did Maberly, a gentleman who does 
the Calcraft on Finance subjects, and would fain persuade you, that 
he knows a vast deal about the Sinking Fund, and the dead weight. 
He postponed his motion, because for which he did not wish to 
destroy the infant Administration! I look upon Althorpe and Milton 
as among the honestest and best informed men in the House, though 
[am by no means one of their phalanx. It is a pity that Althorpe 
has not a better voice, or rather a more impressive intonation ; for he 
really speaks sensibly and concisely. It is also a pity that he does 
not assume more solemnity of manner, as it is an equal pity that our 
friend Milton does not assume less. I went into the House with the 
intention of voting along with General Gascoyne for a Shipping 
Committee, but changed my mind before the debate was half over. 
Who would have believed that Poulett Thomson could make such a 
speech---he made a ridicule of my friend Liddell, and the gallant 
member for Liverpool. To be sure, three-fourths of his speecli was 
taken from the last number of the Westminster Review, and the 
greater part of the remainder from the Parliamentary Review; still, 
however, it does him credit. But the knock-down blows came from 
Huskisson---every statement, every sentence, a clincher. I was 
glad to hear him mill that ugly man Zard Lauderdale in such fine 
style. It was worthy of Thurlow, or even Chatham. 
10. I am worried to death about this Cambridge Election. 
{ once for all announce, that I will never again employ any 
little influence I may possess in Alma-Mater in favor of any Anti- 
Catholic candidate. Dante to Dr. and other Johnians, to 
vote for Sir J. Copley merely in opposition to Goulbourn, As to 
William Bankes, if I had a thousand votes, he should not have one, 
not less on account of his ‘‘ No Popery” cry, than his conduct towards 
Mr. Buckingham. For Mr. Tindal’s talents, and great legal know- 
ledge, I have the highest respect; but still will remain neuter—I 
know he will beat Bankes hollow. I have betted 7 to 4 by at least 
100; for he is all powerful in Trinity, and has the best of it in John’s 
and Caius. He will be returned also, because he is in office---the 
wand of Popilius not being more powerful than the insignia of office 
in Cambridge.* If Goulbourn, therefore, had but little chance before, 
he has none now that he is but an ex-secretary. 
ib. TI hate sentiment, and I detest your pensive researches; 
still one cannot always resist a train of serious thoughtfulness that 
glooms over the mind like black clouds over a still lake, darkening 
without ruffling the surface. For the soul of me, 1 could not rouse 
myself from a fit of melancholy musing that came over me in the 
gallery yesterday, from the reflection, that of the hundreds of being 
spirits that were then fuming and fretting the hour, not one would be 
— of in 100 years ; no, not one. Certainly Canning’s name will 
e preserved in historical libraries; and some of his speeches may be 
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read by the curious inquirer into the style of former days; but still 
he will not be known, nor any of his parliamentary contemporaries. 
If he carries Emancipation, it will make him immortal; but he re- 
quires the carrying such a measure under great difficulties to perpe- 
tuate his name. ‘His speeches, like those of Pitt, Fox, Wyndham, 
will be of course referred to by his successors; but they will not, I 
think, become classics, though their pretensions are far higher than 
any of the above orators to classical-reputation-eminence. Of course, 
when I say *‘ known,” I mean known as Burke is known; and as 
such geniUs---VIRES ACQUIRIT EUNDO---will be known. Peel will be 
known in the common acceptation of the term, from the Criminal 
Laws passed in his time; Huskisson will long be looked up to for his 
liberal Commercial Policy; as Wilberforce will long be worshipped 
by the whole genus of real and pretended Saints. Brougham 
will be known as the attorney-general of the Queen, though 
nobody since the trial ever read (or will read) a speech of his 
on the subject; and Dick Martin’s name will be traditionary in 
Smithfield for sympathy with the sufferings of bullocks and donkeys. 
But this is not to be “‘ known ;” and more than that, I doubt of every 
man I was last night looking upon, though many looked and 
strutted as if their names were already embalmed in the noblest 
efforts of genius and patriotism. A crowd of apt sayings of all 
= and tongues rushes upon my mind----let the pedantic quote 
them. 

12. Solomon Beaumont and Solomon Winchelsea have both 
given notice of motions to upset the New Administration! Mad and 
radical as is the one, and foolish and ultra-toryish as is the other---I 
will give five to one that neither will be rash enough to expose the 
impotence of the “ feelings of opposition,” by venturing upon any 
course that would lead to a counting of numbers. No; the morti- 
fication of defeat, the corrodings of hurt vanity and hatred, and the 
soreness of contemptuous ejection from office, may vent themselves in 
guerilla skirmishes, and petulant and disgusting vituperation---but a 
main battle will be shunned as---suicidal annihilation. The noise and 
clamour will be just in proportion to the consciousness of utter want 
of substance---as empty vessels, when struck, emit the loudest sound. 
[ heard the names of all who would vote, or be likely to vote, in the 
Commons against Mr. Canning, told over; and I defy even George 
Dawson to make the calculation more at the highest than 68. And 
what would be 68 to 350---the remainder of Members now in town! 
Even in the Lords, the supposed strong hold of the non-contents, Mr. 
Canning’s majority would not be now less than from 70 to 90. The 
truth is, there is but one question upon which the opposition to Mr. 
Canning could be at all important, and that question---the Catholic 
~-It Is no part of his policy, at present, to make a Cabinet one; so 
that the Premier commands the support of the adherents to Govern- 
ment (70 strong) from his office; of the moderate Tories, from 
identity of principle; of the moderate Whigs, from their very vocation, 
and from his liberal foreign and commercial policy and consistent 
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advocacy of the Catholic claims; and of the moderate Reformers, for 
the same reason, and from the conviction that their favorite measures 
are, just now, comparatively secondary, and could not be advanced, 
by the restoration of his and their enemies, to power, His only 

ats, then, would be the extreme Radicals and the extreme 
Tories: of whom, the latter are the more clamorous, the more virulent, 
the more selfish, the more personally malevolent, and, consequently, 
the more contemptible, What, then, is the reason of this general 
support of the New Administration? Simply, because its principles 
are more iu accordance with the circumstances of the times, with the 
improved institutions of the age, than its predecessors; end, because 
its object is less to provide for certain families at the penne expense, 
and more for promoting the national glory and the public weal. For 
this reason, it must command the support of all but the few extremes 
{ have mentioned. If the adherents to Government refused their 
support, they would soon cease to be such, and would soon be 
succeeded by those who would; and if the others refused their 
support, they would be acting in flagrant violation of their often 
professed principles, and would only prove to their own disgrace, that 
men, and not measures, were the guides of their conduct. No true 
follower of Mr, Pitt can withhold bis support from the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, because the latter advocates the Catholic 
Question; for Mr. Pitt was equally anxious for the removal of Catholic 
disabilities—and like Mr. Canning, made great sacrifices to its attain- 
ment, and was therefore equally liable to the silly imputation of being 
an enemy to the Church of England. And no one that holds the 
opinions of Lord Liverpoel, can consistently refuse his support to 
Mr. Canning on all other questions—for on that alone was there a 
difference of vpinion in the Cabinet. The new Corn Bills were Lord 
Liverpool's, and were approved of by Mr. Peel and the rest of his 
colleagues. The Lansdownes and Tierneys have no reason for with- 
holding support—though I am convinced, as I before said, that the 
Whigs cannot accept of office without a “ liberal compromise” that 
will disgrace them, and eventually influence the Minister. The Test 
Act, and Angelo Taylor's Chancery motion, will try them. 

13. Well, my Lord Grey has said his say, and vented his spleen, 
and nobody thought it worth his while to reply to it. Canning will 
shake it off like dew drops from the lion’s mane. I know not what 
Grey a have been in his better days—but really he is nothing now 
but a stiff, conceited, formal, wordy, clear, good second-rate speaker. 
He certainly is less chaffy than Lansdowne---but he has not a tythe of 
Lord Holland’s logical point, not to mention impressive earnestness ; 
or of Lord Liverpool's clearness, and matter-of-fact precision.--- 
Some men acquire a character | know not how, while others fail 
one cannot tell wherefore. I ask, what is Grey to Dudley and Ward 
in strength of thought and expression? Grey's logic is truly worthy 
of the new Opposition. He says nothing would be more opposite t 
his wishes than to restore the old government—while he is laboring 
to effect it with all his.soul; and that his refusal of confidence 1 
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Mr. Canning is only grounded ona conjecture that he might deceive 
his expectations! Lord Grey, since he turned patriot— namely, since 
Mr. Pitt treated him contumeliously---has been laboring to introduce 
acertain system of policy more congenial with the freedom and great- 
ness of the country, than that which has for | years been acted 
upon, And now, when the nation looks forward to the realization, 
in degree, of that system of policy, under one whose temper and intellect 
are admitted to be more suitable to the times than those of any man 
of his party---Lord Grey turns round and says, ‘‘ I cannot support 
“him---he wont implicitly follow my bidding in every point.” Is 
Lord Grey weak enough to believe that the nation cannot see through 
the gauze of hurt vanity (Grey is the vainest man in Britain) and 
mortified self-love---under the semblance of consistency and public 
spirit? If he be, he is really mistaken. I dont think Grey ever had 
any pretensions to the title of an able debater---far less of an high 
orator. His appearance is fine, tall, and imposing; his phraseology 
select, almost pompous; his gesture dignified, I almost said grand ; 
and his voice---so like Canning’s, that I would defy any one to distin- 
guish them without the evidence of sight. To these advantages I 
think it is that he is indebted for his reputation---and to a certain 
deportment which seems to say--- 


* Your Grace shall pardon me ; 

I am too high born to be property'd; 
To be a secondary at control, 

Or useful serving man.” 


He has nothing in my mind but the externals of an orator. 

14. We have all heard, without surprise, of the manner in 
which Lord Melville has been treated by his Mac Sycophant brethren 
“North of the Tweed,” since he lost the means of providing for 
them at the expense of the Southrons. Such barefaced ingratitude 
is in perfect keeping with their character. But what shall my readers 
say when I tell them, that for the last six weeks, but five calls were 
made at Fife House concerning Lord Liverpool's health by the whole 
of his quondam colleagues---concerning the health of a man justly 
held up too as a model of private worth and public integrity. Of 
these calls, one was a personal one of Lord Eldon .at the desire of 
the King; two were made by Mr. Peel’s secretary; and the other 
two were by Mr. Canning---one personally. The simple statement 
of the fact requires not the aid of a commentary to illustrate it. 
Dryden tell us the politicians of his time had neither love nor hatred. 

ey are not altered now as regards the latter feeling---Lords Grey 
Eldon, Londonderry to wit. Where are all those who lacqueyed 
Lord Liverpool---who “ spaniel’d him at heels?” 


“‘ Where be the bending peers that flatter’d him ? 
Where be the thronging troops that follow’d him® ?” 


The answer is humiliating to human nature. 


. . . * . . 
It is but fair to say, that Mr. Willimott, L. L.’s secretary, visits Lord Goderich daily. 
VOL. Lb. °2 
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16. Brougham’s office is now that of laudator-general of the 
high Tories---of every man with a title, and every man in place, 
Every night he makes himself disgusting with his thick, clammy, 

raise of some Right Honorable or other ; for instance yesterday of 
Mr. Huskisson, on that prating fool Wolryche Whitmore’s insidious 
motion on the East and West India trades. He really is not worth 
replying to, else I would tear his farrago to tatters. What stress he 
laid on the prices of East and West India sugar; and yet admitted 
that the price of the West India could not be cheaper, as it was regu- 
lated by the market price of Europe, and that the supply was more 
than equal to the demand. But the absurdity of his speech did not 
end here; for he was to consume the surplus produce of West India 
sugar, and the whole supply of East India. The reader will scarcely 
believe how or where---why, among the starving laborers of Ireland! 
This is “ the Greeks, and the Romans, and the Wild Irish,” to a ven- 
geance. And yet the fool was not mummy’d by scornful laughter, 
Oh! what a milling Ralph Bernal and Sir R. Farquhar gave William 
Smith and Fowell Buxton. If either have the recollection of a 
single feeling of shame, they will be as silent as the tomb during 
their mortal lives. Bernal improves every time---he is positively a 
_ able man, fit to take a lead on any subject; the worst of him 
is, he is too civil to these saints by half. 

18. So John Wilks has escaped the Cornwall and Devon 
business---thanks to that true dawyer, Harry Brougham, who forsooth 


must praise the “ talents and the zeal (and the honesty and sim- 
“ plicity, he might have added) of the honorable Member for 
* Sudbury ;”—of that very samp Brougham who ranted so furiously 


last night on the Penryn case about the ‘ duty of the Commons of 
“ England to ransack every corrupt transaction with which any of 
‘its Members had even the remotest connection.” I am not at all 
surprised. Master Harty is a time-serving sycophant, for he is a 
Scotchman---he is a quibbling Sophist, for he is a nisi prius lawyer; 
and he is a political trimmer, for he is a “‘ moderate” Whig. Hear 
that Lord Lyndhurst has succeeded with him and Scarlett to oust 
Angelo Taylor’s Chancery motion---if so, amen to their credit for ever. 

20. Read De Vere—am sure it was not written by the author 
of Tremaine; and am equally sure “‘ Wentworth” is not meant for 
Canning. Still it is a clever book, and most propheticallv applicable 
to passing events. What can be more true of Canning and his 
opponents, than what Flowerdale says of Wentworth. ‘ For myself, 
“T agree with you that, whether a first or second, there is no man to 
‘* compare with him, and so think those who will oppose him. Those 
** who oppose the Premier now, speak their real sentiments of him. 
‘* Let him be Premier, and the expression of the opinion, at least, will 
“be stifled. A thousand insects will be let loose to buz, sting, and 
‘torment, if they cannot destroy him.” “I have observed this in 
‘regard to others,” said De Vere, “ but here, in wit, in eloquence, 
‘in literary power, his superiority is so uncontested, I may say 
‘* so uncontestable, that , 
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“] say again,” interrupted the other, “ he has not been jirsé. 
« Wait only till then, and judge.” 

« And what will be the consequence ?” 

“Why, as they cannot cope with him in battle royal, they will 
«“ teazehim with light-troops in guerilla warfare. They will quiz 
“and call names,” &c. &c. Has not this been verified to the very 
letter, by the factious in both Houses’ Again, what can be more 
descriptive of Mr. Canning’s style of eloquence, than the following 
passage relating to Wentworth, whom I believe to be the late Mr. 


Windham. 


“ In the senate his eloquence was like a mountain river, taking its rise from 
reason, but swelling its impetus by a thousand auxiliary streams of wit and imagina- 
tion, which it gathered on its way. It is, indeed, difficult to say whether his wit or 
his reasoning predominated ; for such was the effect of both united, that never was 
reason so set off by wit, or wit so sustained by reason. ‘The one was a running fire, 
flashing from right to left, over the whole field of argument, so as to embarrass and 
paralyze his antagonists; while the other, when seriousness was resumed, struck down 
every thing that opposed, with the force of thunder.” 


This is really very happy, and creditable to the author. His 
Grace of Rutland’s closet visits for the purpose of undermining Mr, 
Canning in the royal favor, and of placing Mr. Peel in his stead, are 
also predicted, both as to their pretence and their object. Peel 
ought not to countenance the favor of such folks as Rutland, and 
should remember his own proper station---dignum imperio nis? im- 
perasset. 

21. Only think of that Lauderdale attempting to justify his 
cold-blooded speech on Miss Turner’s divorce bill! What a heart! 
what a head! both expressed by his bewitching face. By the way, 
he is grown a wonderful dandy since I showed him up. A Schultz 
braided coat, new curly wig and dyed whiskers! Even his hands 
now are not always very dirty, and he shaves sometimes, too, twice 
a-week. This looks like dotage. I am very grieved that the Wake- 
fields are not punished more severely; they are the most unredeem- 
able scoundrels I’ve ever heard of. Brougham has swallowed his 
words against Lord C. Somerset, and had daubed him and Edward 
Somerset with the most clumsy praise. I heard him utter the words 
in an ironical tone, which he now pretends were meant literally. 
This is one of the advantages of the Whig alliance. 

22. Lowther is certainly a thorough-bred knowing one—took 
my 1 to 3 of a majority of sixty in the Lords on Friday—Milton’s 2 
to 1 of a majority of fifty, and Liddell’s 4 to 1 of a majority of forty. 
[ think he is out for the first time in his life, for Clifton tells me at 
least 117 will vote for the Corn Bill; while Malmesbury can only 
count on 44, 

23. Sturges Bourne gave Peel a hard rap over the knuckles 
last night, which hy the way Peel took as it was meant, “I voted 
“for these measures when Sir S. Romilly first proposed them, and 
“when Sir J. Mackintosh subsequently submitted these to the 
*z 2 
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“ House.” Am sorry the reporters did not give it, as it would 
ultimately have done Peel an infinite deal of service. Hear that 
Angelo Taylor’s motion to-night is to be opposed by the “ moderate” 
Whigs ; and that my Lord Copley has engaged the lawyers on his side 
---silk gowns, &c. to wit. 

24. If a Bill for Reform were before the House, I certainly 
would propose a clause to exclude all lawyers, and would be certain 
of sulllintity more benefit on the State than any man since Algernon 
Sydney. I voted in the minority last night, from consistency and 
principle. Was there ever more bare-faced effrontery heard of than 
that displayed by Brougham and Scarlett last night? Men, who over 
and over declared, that the abuses of the Court of Chancery 
originated in the system, and were felt even in the time of Lord Thur- 
low, and were only aggravated by Lord Eldon; and yet had the 
assurance to say, before a full House last night, that the fault lay in 
the men or man, and not in the system !!---Brougham of course 
raised Lord Lyndhurst, and Scarlett, and all those who can serve 
iy and of course abused Whittle Harvey, and all those who could 
or would not. He forsooth must hold up lawyers as the ornaments 
of humanity, at the moment, too, when himself and Scarlett were 
demonstrating, that for a silk gown, or a brief extraordinary, they 
would sell their God and their country. But the country cannot, 
shall not, be imposed upon. How comes it that Surrey Pallmer has 
had such a long Saving Banks speech in the Times, and not a word 


in any other paper? Is it because he is an “ independent country 
“member ?” Talking of newspaper reports, what havoc was made of 
Mr. Canning’s quotation from Macbeth, 

“* Show his eyes, and grieve his heart,’’ &c. 


The Herald has it, 


“ Sear his eyes, and glad his heart.” 
The Times, 


* Sear his eyes, and blast his heart.”’ 
The Chronicle and New Times, ditto ditto. 

26. Lethbridge again at it—again doing the Grimaldi---again, 
lest the most sceptical should hesitate to believe, proving himself to 
be half-fox, half-donkey. But the House was not in the vein, and 
did not laugh, and therefore mortified him by their contemptuous no 
notice. Ministers carried it hollow last night in the Lords, 2 to 1--- 
120 to 63. Lowther has lost two of his bets, though I have lost 
mine. Met for the second time this week Canning and Peel walking 
arm and arm up and down Westminster Hall. I could not help 
laughing, nor could they. What does it mean? Is Canning pump- 
ing the Rutland out of my friend the ex-secretary ? 
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THE DEVIL’S MEMORANDUM BOOK. 


[Since the commencement of the publication of our Diary of an M. P. we have 
been pestered almost into madness by the multitude of offerings of a similar nature, 
which we have received from all classes of persons. Bishops, Colonels, and Lady 
Patronesses of Almack’s; Peers of the Realm, and decayed Toasts; Actors and Authors ; 
Dramatists and Dram-Drinkers, &c. &c. have favored us with their private journals ; 
and very glad we should have been to present some of them, but we do not want to 
annoy our readers with two good articles of a similar description, any more than to 
place before a friend at dinner two tureens of the same soup. We have, however, 
received one communication of so remarkable a nature, that our scruples have been quite 
vanquished. 

Every body who is at all acquainted with the writings of the latter Platonists, and 
of the Fathers of the early Christian Church, know well that there exist, not only bad 
spirits, the natural and avowed enemies of man, but also that there are various orders of 
them, appointed to different offices, with various degrees of power and influence. In 
the performance of our duty to the public, roaming through London, inspecting all that 
was passing, it was impossible for us not to observe, that wherever we mingled in society, 
there also appeared an individual, who appeared abroad upon an errand similar to ours. 
We discovered him to be no less a personage than Ashtaroth, the Captain of the English 
District, whose peculiar province it is at present to watch over the interests of Pan- 
demonium in this little island of ours. A singular accident made us acquainted with 
him. Some pious divines may condemn us for having courted the Devil, but since our 
doing so has enabled us to lay before the public some Exrracts from the MEMORAN- 
puM Book in which he notes down the faults---the follies---the crimes of mankind, our 
own scruples are quite quieted. For the one person whom he might be enabled to 
injure, by the assistance we gave him---whole generations, the present included, will be 
benefited by the publication of this infernally interesting contribution. Our friend is a 
poet---a wit---a humorist---and a sentimentalist. We like him better than Mephisto- 
philes considerably, and think him more dangerous on that account. } 





So I am to have an increase of pension from Satan, for my making 
Peel rancorous. I certainly deserved it. A high-minded, high-spirited, 
amiable, and popular man---in two hours to betray feelings of malice, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness. A dexterous fanning of his self-love 
did itall. Keep on that path, my friend Peel, and you shall escape 
death itself sooner than me. 1 owe you a long revenge for your 
amendments of the Criminal Code of this country :---a few more such 
bursts of wounded vanity, and your reputation shall vanish faster than 
a morning mist, and you shall be my own,---gaze, like us, upon the 
honors you have forfeited; and, like us, strive to blast the virtues 
which retain the brightness you have lost. 


Men, after ‘‘ all, are very much like us” in many things, and in 
nothing more than in seeking in adequate remedies a cure for their 
despair---a solace for their wounded spirits. For to what do they fly? 
The bowl---the song---glory---gain. We seek the same object in 
revenge---in bitterness---in hate, but are still unhappy and disappointed. 
Our remedies palliate, but never cure. I feel assured that our reign 
must one day end, and my spirits sink. J sometimes try to dispel my 
care by poetry, but I make heavy work of it---my songs bring no real 
gladness of heart. I have lately been singing the following, but I 
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find I leave off no better than I begin---trolling a catch, is but a poor 
cure for the heart-ache: 


My dwelling is in the souls of men, 
And their inmost thoughts I share, 
The wish unformed is within my ken ; 
I urge to grief and despair. 
But not unchecked is the war which I wage, 
Though I laugh to scorn their hate and their rage. 


’Tis 1 who mar the germ of each thought, 
And I plant the seeds of woe ; 
The well-springs of hope, with pleasure fraught, 
I poison before they flow. 
And my joy is great, when I blight the root 
Of a holy vow, ere it flower and fruit. 


You have seen the noxious weed expand, 
How lurid the berry glows ! 
And the loathsome reptile’s gilded band, 
As disease around it throws. 
‘Tis thus I illumine the treach'rous path, 
And mingle for man,---death, beauty, and wrath. 


Tis | who prepare glad Friendship’s bowl, 
And infuse the cup with hate ; 
In the innocent joy of beauty’s soul, 
The madness of lust create! 
Then I reap the fruits of my toil and care 
When I hear their cursings in dark despair. 


Ah! have you witnessed the desert’s heat, 
Or the with’ring Siroc’s blast, 
Or seen the bird when it chanced to meet 
The look which the snake had cast? 
And so I wither both men and their joys ; 
And their souls are trifled away like toys. 


Yes, I can make the beam of the eye 
To consume, corrode, and waste ; 
The blooming lip, and the melting sigh, 
As bitter as death to taste. 
The plague-spot is there---Sin has triumphed again--- 
How dismal their shriek---in vain---’tis in vain. 


I seem to have been very miserable last night, but I had excellent 
sport, and I am better this morning. Looked into a tavern at half- 
past-six this morning, saw five young men, of previously good cha- 
racters, playing at cords---had been at it from seven. Excellent---a 
glorious finish for me. There are two broken vows among them-- 
excellent again.---New paving-stones for hell. , 

My patent has arrived. I am to have all the lawyers who die 
this year---not bad---my fire-pond wants fresh stocking,---] was 
quite ashamed when Belial dined with me last to have such small 
sport for him. ‘There are, at least, of this profession 13,000, and, of 


them, 1000 must be mine in the common course of things. | wonder 
if t shall have————— 
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Caught a sleek-looking enemy of ours--a well known one too--- 
a long and loud speaker against us. It was at a public breakfast, at 
four o'clock in the morning, in a tavern. ‘The room was crowded to 
suffocation---very pleasant to me, who have no dislike to heat. I sat 
down with a party. Oddly enough,.1 was taken for a converted 
Negro,---and while the Calvinist buttered his roll, I unobserved!y 
stole his coffee; and by the time he had got fresh coffee, I had secured 
his roll. ‘‘ Did you ever,” said he at last, in his fury and exasperation, 
“see such d~——d behaviour?’’ There I had him---he’s mine. | 
tried on the fun, but it did not answer---the speeches and abuse of us 
had begun. 

It is very odd to me, and not a little of a disappointment, that I 
have not been able to kick up one duel during the late change of 
Ministry. There never was less fighting than at present, This won't 
do to goon so. There never used to be a change without plenty of 
duelling, and demands of explanation; but the blackguards used to 
cheat so, drawing the ball, and leaving the paper! hy don’t Lon- 
donderry fight, instead of talk? I am sure he would do it better---he 
could pull a trigger. He is a good fellow, I believe, he tries to get 
them at it; but those Whigs---talk---talk---talk---any thing but what 
is manly. If the ex-ministers do not get their wives to help them, 
nothing can save them from annihilation, My friends the Bishops, 
next to the ladies, ought to be looked to;---by the way, sad havoc in 
the church lately. I smile and say nothing. I very much fear 
Chester will be shy of persecuting speeches under the new Ministry. 
[wish he had got Durham at once, and we might in that case have 
depended upon him. 


It is truly wonderful how I have manauvred off the suppression 
of the open, noble display of prostitutes and prostitutions at our 
national theatres. How I have done it, I can hardly say. Lonpon, 
the head-quarters of missions and ministers---bibles and black phi- 
lanthropists, the focus of all the Buxtons and Mrs. Frys! This 
open display of profligacy---this entire defiance of decency---this 
liberal patronage of our kingdom in the very seat of the muses, in 
the temples for the correction of life and manners! A truly English 
scene, which is not witnessed in any hole or corner of Europe 
beside, There is not a friend in Pandemonium besides myself and 
Moloch, who could have kept this afoot until now; but we have done it, 
done it so effectually, that we have now no fight for it. We trembled 
when Whitbread talked about reforming it; I sent Mammon, my 
lieutenant, to him, and he did the business. Aye, let them build 
churches, give me the lobbies---let them disperse tracts, give me this 
public market of debauchery---and who cares ? 


How men and women are gulled by me in trifles where they least 
“xpect it! For example, 1 have not a more powerful engine in my 
military stores, to excite vanity, self-love, and a host of mischievous 
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passions, than your looking glasses. 1 get the fop to believe himself 
handsome, and he turns rake upon it! a fine young man, and no 
spoony. As the last ear-drop is placed for the Opera, I get the 
mirror to su t notions of conquest and caption: the poor fool's 
brains are addled with the thought; I urge on my hero to ogle 
the silly fluttering bird---she falls a prey to the lie of her looking 
glass---they elope, and soon curse their fate, their birth, and their 
Maker! Besides, the simple fact of their believing themselves any 
thing but ugly, is something for us; it is making them believe a lie, 
Ah! that look, that side glance, those pursed lips, and _ bridleneck 
---these are the springs, the germs of vanity and lust; these the 
buds which I cherish and water, until I reap a plentiful harvest of 
sin-disappointments and misery ! 


That Taylor, A. B. Deist, &c. &c. must not be forgotten. I 
must look to him myself---he will be a useful auxiliary if properly 
pushed on. He is the right sort of man to influence fools by his fool's 
show of reasoning, and hardy knaves by his pertinacious insolent 
obstinacy. So that great bulk of mankind, the fools and the knaves, 
will be worked upon by his agency for the honor and power of our 
kingdom. That was real sport with the head-strong, hot-brained, hot- 
bellied Lord Mayor. Once get the Mayor to persecute a Deist, and our 
commissions rise in value like the 3 per cents. after the battle of 
Waterloo. Once cause people toxsupport Taylor, because they think 
him unfairly treated; and we may honestly reckon, without bei 
sanguine, upon an income of a thousand Deists a week. It wall 
who whispered in the Mayor's ear, ‘‘ be firm, be spirited, send him to 
‘* gaol, law or no law, off with him, you will be admired by the thousand 
‘‘ and one sects, you will pass for a zealous man with your own squad, 
‘‘one who has a conscience.’ He acted as 1 suggested. 1 know for 
certain, that our muster has increased three thousand a month from 
that moment. I must stir up a prosecution of Carlile, it will never 


do to let that chance pass; but | fear the present Attorney-General 
will see through it. 
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Demonvlogia.’ 1 vol. 8vo. Bumpus. 


This volume is written, or rather compiled, with considerable learning, 
humor, and ingenuity, but for a purpose somewhat unnecessary, viz. to 

uaint mankind that a belief in witches and fairies is ridiculous, and 
that there is neither truth nor value in the science of judicial astrology, 
or in that which Midas is said to have practised of old---which said magis- 
trate, though he bequeathed his ears, has certainly not left his art to the 
generations that came after him. Putting aside, therefore, the grave 
utility of this work, (in presuming which, we are inclined to think the 
author intended something satirical) there is a great deal of amusement 
to be found in it, owing to the variety of anecdotes the author has col- 
lected, as illustrations of the various descriptions of superstitious belief. 
These anecdotes are, for the most part, apt and humorous, with the 
additional value of not being common. We do not hesitate, therefore, in 
recommending their perusal to either our dull or fanciful readers, as 
they cannot fail in raising the spirits of the one, and in allaying all 
spirits with the other. | 

The author’s style savors occasionally of a certain something most 
unpalatable to our taste, which Christopher North has very judiciously 
observed, is ‘“‘ in contradistinction to old English humor---Cockaigne, fun.” 
As a specimen, we meet with this paragraph in the preface, when inform- 
ing us that Popery and Demonology went hand in hand together. 


“ The Reformation, which originated in vice itself, gave the devil in hell, and 
his agents on eurth, such a ‘ belly-go-fister,’ (a scientific expression in gymnastics) that 
they have never since been able to come up to the scratch, but in such a petty larceny 
like manner, as to set all their demonological efforts at defiance. ‘This is the first time 
Old Nick was ever completely floored ; though it would appear, from the recent 
number of new churches, built no doubt with the pious intention of keeping him in 
abeyance, that he has been latterly making a little headway (simile second) ; these, 
however, with the Holy Alliance, like stern chasers on a new construction, should the 
old one’ attempt to board us again in the smoke of superstition (simile third), will, 
without much injury to the hull of the church, pitch him back to Pandemonium, there 
toexhaust his demonological rage in the sulphuretted hydrogen of his own hell ; while 
the lights of revealed religion, emanating from these soul-saving foundations, like Sir 
Humphrey Davey’s safety lamp! will give us timely warning of the choke-damp of 
damnation, before it has time to explode about our ears.” 


_ _ If this is not “ prose pregnant with poetry,” we are at a loss to define 
its true character. After which, follows a very unnecessary, though very 
animated, piece of information, in the lengthy definition of a hypocrite. 
If this should eventually meet the eye of Mr. Dowton, and suggest to him 
any new views when he next performs Dr. Cantwell, it may have some, 
good effect; else we very.-much question its utility ; and can recognise 
but one remarkable feature in it, which is an observation upon the moral 
economy of a“ double-faced man,” namely, that “ he has a stomach like 
“a horse, and a reservoir like a brewer’s vat.” However, after the recom- 
mendation we have above given, we shall now afford our readers a few 
extracts, as amusing specimens of the contents, which we have selected 
at randoin in looking over the leaves. he 
Under the head of “ Astrology,” he remarks, that a certain magician 
of ancient times in the Court of France, Nostradamus, or some other, 
VOL. 111. 2A 
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“ Having assured Charles 1X. that he would live as many days as he should 
turn round on his heel in an hour, standing on one leg only, his majesty every morning 
performed this solemn exercise for the stated time; the principal officers of the 
Court! the judges !! the chancellors !!! the generals i!!! likewise, all standing on one 
leg, in compliment, and turning round.” 


With respect to Lilly, the celebrated astrologer, he observes : 


‘He is the Sidrophel of Butler. His life, written by himself, is a curious work. 
It contains so much artless narrative, and at the same time so much palpable impos- 
ture, that it is difficult to know when he is speaking what he really believes to be 
the truth. Ina sketch of the state of astrology in his day, those ‘ adepts’ whose 
characters he has drawn were the lowest miscreants of the town. They all speak of 
each other as rogues and impostors. Such were Booker, George Wharton, Gadbury, 
(who gained a livelihood by practising on the credulity of even men of leaming so 
late as in 1650 to the 18th century). In ‘ Ashmole’s life (another ‘adept’ and 
philosopher, alias vagabond and impostor), an account of these artful deceptions may 
be fuund. Most of them had taken the air in the pillory, and conjured themselves 
up to the gallows. The following has some unintentional humor. Lilly informs us, 
that in his various conversations with angels, their voices resembled those of Irish.” 


As a proof that astrological predictions were not such uncertainties 
with their devisers as they have sometimes appeared to the world, here 
is an instance. The party who most vehemently opposed Lilly and bis 
pretended science, were the puritans of the church, and dissenters, who 
considered his doctrines none other than the suggestions of Satan him- 
self. At the head of these, 


** The learned Gataker wrote professedly against this popular delusion, whom 
Lilly, at the head of his star-expounding fraternity, replied to. Gataker died in 
July, 1654; and Lilly having written in his almanack of that year, for the month of 
August, this barbarous Latin verse, 


* Hoc in tamulo 
Jacet presbyter et nebulo,’ 


Here in this tomb lies a presbyter and a knave, 


he had the impudence to assert, he had predicted Gataker's death ; which, though 
it would have applied as well to any one else of his party, no une could deny, from 
this apparent corroboration of circumstances, to have reference to him.” 


But Lilly it seems, though his avocations carried him among the 


stars, had a very practical wit, and worldly understanding, on an emer- 
gency. Witness the following: 


“ Having prophesied in his almanack for 1650, that the parliament stood upon 
a tottering foundation, when taken up by a messenger during the night, he contrived 
to cancel the page, printed off another, and shewed his copies before the committee, 
assuring them that the others were none of his own, but forged by his enemies.” 


In a section upon the eflicacy of amulets, he mentions Mr. Boyle’s 
belief in them, and the nature of ** Solomon’s seal,” which we read of in 
the “ Arabian Nights ;” and in the cure of agues, the following very 
appropriate remedy for believers in this matter---“‘ the herb /unaria, 
“ gathered by moonlight;” for extraordinary remedies, however, ecoutes- 


“J he bite of the tarantula is cured by music ; and what is more wonderful still, 
persons bitten by this noxious reptile are only to be remedied by certain tunes; 9%, 


for instance, one is to be relieved by * Nancy Dawson,’ while anvther can only derive 
benefit from ‘ Moll in the Wood,’ or ‘ Off she Goes.’ ” 


_ This latter seems to us a mysterious intimation of an important 
science, Which the world at present is not aware of ; as respects the former, 
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we have the principle of its occurrence developed in the following words 
by one Baglioi, 

«« Who ascribed the cure of the bite of the tarantula to the peculiar undulation 
any instrament makes by the strokes of its sounds upon the air, which vibrating upon 
the external parts of the patient, is communicated to the whole nervous system, and 
produces that happy alteration in the solids and fluids which so effectually contributes 


tw the cure.” 

Of a truth, we never till now discovered the great necessity and 
utility of encasing some people’s limbs in straight waistcoats. 

Under the head of Physiognomy, are given, the reasons for the 
character of several countenances, and among others that of the drank- 
ards, which is generally a squint, owing to the 


“ Eyes being mostly set towards the nose, the abducent muscles (by some called 
bibatorii, or bibatory muscles) being employed to put them in that posture, in order to 
view their beloved liquor in the glass, when drinking.” 


“In the wide field of demonology, apparitions, and the impositions 
of monks and friars, we cannot proceed for want of room, though the 
materials are more numerous perhaps for our purpose there, than we have 
yet met with, We resign, therefore, the pleasant task to our readers, 
and recommend that story in particular to his notice which the author 
has selected from Beaumont’s World of Spirits, relating to a daughter of 
Sir Charles Lees, about the year 1662, which was drawn up by the Bishop 
of Gloucester---not only because there appears to be more fact in it than 
in others, but from the better style of its narration. 


Servian Popular Poetry. By John Bowring. 


One of the many services which poetry renders to mankind, is the 
charm which it diffuses on studies which, however valuable in themselves, 
are considered by many as dull and uninteresting. A thousand instances 
of the truth of this trite remark will occur at once to our readers ; but we 
think was never more powerfully exemplified than in connection with the 
volume before us. We venture to say that three-fourths, at least, of the 
gentlemen who have “ completed” their education at private schools, and 
nine-tenths who have been “ finished” at the universities, are utterly unac- 
quainted with the latitude and longitude of Servia, and had never given 
even a thought to the existence of such a people as its inhabitants. But, 
lo! alittle volume appears * under the title of Servian poetry,—containing 
lays and legends, pathetic, joyous, martial, and amatory ; and from one 
end of the town to the other, histories are taken down from the shelf, and 
atlases are consulted, to learn the position of the towns, and the moun- 
tains, and the rivers of the regions where the valiant Marko fought, and the 
pious Lazar fell. Belgrade is familiar to most only from certain musical 
and theatrical recollections associated with its name; but even those who 
remember that the country of which it is the capital is principally 
renowned as the scene of many a sanguinary conflict between the 
Austrians and the Turks, were at all aware of the history of its inhabitants, 
or that it was capable of exciting feelings of much deeper and warmer 
toterests than those arising from the records of broils and battles. 

We give our readers, it must be owned, plenty of credit for ignorance, 


as We met wet forget the article in the Quarterly Review, nor one which appeared 
' Black wood’s Magazine, on this subject. 
Zaz 
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the rather, since we have received information of two different kinds as {o 
the scite of Servia—onc literary gentleman having told us that it was a 
province of Sweden, and another, a district of the Crimea. To console, 
however, those who may be about as equally well informed, we must own 
that the Servians are scarcely deserving of the title of a nation. They 
were a wandering tribe of barbarians, who, after many vicissitudes, settled 
on the territories between the Sava, and the Danube, and the Morava;— 
they seem to have been always a dependant people: first upon the 
Romans, then the Greeks—the Turks, and, finally, upon the Austrians, 

A momentary gleam of splendour and independence in their his 
was clouded over by the defeat of Lazar, a chieftain, who had succeeded 
with a royal title to a doubtful supremacy over the numerous feudal lords 
of the country. He was overthrown at the celebrated battle of Kesova, 
and afterwards beheaded by the victorious Turks. Since that time (1389), 
this country has been remarkable only as the arena where the Hungarians, 
the Turks, and the Austrians have so often and so bloodily contended for 
dominion ; till a gentleman, bearing the very harmonious name of 
Stephanovich Karadjich Vuk, awakened the attention of Germany and 
Europe by the publication of his researches into the literary history of 
his country. 

The beautiful specimens of poetry which he gave to the public, excited 
universal applause. Their reputation speedily passed into England, and 
has procured us the pleasure of the selection in Mr. Bowring’s volume. 


“ The collection of popular songs,” says Mr. Bowring, “ from which most of those 
which occupy this volume are taken, was made by Vuk, and committed to paper either 
from early recollections, or from the repetition of Servian minstrels. These, he informs 
us, and his statement is corroborated by every intelligent traveller, form a very small 
portion of the treasure of song which exists unrecorded among the peasantry. How so 
much of beautiful anonymous poetry could have been created in so perfect a form, isa 
subject well worthy of enquiry. Among a people who look to music and song as a 
source of enjoyment, the habit of improvisation grows up imperceptibly, and engages 
all the fertilities of imagination in its exercise. The thought which first finds vent ina 
poctical form, if worth preservation, is polished and perfected as it passes from lip to lip, 
till it receives the stamp of popular approval, and becomes as it were a national pos- 
scasion. There is no text-book, no authentic record, to which it can be referred, whose 
authority should interfere with its improvement. The poetry of a people is a common 
inheritance, which one generation transfers sanctioned and amended to another. Poli- 
tical adversity, too, strengthens the attachment of a nation to the records of its ancient 
prosperous days. The harps may be hung on the willows for a while, during the storm 
and the struggle; but when the tumult is over, they will be strung again to repeat the 
old songs, and recal the time gone by.”’ 


We are very glad that Mr. Bowring has not attempted to Macpher- 
sonize them, but has aimed chiefly at the merit of fidelity ; since, after all 
that can be said in favor of poetry of this kind, it is essentially rade in 
its kind, and owes its chief influence on the feelings, from reflecting back 
to us the thoughts, manners, superstitions, and ideas of a race of half- 
cultivated savages. Had they been translated into the language into 
which Moore has converted Anacreon’s Odes, they would have lost their 
charm as eflectually as the country girl, lovely inthe dress of her own station, 
who becomes ridiculous when dressed in the plumes and satin of refined life; 
~—were their defects greater than they are, we should have been pleased 
with them, as they are for the most part of an order which would well 
aflord to bear them. Strength of feeling, undiluted by verbosity,—pro- 
ducing its effect more by what is left than by what is defined to the imagi- 
nation, is the chief characteristic, and the exhibition of it is a delightful 
relief from the elaborate inanity of the Milmans, and the affected simplicity 
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of the Werdsworths of the day. The following extracts, however, from 
Mr. Bowring’s preface, will supersede the necessity of making any further 


remarks of our own. 

“ The earliest poetry of the Servians has a heathenish character*; that which 
follows is leagued with Christian legends. But holy deeds are always made the condition 
of salvation. The whole nation, to use the idea of Gothe, is imagined in poetical super- 
sition. Events are brought about by the agency of angels, but the footsteps of Satan 
can be nowhere traced ;—the dead are often summoned from their tombs; awful warn- 
ings, prophecies, and birds of evil omen, bear terror to the minds of the most courageous. 

“ Over all is spread the influence of a remarkable and, no doubt, antique mythology. 
An omnipresent spirit—airy and fanciful, making its dwelling in solitudes, and ruling 
over mountains and forests—a being called the Vilu, is heard to issue its irresistible 
mandates, and pour forth its prophetic inspiration : sometimes in a form of female beauty, 
sometimes a wilder Diana—now a goddess gathering or dispersing the clouds, and now 
an owl among ruins and ivy. The Vila, always capricious, and frequently malevolent, is 
a most important actor in all the popular poetry of Servia. The Trica polonica is sacred 
to her. She is equally renowned for the beauty of her person, and the swiftness of her 
step:—‘ Fair as the mountain Vila,’ is the highest compliment to a Servian lady ; 
‘ Swift as the Vila,’ is the most eloquent eulogium on a Servian steed. 

Of the amatory poems of the Servians, Gothe justly remarks, that, when viewed 
all together, they cannot but be deemed of singular beauty ; they exhibit the expres- 
sions of passionate, overflowing, and contented affection; they are full of shrewdness and 
spirit; delight and surprise are admirably pourtrayed ; and there is, in all, a marvellous 
sagacity in subduing difficulties and in obtaining an end; a natural, but at the same time 
vigorous and energetic tone; sympathies and sensibilities, without wordy exaggeration, 

but which, notwithstanding, are decorated with poetical imagery and imaginative beauty ; 
a correct picture of Servian life and manners,—every thing, in short, which gives to 
passion the force of truth, and to external scenery the character of reality.” 


The extracts which we subjoin, are by no means the best of a volume 
which does equal honor to the genius and the learning of Mr. Bowring, 
and which we consider a most valuable and interesting addition to our 
literature. 


THE YOUNG SHEPHERDS. 


The sheep beneath old Buda’s wall, 
Their wonted quiet rest enjoy ; 
But, ah! rude stony fragments fall, 
And many a silk-wool’d sheep destroy ; 
Two youthful shepherds perish there, 
The golden George, and Mark the fair. 


lor Mark, O many a friend grew sad, 
And father, mother, wept for him : 

Gieorge—father, friend, nor mother ha‘, 
For him no tender eye grew dim : 

Save one—a maiden far away, 

She wept—and thus I heard her say : 


‘ My golden George—and shall a song, 
A song of grief, be sung for thee— 
"Twould go from lip to lip—ere long 
By careless lips profaned to be ; 
Unhallowed thoughts might soon defame 
The purity of woman’s name. 


— ——— _ ee ee 


* Among all the Slavonic tribes, many vestiges of idolatry are yet found, The 
songs with which a wedded pair are accompanied to and from the church, contain fre- 
qently allusions to Lada (the Slavonian Venus), and the bride wears a wreath of 
wasilok and ruta (evergreens), and is called a Queen. 
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Or shall I take thy picture fair, 
And fix that picture in my sleeve ? 
Ah! time will soon the vestment tear, 
And not a shade nor fragment leave : 
It give not him I love so well 
To what is so corruptible. 


I'll write thy name within a book ; 

That book will pass from band to hand, 
And many an eager eye will look, 

But, ab! how few will understand ! 
And who their holiest thoughts can shroud 
From the cold insults of the crowd ?” ” 


LOVE FOR A BROTHER. 


“ The sun sank down behind the gold-flower’d hill ; 
The warriors from the fight approach the shore : 

There stood young George’s wife, serene and still : 

She counted all the heroes o’er and o’er, 

And found not those she loved—though they were three : 
Her husband, George ; her marriage friend, another, 
Who late had led the marriage revelry ; 

The third, her best-beloved, her only brother. 


Her husband, he was dead; she rent her hair 

For him :—her friend was gone,—for him she tore 
Her cheeks. Her only brother was not there: 

For him she pluck’d her eye-balls from their bed. 
Her hair grew forth as lovely as before; 

Upon her cheeks her former beauties spread ; 

But nothing could her perish’d sight restore : 
Nought hewls the heart that mourns a brother dead.” 


WISHES. 


* © that I were a little stream, 

That I might flow to him—to him! 

How should I dance with joy, when knowing 
To whom my sparkling wave was flowing ! 
Beneath his window would I glide, 

And linger there till morning-tide ; 

When first he rouses him to dress 

In comely garb his manliness,— 

Then should he weak, or thirsty be, 

O he might stoop to drink of me! 

Or baring there his bosom, lave 

That bosom in my rippling wave. 

O what a bliss, if I could bear 

The cooling power of quiet there !”” 


ANXIETY. 


“ I fain would sing—but would be silent now, 
For pain is sitting on my lover's brow ; 

And he would hear me—and, though silent, deem 
I pleased myself, but little thought of him, 

While of nought else I think ; to bim I give 

My spirit—and for him alone I live : 

Bear him within my heart, as mothers bear 

The last and youngest object of their care.” 
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HEROES SERVED. 


“ Upon the silent Danube’s shore, 
When ev'ning wastes, ’tis sweet to see 
(Their golden wine cups flowing o’er) ; 
Our heroes in their revelry. 


A youthful beauty pours the wine, 
And each will pledge a cup to her ; 

And each of charms that seem divine, 
Would fain become a worshipper. 


‘ Nay ! heroes, nay!’ the virgin cried, 
* My service—not my love—I give : 
For one alone—for none beside : 
For one alone I love and live.’ ” 


Slightingly as we have spoken of the Servians as a nation, it is 
evident that they are an interesting and high-spirited race. If our readers 
are fond of the romance of real life, they will find it in the History of the 
celebrated Czerni George, a Servian chieftain, thus characterized in 
Mr. Croly’s beautiful language. 


“ This man was one of the bold creations of wild countries and troubled times ; 
beings of impetuous courage, iron strength, original talent, and doubtful morality. 
Civilization levels and subdues the inequalities of the gencral mind; barbarism shows, 
with the desolation, the grandeur of the wilderness, the dwarfed and the gigantic side by 
side, a thousand diminished and decaying productions overshadowed by one mighty 
effort of savage fertility. 

“ George Petrowich was descended of a family of Servian nobles. His habitual 
name of Cserni, (black,) was given probably from the color of his hair. His first spirit 
exhibited itself in an act of personal violence. When a boy, and ordered by a Turk to 
stand out of his way or have his brains blown out, he shot the Turk on the spot. Hatred 
of the oppressors of his country might have here mingled with individual offence. Czerni 
George took immediate refuge in Transylvania, and entered the Austrian service, where he 
was made a non-commissioned officer. He subsequently quarrelled with his captain ; 
challenged, and killed him. He was now twenty-five ; he returned to Servia, took the 
command of a troop of banditti, fought the Turks with remorseless hostility, by signal 
gallantry, perseverance, and talent embodied an army from ‘ the mountain and the forest,’ 
bore down the Turks before him, besieged Belgrade, and on the ist of December, 1806, 
forced it to capitulate. 

“ He was now master of a kingdom, was proclaimed generalissimo of Servia, repelled 
an attempt of the senate of nobles and ecclesiastics to possess the government, and by 
proclamation declared himself ‘Supreme.’ The Mussulman power was awakened by this 
proximity of triumphant opposition, and an army of 50,000 men passed over the Servian 
frontier. Czerni fought long and desperately on the banks of the river Saave, but his small 
population gave way before the mass of the Turkish power. At the treaty of 1812, between 
Russia and Porte, Servia was acknowledged tributary to the Sultan. Czerni retired to 
Russia, and lived at Kissonoff, in Bessarabia. In 1817, he had the rashness to return to 
Servia. He was taken in disguise near Belgrade, and immediately beheaded by order of 
the Pashaw. The object of his return is unascertained ; it was said to be the possession 
of some treasure hidden during his day of success: it was supposed by the Turks to be 
an attempt to feel his way to massacre once more. He might have been urged by the 
mere restlessness of a vigorous mind weary of inactivity, or by the nobler impulse of giving 
independence to his country, at a time when Europe was exulting in the overthrow of 
the French Empire. 

“ His appearance was striking and singular. He was boldly formed, and above the 
general stature. But the extraordinary length of his physiognomy, his sunken eyes, and 
his bald forehead, bound with a single black tress of hair, gave him a look rather Asiatic 
than European. It was his custom to sit in silence for hours together; he could neither 
sade write. But he was a great warrior, and, for the time, a deliverer of his 

ntry.” 
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We could not resist the temptation of making the quotation. Re. 
ferring as it does to one of the modern heroes of Servia, we may perhaps 
be excused for inserting it*. We trust the poetical spirit of the Servians 
has no more decayed than their love of freedom ; and that they may long 
continue to write, Mr. Vuk to collect, and Mr. Bowring to translate, 


Gifford’s Edition of Ford. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 


We have always considered Ford as the second star of the constel- 
lation which glittered in our dramatic hemisphere daring the reign of the 
Virgin Queen; and seeing and lamenting the clouds which had collected 
round his beauty, we were delighted to know that the masterly mind of 
Gifford was employed in removing and dispelling them. How anxiously 
have we watched and longed for the appearance of the day when the task 
should be completed, and we be enabled to see the glories of Ford, 
unveiled, like those of Jonson and Massinger. It has come at last; and 
nobly have our expectations been fulfilled: but the joy which we feel is 
damped by the reflection, that the humble tribute of our thanks and 
applause must wither on the grave of him who won them. Before, 
therefore, we proceed to the examination of the last publication of the 
greatest critic of modern times, we may be permitted to express, briefly, 
the admiration and the gratitude which we conceived to be his due. We 
are blind neither to his violence nor to his bigotry ; but we considered 
them as mere specks upon his reputation, detracting in a very slight 
degree from its general brilliancy. He has not left his equal behind him 
in his peculiar district of literature; and not in our generation will he 
find a successor possessing similar endowments of virtue, learning, and 
genius. 

We are the more induced to make these brief observations, because 
in noticing his edition of Ford, we shall be obliged to take notice of 
the unjustifiable asperities which he evinces towards Mr. Weber, his 
unfortunate precursor in editing Ford’s works,---an asperity which would 
scarcely be tolerated had Mr. Weber been guilty of some political or 
moral crime ; but which is really indefensible when we consider that the 
very head and front of his offending is, that he attempted a work for 
which he, Mr. Gifford, conceives him to be utterly incompetent. Most 
grievously hath Weber answered for his ambition; perhaps he deserved 
to have his literary reputation executed ; but we cannot approve the 
mangling which it has undergone, nor the savage glee displayed by the 
operator. 

There might, it is true, have been some reason for his displaying the 
errors and deficiencies of his rival, had his object been only to justify his 
own undertaking a new edition, when one had so recently appeared ; bat 
even in this case, we should have supposed that a lofty consciousness 
superiority would have led him to suppress any indivation of a feeling 
like jealousy or personal hostility. This, however, he has not done,---and 
his introduction to his work is sullied by the gross vituperation 
unnecessary abuse upon Mr. Weber, which are mixed up with the 
illustrations of Ford. 


The introduction is occupied with the recital of the few facts know 


* It is from the preface to Czerni George, one of the very beautiful miscellaneous 
poems published with “ The Angel of the World.” 
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respecting Ford’s life, and a critical disquisition on his merits as a writer. 
Dr. Farmer has observed, ‘‘ that play writing in our poet's days was 
“ searcely thought a creditable employ.” When a profession is considered 
contemptible, we may easily imagine that its professors are proportionably 
despised,—and that few will take the labor of recording the actions or 
the characters of those whom they looked on as the followers of an 
inferior pursuit. Even the glory that circles the works of Shakspeare, 
has thrown no light upon his personal history. 

Of Ford’s life, few facts of an engaging interest are known. His 
family was an ancient one of Devonshire, consisting of two branches, 
“ which ran collateral with each other, and from the junior of which, the 
“ancestors of our poet appear to have sprung.” Malone informs us, 
that Ford became a member of the Middle Temple in 1602, and therefore, 
from the date of his baptismal register (1586), he could not have kept 
“ more than a term or two at either of the Universities.” 

From the time of his entrance to the Temple, nothing is heard of 
him till 1606, when he published “ Fame’s Memorial, or the Earl of 
“Devonshire Deceased.” Notwithstanding the “ spirit” he evinced in 
devoting his “‘ unfeed’’ muse to an unpopular cause, this elegiac, para- 
sitical performance, afforded a poor omen of future renown. For the 
next twenty-three years, Ford published nothing, though he employed 
his leisure hours in assisting the ‘‘ regular supporters of the Minor 
“Theatres.” Chalmers mentions the names of three pieces in which 
he was concerned---to wit, “ the Fairy Knight,” and the ‘ Bristowe 
“Merchant,” written in conjunction with Decker; and “a late Mur- 
“ther of the Sonne upon the Mother,” in which he was assisted by 
Webster. In the Stationers’ book, several others are entered under 
our poet’s name. There were also four plays of his among the manu- 
script dramas destroyed by Mr. Warburton’s servant. 

Winstanley says, that Ford’s plays were a source of gain to the 
managers; but, as Mr. Gifford remarks, Ford was never a popular 
writer. ‘‘ Not the slightest mention of his name occurs in Wright’s 
“ excellent Dialogue on the Old Stage.” Pepys has slightly mentioned 
him, in connection with the representation of the “ Lady’s Trial.” 
In 1745, his “ Perkin Warbeck” was performed at Goodman's Fields, 
with the expectation of thereby defeating the Pretender. 


“ From this period, (with the exception of Macklin’s despicable forgery, which 
took place in 1748,) the dramatic works of Ford, together with his name, relapsed 
into obscurity. He is not mentioned by Mr. G. Ellis, nor Mr. Headly. At length, 
however, he appears to have attracted the notice of Mr. C. Lambe, who, in his 
' Specimens of Dramatic Authors,’ gave several extracts of considerable length from 
his best pieces ; and to the elaborate and somewhat metaphysical eulogium, which 
was subjoined to one of them, my ingenious friend, Mr. C. Gilchrist, attributed his 
being finally thought worthy of a reprint.” 

“ The person selected by the booksellers for this purpose, was Mr. Henry Weber. 
It would be curious to learn the motives of this felicitous choice. Mr, Weber had 
never read an old play in his life ; he was but imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage ; and of the manners, customs, habits, of what was and what was not familiar 
to us a$ a nation, he possessed no knowledge whatever ; but secure in ignorance, he 
entertained a comfortable opinion of himself, and never doubted that he was qualified 
° instruct and enliven the public. With Ford’s quartos, therefore, and a wallet 
containing Cotgrove's French Dictionary, the variorum edition of Shakspeare, and 
Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, he settled himself to his appuinted task, and, in 
. . tune, produced the two volumes now before the public, much to the delight of 

the judicions admirers of our ancient drama,’ and so entirely to the satisfaction of 
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his employers, that they wisely resolved to lose no time in securing his valuabk 
services for an edition of Beaumont and Filetcher.”---Introd. p. 53. 


This extract will enable the reader to judge for himself, how little 
Mr. Gifford was disposed to relinquish the exercise of those powers of 
satirical invective for which he was so notorious,—and which we have 
not the slightest objection to, when employed in the castigation of atheism 
or sedition. But there is by far too much of the Quarterly Reviewer 
throughout the whole of these introductory remarks. The bitterness of 
spirit shows itself particularly in his emendations, of which we shall 
ahead give some specimens. These will show the impossibility of 
nstituting any comparison between the two editors; but will not justify 
the exuberance of indignation which the latter has thought proper to 
display. The statement that Mr. Weber “‘ had never read an old play,” 
and the satirical description of the authorities which Mr. Weber fur. 
nished himself with, are the mere effervescence of petulance or spite,--- 
so evident, as to need no further reprobation from us. But Mr. Gifford 
is not contented with this chastisement of the critical delinquencies of 
his rival, which at all events is germane to the matter; but has thought 
proper to go out of his wayin complimenting his “late ingenious friend,” 

r. C. Gilchrist, to introduce a most violent and unnecessary attack 
upon Mr. Bowles, whom he styles most unjustly “‘ the rancorous perse- 
“eutor’ of Pope’s moral character. Into this question, already dis- 
cussed ad nauseam, this is not the time nor the place to enter. We 
content ourselves with observing, that Pope has suffered most in his 
reputation from the blundering defences of his soi disant friends ; who 
have dragged into notice a host of foibles, weaknesses, and inde- 
cencies, which would never have been exhibited by Mr. Bowles. 
We must protest most warmly and indignantly against these sideblow 
attacks upon a gentleman as distinguished by his mild philanthropy and 
generous virtues, as he is by his poetical talents and critical superiority, 
Were the attack founded in justice, we still should have condemned its 
introduction in so unsuitable a place ; but false as it is, as well as irre- 
levant, it is a drawback to the work, and a disgrace to Mr. Gifford’s 
character. 

We pass on from a vituperative discussion respecting “ Ben Jonson's 
‘‘ bitter enmity to Ford, on account of his intimacy with Shakspeare,” 
to the following somewhat interesting anecdote. 


* My friend, the late Lord Grosvenor, had a house at Salt-hill, where I usually 
spent a part of the summer, and thus became a neighbour of that great and good man, 
Jacob Bryant, who kindly encouraged me to visit him. Here the conversation tumed 
one morning on a Greek criticism by Dr. Johnson, in some volume lying on the table, 
which | ventured (for | was then young) to deem incorrect, and pointed it out to him. 
I could not help thinking that he was somewhat of my opinion ; but he was cautious 
and reserved. ‘ But, sir,’ said I, ‘ willing to overcome his scruples, Dr. Johnson himself 
* (a fact which Mr, Bryant well knew ) admitted that he was riot a good Greek scholar.’ 
* Sir,” he replied, with a serious and impressive air, ‘ it is not easy for us to say what 
* such a man as Johnson would call a good Greek scholar.’ I hope that I profited 
by the lesson.” 


Our next extract will be serviceable in informing the reader of the 
nature of the present edition of Ford. 


* To the text, which will, I flatter myself, be found as correct as thatof Massinget, 
a few short notes are subjoined ; and here I must bespeak the reader’s indulgence, if 
he occasionally observes an explanation when all seems sufficiently clear; in thes 
cases the reference is always to the labors of Mr. Weber, who might, if consulted, 
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“ stil) mislead the reader, Of the general nature of this person’s notes some idea may 

be formed by the few (they are but few) which I have placed as specimens in the 
introductory part. My remarks, together with the innumerable corrections of the 
text, should have been subjoined to the respective page, had 1 not indulged a hope, that 
whenever another edition of this poet should be called for, the future edition (as the 
reading will then probably be considered as established,) would remove this part of 
the introduction, and relieve the work altogether of the name of Weber.” 


We now proceed to give a few specimens of the emendations, &c. 
introduced into Mr. Gifford’s text :—which will show that our country- 
men, and particularly such as love to feast on the old dramatist, have 
much to be thankful for, although they will occasionally find a repetition 


of illum horridum sermonem, ut forte effiuxerit. 


“ A quan; ’tis nothing else, a very quab.”—Forpn. 

“ The meaning of this word [ am not acquainted with, nor have I found any 
other passage where it occurs.”—Wrber. 

“ By this must be understood that the word was not to be met with in the index 

_ to Shakspeare ; for if he had ever looked into the work itself, he might have found it. 

Quab is there said to be a gudgeon. It is undoubtedly (among other things) a small 
fish of some kind; but I have given it a meaning more familiar to me, as I am 
persuaded it was to Ford.”---Girroxp. 


——* I myself, with my own hands, have wrought, 
To crown thy temples, this provincial garland.”---Forp. 


“ 1 am not certain (what a pity !---Girrorp) whether the garland was composed 
of provincial or provencal uses which was mentioned in Hamlet! ‘ provencal roses on 
‘my rosed shoes’!!! It is certainly a violent anachronism to introduce provencal roses 
inatale of Sparta, which, however, the common usage of the appellation for the 
rosa centifolia would excuse,’’ Xc.---Weber. 

“ And this unutterable stupidity, of which I can copy no more, has been graciously 
accepted by the public! They merit it all. The garland, however, was of bay: it was 
the reward of the heroic times for conquering a province, and was now appropriately 
bestowed on Ithocles, for admiring the province of Messene to Laconia.”---Girronp. 


We will now adduce a few important passages, in which Mr. Gifford 
has very successfully cleared the obscurities of the text. 


————-—-- ** Would angels sing 
A requiem at my hearse! But to dispense 
With my revenge on thee twere all in vain.”---Forp. 
“ This seems to be merely a figurative way of saying 1 would I were dead.” 
W eBeEr. 
“* More matter for a May morning !”” 
Reap. —— —— ** Would angels sing 
A requiem at my hearse, but to dispense 
With my revenge on thee twere all in vain : 
Prepare to die.” 





1, @ if so plain a passage needs explanation, ‘ Could I secure a happy immortality by 
‘ . ° . 
sparing thy life, 1 would not forego my revenge.’ ”---Grrronp. 





** Have my services drawn on me 

Contempt now in mine age ?---When have | wanted 

A minute of a peace not to be troubled?” —- Forp.---Weber’s ed. 
Reap, —~ —— ‘* Have my services drawn on me 

Contempt now in mine age, when I but wanted 

A minute of a peace not to be troubled ! 





lL. a ‘ > . 
®.‘ when I am on the verge of the grave, and should spend the short remainder of 
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* my life in tranquillity.” Bat Mr, Weber has blundered through the whole of this 
fine speech, of which he comprehends nothing.” ---Girror pb. 


** Indeed no fellows now.’’---Forp,---Wener. 
“ Reap. 1 need no followers now.’’---Girrorpb. 


Of Ford himself, Mr. Gifford speaks thus: 


‘* The style of Ford is altogether original, and his own. Without the majestic 
march which distinguishes the poetry of Massinger, and with little or none of that 
playful humor which characterises the dialogue of Fletcher, or even of Shirley, he is 
yet elegant and easy, and harmonious; and though rarely sublime, yet sufficiently 
elevated for the most pathetic tones of that passion on whose romantic energies he 
delighted to dwell. It has (as has been observed) its inherent beauties and defects: 
among the latter of which may be set down a pedantic affectation of novelty, at one 
time exhibited in the composition of uncouth phrases, at another (and this is Ford’s 
principal failure) in perplexity of language ; frequently, too, after perversely laboring 
with a remote idea till he has confused his meaning; instead of throwing it aside, he 
obtrudes it upon the reader involved in inextricable obscurity.” 


We fully concur with the truth of the principal remarks in the above 
conclusive quotation. Perhaps it is hardly fair at once to deny him 
that “* majestic march’’ of Massinger. There are many passages of 
occasional high temperament, when Ford marches with as much majesty 
as Massinger; though it must be owned it is in the emotions of the heart, 
the interesting pathos of opening passion, and the battling sentiments of 
love and hatred, that Ford so much excels. He delights to bring his 
characters into situations where nothing but the loveliness of poetical 
simplicity is left to render them sufferable. There is not so much to 
admire in Ford’s conceptions of characters, as in his illustration of them; 
even his most disgusting personages are frequently tempting, from that 
magic of poctry with which he has invested them: let the reader refer to 
some of the scenes in the play which bears a very broad appellation, and 
he will find himself almost forgetful of Giovanni's and Annabella’s crimes, 
amid the pathos of their dialogues. It is unquestionably in the pathetic 
that Ford obtains his mastery over the heart: there is in his beautiful 
scenes such unartificial artlessness, such heart-appealing diction, that we 
can fancy the character before in the full exercise of unideal qualifications. 
Another charm in Ford is, the apparent easiness of his style: his most 
eloquent passages appear as unforced as the most trivial. He is not one 
of those poets who will force a character into situation, that his art may 
dazzle. The character, and not the poct, is the one before us. Ford is 
comparatively an unimaginative writer ; you are seldom wafted into the 
regions of fanciful romance: his is the romance of the heart, under 
sensations occasioned by its particular excitements. Another circum- 
stance that bas never failed to strike our notice, is that delightful manner 
in which he introduces touches of unalloyed simplicity and pathetic 
melancholy. Who will not feel the exquisite, unstudied simpleness of 
the following passage in the * Lover's Melancholy?” A picture is brought 
to comfort Meleander. He says, on receiving it--- 
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** Good, give me leave ; I will set down : indeed 
Ilere’s company enough for me to prate to--- 
( Looks at the peclere. 
Eroclea ;---"tis the same ; the cunning arts-man 
Faulter'd not in a line. Could he have fashion'’d 
A little hollow space here, and blown breath 
lo have made it move and whisper, 't had been excellent :--- 
But ‘faith, ‘tis well, "tis very well as ‘tis; 


Passing, most passing well.” Scene 1---Act + 
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A modern poet would have made Meleaader descant on the super- 
lative witchery of the lady’s cyebrows, but Ford was no dabbler in tinsel. 
The following passage will perchance be familiar to many of our 
readers®. 
“ The young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice. 
Tu end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly 
So many voluntaries, and so quick, 
That there was curiosity and cunning, 
Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight.” 


And then the fate of the poor little nightingale---how sweetly Ford 
tells the tale. 
** The bird, ordained to be 
Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds : which when her warbling throat 
Failed in, for grief, down dropped she on his lute, 
And brake her heart !”” 


Mr. Gifford says, he knows “ few things more difficult to account for 
“than the deep and lasting impression made by the more tragic poition of 
“ Ford’s poetry. By and bye,” he remarks, “ this can only arise—I can 
“conceive nothing clse adequate to the enactment of such sensations— 
“from the overwhelming efficacy of intense thoughts, devoted to the 
“embodying of conceptions adupted to the awful situations in which he 
“ has, imperceptibly, and with matchless felicity, placed his principal 
characters.” 

It is, indeed, in the intensity of Ford’s writings that their matcbless 
excellence consists. He is far behind Beaumont and Fletcher in the inven- 
tion of fable---in the construction of plot---in the delineation of character 
~-Ih consistency of personages---poor and faulty even as those writers, with 
the rest of his contemporaries, are in these respects. But in power of 
agitating the feelings by the strength of thought and passion in a given 
situation, he is far superior to them, and scarcely inferior to Shakspeare 
himself. The whole compass of English poetry presents nothing superior 
in overwhelming pathos, to the last scene of “‘ The Broken Heart,” where 
the hapless heroine “ dances on and on,” though successive messengers 
bear to her the tidings of disaster upon disaster. The scene in which the 
guilty Giovanni murders the equally guilty Annabella, is of a similar 
degree of power; nor must we forget the astonishing excellence of the 
seene in the “ Witch of Edmonton,” when the erring but still loving 
Frank 1s urged on by the consequences of former deceits, and the risible 
seduction of the fiend, to the assassination of his fond and confiding wife. 
To extract these, would be to do them injustice,---faulty as the story is in 
which they are set, they yet depend for much of their effect upon the 
preceding story ; and appear still more beautiful, perhaps, even from the 
very rubbish out of which they spring ; we are also persuaded that they 
are well known to most of our readers, and we appeal to their recol- 


lections, whether those scenes are surpassed in either the ancient or 
modern drama. 


. ; , 
It is taken from the beautiful description of the contest between the shepherd 
and the nightingale. 
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This peculiar excellence of Ford itis, which would incline us, contrary 
to the opinion of we know most modern writers, to assign him the second 
rank to Shakspeare. Freely acknowledging his inferiority in other 
dramatic requisites, we claim for him this pre-eminence from his ex. 
cellence in the greatest. The excellence of all poetry, whether epic or 
dramatic, depends entirely upon the effect it produces upon the feelings, 
and that is the best which most readily excites the largest number of 
mankind. Wit may enliven---a story may interest---humor may amuse 
---character may instruct---but it is pathos or sublimity which rouses the 
higher emotions of the soul. These then are the highest characteristics of 
the poet; and Ford, possessing the former in a degree far superior, in our 
minds at least, to the other great poets whom we have named, must take 
the precedence. His does not rule over so many of the regions of the 
heartas they do, but his influence is despotic over its noblest and most 
valuable territory. ‘ 

Mr, Campbell thinks that Ford interests us in no other passion than 
that of love; “in which he displays a peculiar depth and delicacy of 
‘romantic feeling.” To this, Mr. Gifford, with much propricty, has 
replied--- 

“ Comparatively speaking, this may be admitted ; but, in justice to the poet, it should 
be added, that he was not insensible to the power of friendship; and, in more than one 
of his dramas, has delineated it with a master-hand. Had the critic forgotten the noble 
Dalyell ?---the generous and elevated Malfato? Nor can it justly be inferred (even 
setting aside the romantic feelings here alluded to) that the female characters of his 
second-rate pieces fail to interest us, and occasionally in a high degree, in affections and 
passions very distinct from those of love. Mr. Campbell, however, terms him ‘ one of 
* the ornaments of our ancient poetry.’ "’ 


With regard to the selection of his fables, Mr. Gifford thinks that 
Ford is “ much to be commended.” We confess that this remark some- 
what surprised us; we should say, that it is in the fable and plot that 
Ford is the least happy; his genius could create poetry to charm in the 
commonest character and most repulsive plot, but the merits of the 
poetry, and the merits of the plot, are distinct. The very reason that 
renders Ford’s plays unsuited to a modern stage, is, either the meagre 
interest of the story, or the disgusting materials of the fable, which the 
sterling beauties of bis verse do not atone for. 


“ His besetting error was an unfortunate persuasion, that he was gifted witha 
certain degree of pleasantry with which it behoved him occasionally to favor the stage; 
and to this we are indebted for the intrusion of those ill-timed underplots, and those 
prurient snatches of languages, which debase and pollute several of his best dramas. It 
saddens the heart to see a man, from whom nature has withheld all perception of the 
tones and attitudes of humor, laboring with all his might to be airy and playful; and it 
is impossible to contemplate Ford under this strange infatuation, without being reminded 
of the poor maniac in the Masque of Corax, to whom many of the characters that figure 
in his idle buffooneries, might be introduced without ceremony.”’---Introd. p. 41. 


This is eminently correct: Ford’s attempt at humor, and Allao 
Cunningham's struggle for a plot, are similarly painful to the reader, 
though the grossness of the former is quite absent from the latter. It is 
really very difficult to account for this perverseness in a man of Ford’s 
genius ; surely he had taste and judgment, and yet there are some 
occasional, most pucrile indecencies, and flimsy rodomontade, which 
might almost be considered as interlopers, were it not for their connection 
with preceding and following paragraphs. But, while we censure Ford 
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for his mistaken notions of humor, let us remember, that without Mas- 
singer's terseness and wit, they are, for the most part, without his obtrusive 
obscenities. , 

Ford frequently mars a plain tale in the telling: he does not scruple, 
for the sake of indulging a freak of fancy, to interrupt the pathos of a 
scene, and the stream of the story, by introducing forced characters and 
unnatural allusions. His greatest fault (though the least seldom) is a 
repetition of observations, as if he had puzzled himself, till contradictions 
lead him into momentary absurdity. But, after placing all these faults 
against his beauties, what are they? Like a little speck on a beautiful 
burnished mirror ! 

It is with reluctance that we fecl that we have now performed the 
essential point of our duty, and that our limits compel us to conclude our 
brief notice of a work, which is now an English classic. No gentleman 
canabe without this edition of Ford; and we earnestly hope that as 
popular notice is once more, from the celebrity of his last editor, directed 
towards him, some writer may catch the flame of inspiration from his 
pages, and be warmed to do something to rescue the modern drama from 
the opprobriam which has so long and justly hung upon it. 





Chronological History of the West Indies. By Captain Thomas Southey. 
3 vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. 1897. 


Captain Southey has performed the task which the title shows him 
to have undertaken, with great diligence, research, and fidelity. The 
information which he has thus embodied respecting the discovery, con- 
quest, internal and external! history of the Colonies, is for the most part 
of a highly valuable order; and we cheerfully acknowledge that the 
merits of this compilation are such as to make it an indispensable part 
of the library to any one who is at all interested in the history of his 
own country. The chronological form which the author has adopted, although 
liable to some objections, nevertheless enables the reader to trace the simul- 
taneous progress of those colonies which have been the cause of so much 
wealth and so much mercy to Europe and the world. The manners and 
characters of the various settlers are thus brought into contrast with each 
other, which in our opinion greatly increases the interest. Of the import- 
ance of the work, it is impossible to say too much ; but we own we are 
surprised to find how very much of unknown, or at least recondite, 
anecdote was to be brought to light with reference to these discoveries, 
and which renders these volumes some of the most entertaining that we 
have lately read of the useful kind. We give the history of the year 
1538, as a specimen of the narrative. 


_ “ 1538. — Hernando de Soto, with his expedition for the conquest of Florida, 
wrived at Santiago, in Cuba, the 21st of April. Since the miserable fate of Panfilo de 
Narvaez, no attempt has been made to colonize that country. To facilitate Hernando 
de Soto's plans, he was appointed governor of Cuba. Immediately upon his arrival at 
that Island, he sent over and had the town of ‘San Christoval de Habana’ rebuilt: some 
French corsairs had burnt it a short time before. Hernando de Soto ordered Matheo 
Aceituno to build a fort there ; and this was the first fortification ever made at that place : 
the command of it was given to Vasco Porcallo de Figueroa. 

“ Juan de Anasco was sent with two brigantines to survey the coast of Florida, and 
find out the best place for landing the troops: he returned with two Indians, after an 
absence of two months; but so unsatisfactory was his report, that Hernando de Soto sent 
him again to fulfil his orders. 
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“ The licenciate Frias had been sent by the Royal Audience to enquire into the 
conduct of Antonio Sedeno, who, by his extortions, had driven the whole country near 
Cubagua into war. Sedeno imprisoned Frias; and then the Audience sent the licenciate 
Francisco de Castaneda to settle the dispute. To add weight to his representations, 
Castaneda collected thirty cavalry and seventy infantry in Margarita and Cubagua, and 
with these landed at Maracapana, from whence he dispatched an alguazil to Sedeno, 
The alguazil joined Sedeno’s followers four days after his death, who all submitted to the 
orders from the Royal Audience. 

“ The licenciate Castaneda seeing that the pearl fishery at Cubagua had failed, as 
well as the traffic of the inhabitants with the main-land, sent to seek for other oyster 
beds : some were found about twenty leagues from Cape de la Vela, which proved very 
productive ; others were discovered in the harbour of Espiritu Santo, in Margarita, 
from which very fine pearls were taken; and another bed, half a league long, was found 
to windward of the harbour, in nine fathoms water: another was discovered in the 
islands ‘ Los Frailes,’ and in ‘ Los Testigos,’ twelve leagues to the eastward of Margarita; 
and a great quantity of oysters were found at the head of the Margarita. 

“ The magistrates of the Royal Audience were reprimanded for having issued reals 
at forty-four maravedis each, contrary to the Spanish laws: they were ordered to issue 
them at the common price, and to proclaim them that value. 

‘* Gasper Roche, an inhabitant of Puerto Rico, in San Juan, having complained to 
the Supreme Council of the Indies of the arrogance of the judges in the Indies, the 
Council, referring to the law published by the King Don Alonso, at ‘ Alcala de Henares,’ 
in 1386, ordered that no ‘ Hijodalgo’ should be seized or imprisoned for any debt he 
might owe, unless he was a farmer or collector of taxes, because in that case the person 
lost his privilege : and at the sume time, the Council ordered, that no Hijodalgo should be 
put to the torture, because it was an ancient privilege granted to them. 

“In April, 1538, Peter de Cifuentes sailed from San Domingo, with a cargo of 
warlike stores for Margarita. At Puerto Rico, two large canoes filled with Caribs 
attacked his vessel: he escaped by superior sailing—was driven to leeward of his 
port, and the pilot, not knowing the land, stood still farther to the westward, and 
anchored in a creck near Puerto Cavello. The natives came off in eleven canoes—a 
Cienoese sailor jumped into one, which rowed off with him: the crew fired and killed 
three Indians, but were unable to save their shipmate. 

“ At one of the islands belonging to Juan de Ampues, the pilot ran away. Cifu- 
entes and his crew, all equally ignorant of navigation, made sail for San Domingo, were 
dismasted in a gale of wind, and driven in the night upon the ‘ Serrana’ shoals : the 
crew, a flask of powder and steel, were saved, but nothing else. They found sca- 
calves and birds upon the island, and were obliged to eat them raw, and drink their 
blood, for there was no water. After some weeks, they made a raft with fragments of 
the wreck, lashed together with calf-skin thongs: and three men went off upon it, and 
were lost. Two, and a boy, staid upon the island—one of whom, Moreno, died four 
days afterwards raving mad, having gnawed the flesh off his arms: the survivors, Master 
John and the boy, dug holes in the sand with tortoise-shells, and lined them with calf- 
skins to catch the rain. Where the vessel was wrecked, they found a stone w hich served 
them for a flint: this invaluable prize enabled them to make a fire. 

“* Two men had been living upon another island two leagues from them, in similar 
distress, for five years: these saw the fire, and upon a raft joined their fellow-sufferers. 
They now built a boat with the fragments of the wreck—made sails of calves-skins, and 
caulked her with their fat, mixed with charcoal: one man and the boy went away in 
her: Master John, and one whose name has not been preserved, would not venture in 
her: they made themselves coracles with skins, and coasted round the shoals, which they 
estimated at twelve leagues long. At low water there were seventeen islands, but only 
five which were not sometimes overflowed. Fish, turtle, sea-calves, birds, and a root 
like purslane, was their food. The whites of turtle-eggs, when dried and buried fora 
fortnight, turned to water, which they found good drink: five months in the year these 
eggs were their chief food. They clothed themselves and covered their hut with calves 
skins, and made an enclosure to catch fish, twenty-two fathoms long, with stones brought 
out of the sea—and raised two towers in the same laborious way, sixteen fathoms in 
cireumference at the base, and four in height, at the north and south extremities of the 
island: upon these they made fires as signals. To avoid the crabs and snails which 
tormented them at night, they slept in the day time. 
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“ Three years after the others went away, John's sufferings began to affect his 
reason: in a fit of despair, he applied to the devil for that relief his prayers had failed to 
bring; and rising in the dark, he fancied that the devil was close to the hut. John 
awaked his companion, and taking a crucifix for protection, ran praying to the other end 
of the island. About a fortnight afterwards, John thought he heard his visitor again, but 
did not see him. And now it pleased God to relieve them: they saw a ship, and made 
a great smoke upon their tower, which was seen. John and his companion were carried 
to the Havannah, where their appearance and story attracted great attention. John was 
twice sick during the eight years, both times in August, and both times bled himself. 

“ This year the King of Spain ordered all the gold and silver that arrived from the 
Indies belonging to individuals, to be seized, and interest paid for it. Some were of 
opinion that he did this to increase the population of the Indies, as many would remain 
there when they could not have their money sent over. 

“ Ten days before the arrival of Hernando de Soto at Santiago in Cuba, upon his 
passage to attempt the conquest of Florida, a beautiful vessel, commanded by Diego 
Perez, a native of Seville, had anchored there. Though Diego Perez went among the 
islands as a merchant, he was a good soldier by sea and land, and his vessel well manned 
and armed, to fight, if it should be necessary, with the pirates with which those seas 
abounded. Three days after Diego Perez arrived in the port, a French corsair, upon a 
ctuise, entered it, and an engagement between the two vessels immediately commenced, 
which lasted until night. When the battle ceased, the two captains sent messengers to 
each other, with presents of wine, and preserves, and dried fresh fruits, as if they had 
been two great friends, and mutually agreed that there should be no fighting in the 
night, but only by day, and then only with swords and lances, and not with artillery, 
which, they agreed, was an invention for cowardly minds; but that their men should 
fight and conquer by force of arms and individual bravery, and the conqueror have the 
ship for his prize. This truce was inviolably kept—though each ship kept proper watch, 
to prevent surprise. 

“ The second day they fought obstinately, till hunger and fatigue parted them; and 
having eaten and refreshed themselves, they fought again till sunset: then they retired, and 
placed their watches, and visited and made presents, inquiring for each other's health, as 
upon the former evening, and offering for the wounded the medicines that each of them 
had. That night, Diego Perez sent a letter to the inhabitants of the city, saying, that 
they must have plainly seen what he had done for the last two days to conquer the 
enemy, and how their gallant resistance had rendered it impossible: he therefore requested 
of them (since it was of such consequence to the city, that their coast should be cleared 
of such a corsair) to give him their word, that if he should lose the battle, they would 
reimburse him or his heirs, to within 1000 pesos of the value of the ship; that he then 
would offer to fight the enemy till he conquered him, or perished in the attempt—and 
that he begged this recompense because he was poor, and had no other property than 
that vessel ; that if he was rich, he would have risked it freely in their service ; and that 
if he conquered her, he did not wish for any premium from them. The city replied, 
that Diego Perez must do as he pleased; that they did not choose to pledge themselves 
to any thing. Seeing the bad success of his petition, he determined to fight for his 
honour, life, and property ; saying, he that could serve himself, did wrong in serving 
another. 

_“ At daybreak of the third day of the battle, Diego Perez was ready for 
action; and attacking his enemy with the same spirit and gallantry as upon the two 
preceding days, to shew those in the city that he did not fight confiding in them, but in 
God, and his own good courage and strength. The French came out to receive 
him, with no less desire to conquer or die that day than the others: and it 
certainly appeared that obstinacy and the point of honour induced them to fight more 
than interest ; because, except the ships, what either had on board would be of little 
value. They now made fast to each other, fighting all that day as they had the two 
days before, only. separating to eat and rest, when they felt the necessity of doing so ; 
and having rested, they returned to the battle as though they were then beginning, and 
always with greater anger and rage at not being able to conquer. Want of daylight 
aus them again, with many killed and wounded upon both sides ; but when they 
edad mull visited and made presents to each other, as if nothing injurious had passed 
siaine rem. So passed the night—all the inhabitants of the city admiring their 
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This peculiar excellence of Ford itis, which would incline us, contrary 
to the opinion of we know most modern writers, to assign him the second 
rank to Shakspeare. Freely acknowledging his inferiority in other 
dramatic requisites, we claim for him this pre-eminence from his ex- 
cellence in the greatest. The excellence of all poetry, whether epic or 
dramatic, depends entirely upon the effect it produces upon the feelings, 
and that is the best which most readily excites the largest number of 
mankind. Wit may enliven---a story may interest---humor may amuse 
---character may instruct---but it is pathos or sublimity which rouses the 
higher emotions of the soul. These then are the highest characteristics of 
the poet; and Ford, possessing the former in a degree far saperior, in our 
minds at least, to the other great poets whom we have named, must take 
the precedence. His does not rule over so many of the regions of the 
heartas they do, but his influence is despotic over its noblest and most 
valuable territory. 

Mr. Campbell thinks that Ford interests us in no other passion than 
that of love; “in which he displays a peculiar depth and delicacy of 
a — feeling.” To this, Mr. Gifford, with much propriety, has 
replied--- 


“Comparatively speaking, this may be admitted ; but, in justice to the poet, it should 
be added, that he was not insensible to the power of friendship; and, in more than one 
of his dramas, has delineated it with a master-hand. Had the critic forgotten the noble 
Dalyell ?---the generous and elevated Malfato? Nor can it justly be inferred (even 
setting aside the romantic feelings here alluded to) that the female characters of his 
second-rate pieces fail to interest us, and occasionally in a high degree, in affections and 
passions very distinct from those of love. Mr. Campbell, however, terms him ‘ one of 
‘ the ornaments of our ancient poetry.’ ”’ 


With regard to the selection of his fables, Mr. Gifford thinks that 
Ford is “ much to be commended.” We confess that this remark some- 
what surprised us; we should say, that it is in the fable and plot that 
Ford is the least happy ; his genius could create poetry to charm in the 
commonest character and most repulsive plot, but the merits of the 
poetry, and the merits of the plot, are distinct. The very reason that 
renders Ford’s plays unsuited to a modern stage, is, either the meagre 
interest of the story, or the disgusting materials of the fable, which the 
sterling beauties of his verse do not atone for. 


“His besetting error was an unfortunate persuasion, that he was gifted with a 
certain degree of pleasantry with which it behoved him occasionally to favor the stage; 
and to this we are indebted for the intrusion of those ill-timed underplots, and those 
prurient snatches of languages, which debase and pollute several of his best dramas. It 
saddens the heart to see a man, from whom nature has withheld all perception of the 
tones and attitudes of humor, laboring with all his miglit to be airy and playful; and it 
is impossible to contemplate Ford under this strange infatuation, without being reminded 
of the poor maniac in the Masque of Corax, to whom many of the characters that figure 
in his idle buffooneries, might be introduced without ceremony.”’---Introd. p. 41. 


This is eminently correct: Ford’s attempt at humor, and Allan 
Cunningham’s struggle for a plot, are similarly painful to the reader, 
though the grossness of the former is quite absent from the latter. It is 
really very difficult to account for this perverseness in a man of Ford’s 


genius ; surely he had taste and. judgment, and yet there are some 
occasional, most puerile indecencies, and flimsy rodomontade, which 
might almost be considered as interlopers, were it not for their connection 
with preceding and following paragraphs. But, while we censure Ford 
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for his mistaken notions of humor, let us remember, that without Mas- 
singer’s terseness and wit, they are, for the most part, without his obtrusive 
obscenities. 

Ford frequently mars a plain tale in the telling: he does not scruple, 
for the sake of indulging a freak of fancy, to interrupt the pathos of a 
scene, and the stream of the story, by introducing forced characters and 
unnatural allusions. His greatest fault (though the least seldom) is a 
repetition of observations, as if he had puzzled himself, till contradictions 
lead him into momentary absurdity. But, after placing all these faults 
against his beauties, what are they? Like a little speck on a beautiful 
burnished mirror! 

It is with reluctance that we feel that we have now performed the 
essential point of our duty, and that our limits compel us to conclude our 
brief notice of a work, which is now an English classic. No gentleman 
can be without this edition of Ford; and we earnestly hope that as 
popular notice is once more, from.the celebrity of bis last editor, directed 
towards him, some writer may catch the flame of inspiration from his 
pages, and be warmed to do something to rescue the modern drama from 
the opprobriam which has so long and justly hung upon it. 


Chronological History of the West Indies. By Captain Thomas Southey. 
3 vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. 1897. 


Captain Southey has performed the task which the title shows him 
to have undertaken, with great diligence, research, and fidelity. The 
information which he has thus embodied respecting the discovery, con- 
quest, internal and external history of the Colonies, is for the most part 
of a highly valuable order; and we cheerfully acknowledge that the 
merits of this compilation are such as to make it an indispensable part 
of the library to any one who is at all interested in the history of his 
own country. The chronological form which the author has adopted, although 
liable to some objections, nevertheless enables the reader to trace the simul 
taneous progress of those colonies which have been the cause of so much 
wealth and so mach mercy to Europe and the world. The manners and 
characters of the various settlers are thus brought into contrast with each 
other, which in our opinion greatly increases the interest. Of the import- 
ance of the work, it is impossible to say too much ; but we own we are 
surprised to find how very much of unknown, or at least recondite, 
anecdote was to be brought to light with reference to these discoveries, 
and which renders these volumes some of the most entertaining that we 
have lately read of the useful kind. We give the history of the year 
1538, as a specimen of the narrative. 


“ 1538. —— Hernando de Soto, with his expedition for the conquest of Florida, 
arrived at Santiago, in Cuba, the 2ist of April. Since the miserable fate of Panfilo de 
Narvaez, no attempt, has been made to colonize that country. To facilitate Hernando 
de Soto’s plans, he was appointed governor of Cuba. Immediately upon ‘his arrival at 
that Island, he sent over and had the town of ‘ San Christoval de Habana’ rebuilt: some 
French corsairs had burnt it a-short time before. Hernando de Soto ordéred Matheo 
Aceituno to build a fort there ; and this was the first fortification ever made at that place : 
the command of it was given to Vasco Porcallo de Figueroa. 

“ Juan de Anasco was sent with two brigantines to survey the coast of Florida, and 
find out the best place for landing the troops: he returned with two Indians, after an 
absence of two months; but so unsatisfactory was his report, that Hernando de Soto sent 
him again to fulfil his orders. 
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“ The licenciate Frias had been sent by the Royal Audience to enquire into the 
conduct of Antonio Sedeno, who, by his extortions, had driven the whole country near 
Cubagua into war. Sedeno imprisoned Frias; and then the Audience sent the licenciate 
Francisco de Castaneda to settle the dispute. To add weight to his representations, 
Castaneda collected thirty cavalry and seventy infantry in Margarita and Cubagua, and 
with these landed at Maracapana, froni whence he dispatched an alguazil to Sedeno. 
The alguazil joined Sedeno’s followers four days after his death, who all submitted to the 
orders from the Royal Audience. : 

“ The licenciate Castaneda seeing that the pearl fishery at Cubagua had failed, as 
well as the traffic of the inhabitants with the main-land, sent to seek for other oyster 
beds : some were found about twenty leagues from Cape de la Vela, which proved very 
productive ; others were discovered in the harbour of Espiritu Santo, in Margarita, 
from which very fine pearls were taken; and another bed, half a league long, was found 
to windward of the harbour, in nine fathoms water: another was discovered in the 
islands ‘ Los Frailes,’ and in ‘ Los Testigos,’ twelve leagues to the eastward of Margarita ; 
and a great quantity of oysters were found at the head of the Margarita. 

“« The magistrates of the Royal Audience were reprimanded for having issued reals 
at forty-four maravedis each, contrary to the Spanish laws: they were ordered to issue 
them at the common price, and to proclaim them that value. 

‘** Gasper Roche, an inhabitant of Puerto Rico, in San Juan, having complained to 
the Supreme Council of the Indies of the arrogance of the judges in the Indies, the 
Council, referring to the law published by the King Don Alonso, at ‘ Alcala de Henares,’ 
in 1386, ordered that no ‘ Hijodalgo’ should be seized or imprisoned for any debt he 
might owe, unless he was a farmer or collector of taxes, because in that case the person 
lost his privilege : and at the same time, the Council ordered, that no Hijodalgo should be 
put to the torture, because it was an ancient privilege granted to them. 

“In April, 1538, Peter de Cifuentes sailed from San Domingo, with a cargo of 
warlike stores for Margarita. At Puerto Rico, two large canoes filled with €aribs 
attacked his vessel: he escaped by superior sailing—was driven to leeward of his 
port, and the pilot, npt knowing the land, stood still farther to the westward, and 
anchored in a creek near Puerto Cavello. The natives came off in eleven canoes—a 
Genoese sailor jumped into one, which rowed off with him: the crew fired and killed 
three Indians, but were unable to save their shipmate. 

“ At one of the islands belonging to Juan de Ampues, the pilot ran away. Cifu- 
entes and his crew, all equally ignorant of navigation, made sail for San Domingo, were 
dismasted in a gale of wind, and driven in the night upon the ‘ Serrana’ shoals : the 
crew, a flask of powder and steel, were saved, but nothing else. They found sea- 
calves and birds upon the island, and were obliged to eat them raw, and drink their 
blood, for there was no water. After some weeks, they made a raft with fragments of 
the wreck, lashed together with calf-skin thongs: and three men went off upon it, and 
were lost. Two, and a boy, staid upon the island—one of whom, Moreno, died four 
days afterwards raving mad, having gnawed the flesh off his arms: the survivors, Master 
John and the boy, dug holes in the sand with tortoise-shells, and lined them with calf- 
skins to catch the rain. Where the vessel was wrecked, they found a stone which served 
them for a flint: this invaluable prize enabled them to make a fire. 

** Two men had been living upon another island two leagues from them, in similar 
distress, for five years: these saw the fire, and upon a raft joined their fellow-sufferers. 
They now built a boat with the fragments of the wreck—made sails of calves-skins, and 
caulked her with their fat, mixed with charcoal: one man and the boy went away in 
her: Master John, and one whose name has not been preserved, would not venture in 
her: they made themselves coracles with skins, and coasted round the shoals, which they 
estimated at twelve leagues long. At low water there were seventeen islands, but only 
five which were not sometimes overflowed. Fish, turtle, sea-calves, birds, and a root 
like purslane, was their food. The whites of turtle-eggs, when dried arid buried for a 
fortnight, tarned to water, which they found good drink: five months in the year these 
eggs were their chief food. They clothed themselves and covered their hut with calves- 
skins, and made an enclosure te catch fish, twenty-two fathoms long, with stones brought 
out of the sea—and raised two towers in the same laborious way, sixteen fathoms in 
circumference at the base, and four in height, at the north and south extremities of the 
island: upon these they made fires as signals. To avoid the crabs and snails which 
tormented them at night, they slept in the day time. 
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“ Three years after the others went away, John’s sufferings began to affect his 
reason: in a fit of despair, he applied to the devil for that relief his prayers had failed to 
bring; and rising in the dark, he fancied that the devil was close to the hut. John 
awaked his companion, and taking a crucifix for protection, ran praying to the other end 
of the island. About a fortnight afterwards, John thought he héard his visitor again, but 
did not see him. And now it pleased God to relieve them: they saw a ship, and made 
a great smoke upon their tower, which was seen. John and his companion were carried 
to the Havannah, where their appearance and story attracted great attention. Jolin was 
twice sick during the eight years, both times in August, and both times bled himself. 

“ This year the King of Spain ordered all the gold and silver that arrived from the 
Indies belonging to individuals, to be seized, and interest paid for it. Some were of 
opinion that be did this to increase the population of the Indies, as many would remain 
there when they could not have their money sent over. 

“ Ten days before the arrival of Hernando de Soto at Santiago in Cuba, upon his 
passage to attempt the conquest of Florida, a beautiful vessel, commanded by Diego 
Perez, a native of Seville, had anchored there. Though Diego Perez went among the 
islands as a merchant, he was a good soldier by sea and land, and his vessel well manned 
and armed, to fight, if it should be necessary, with the pirates with which those seas 
abounded. Three days after Diego Perez arrived in the port, a French corsair, upon a 
cruise, 2ntered it, and an engagement between the two vessels immediately commenced, 
which lasted until night. When the battle ceased, the two captains sent messengers to 
each other, with presents of wine, and preserves, and dried fresh fruits, as if they had 
been two great friends, and mutually agreed that there should be no fighting in the 
night, but only by day, and then only with swords and lances, and not with artillery, 
which, they agreed, was an invention for cowardly minds; but that their men should 
fight and conquer by force of arms and individual bravery, and the conqueror have the 
ship for his prize. This truce was inviolably kept—though each ship kept proper watch, 
to prevent surprise. 

“ The second day they fought obstinately, till hunger and fatigue parted them; and 
having eaten and refreshed themselves, they fought again till sunset: then they retired, and 
placed their watches, and visited and made presents, inquiring for each other’s health, as 
upon the former evening, and offering for the wounded the medicines that each of them 
had. That night, Diego Perez sent a letter to the inhabitants of the city, saying, that 
they must have plainly seen what he had done for the last two days to conquer the 
enemy, and how their gallant resistance had rendered it impossible: he therefore requested 
of them (since it was of such conseqpenee to the city, that their coast should be cleared 
of such a corsair) to give him their word, ‘that if he should lose the battle, they would 
reimburse him or his heirs, to within 1000 pesos of the value of the ship; that he then 
would offer to fight the enemy till he conquered him, or perished im the attempt—and 
that he begged this recompense because he was poor, and had no other,property than 
that vessel; that if he was rich, he would have risked it freely in their sef¥iee ; and that 
if he conquered her, he did not wish for any premium from them. The city replied; 
that Diego Perez must do as he pleased; that they did not choose to pledge themselves 
to any thing, Seeing the bad success of his petition, be determined to: fight for his 
honour, life, and property ; saying, he that could serve himself, did wrong in serving 
another. 

“ At daybreak of the third day of the battle, Diego Perez was ready for 
action; and attacking his enemy with the same spirit and gallantry as upon the two 
preceding days, to shew those in the city that he did not fight confiding in them, but in 
God, and his own good courage and strength. The French came out to receive 
him, with no- less desire to conquer or die that day than the others: and it 
certainly appeared that obstinacy and the point of honour induced them to fight more 
than interest; because, except the ships, what either had on board would be of little 
value. They now made fast to each other, fighting all that day as they had the two 
days before, only separating to eat and rest, when they felt the necessity of doing so; 
and having rested, they returned to the battle as though they were then beginning, and 
always with greater anger and rage at not being able to conquer. Want of daylight 
separated them again, with many killed and wounded upon both sides; but when they 
drew off, they visited and made presents to each other,’as if nothing injurious had passed 
pe iv them. So passed the night—all the inhabitants of the city admiring their 
gallantry. 
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* Upon the fourth day, having first hailed each other, they began the battle again, 
with the same spirit as upon the three preceding days, but with less strength, because 
they were very weary, and many of them badly wounded. They fought all this day as 
before, only separating to eat and rest, and dress the waqunded, and then returned to 
the battle again, till night placed them in peace: they then separated, but did not neglect 
to visit with presents and good words, to show that they were not less courteous and 
affable in peace, than valiant and ferocious in war. The Spaniard that day found his 
enemy weakened, and he sent with his presents to say, that he extremely desired that a 
battle which had lasted so long should not cease till one of the two had gained the 
victory—and he prayed him to wait the following day, and promised him rewards if he 
did so; and, to bind him by military laws, he challenged him again to fight the next 
day, and relied upon not being refused, since, in all the other battles, he had proved 
himself so valiant a captain. 

‘‘ The Frenchman making ostentatious shows of rejoicing at the new defiance, 
replied that he accepted it, and that he would wait the following day, and many more 
which would be necessary to accomplish their wish, and finish that battle, whose end he 
desired no less than his enemy: that of this he might be certain, and securely rest all 
night, and take vigour and strength for the following day ; and begged him not to make 
the defiance false, and with labour artfully done to make him secure and careless, try to 
save himself the approaching night; but that he would be certain and true, for he 
desired to shew in his person the valour of his nation. But, with all these vaunts, when 
he saw the time suited, he weighed his anchors as silently as he could, and made sail. 

‘* The Spanish sentinels, although they heard a noise on board the Frenchman, did 
not beat to arms, or give the alarm, supposing they were getting ready for the approaching 
battle, and not to fly. When the day broke, they found themselves deceived. Diego 
Perez was much grieved that his enemy had done so—because, from their weakness, 
which he had observed the day before, he held it for certain he should have had the 
victory : and with this hope, getting from the city what he wanted for his men, he sailed 
in search of his enemy. 

“ The city of Havannah was sacked and burnt by French corsairs, without any 
respect for the churches, or reverence for the images that were in them. 

* In consequence of the great demand for horses, for the conquest of Peru and 
Mexico, they were bred with great care, and in great quantities, in Cuba; many indivi- 
duals having in their stables twenty and thirty horses, and some rich persons from fifty 
to seventy : the breed was famous for strength, and for shape, and colour. 

“* The Indians in Cuba, to avoid working in the mines for gold, destroyed themselves 
in numbers, notwithstanding all that the Spaniards could do to prevent it. The inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, of a village containing fifty houses, were found at daylight, 
all hanging to the trees—so that scarce one man remained alive.” 


Our readers we presume will agree with us in thinking, that we are 
highly indebted to Captain Southey for the exertions and labors which 
he must have used to gather together so much of valuable and amusing 
information. The stories which he has given were scattered abroad 
through an innumerable variety of different publications, which few people 
could have access to, and still fewer the patience or leisure to peruse. 
But, thanks to Captain Southey, we now have them presented to us in a 
form equally compact and interesting. ; 

It is impossible, in fact, to conceive any portion of history that affords 
so many materials for amusement and instruction. The first discovery 
of America; the wild and romantic adventures of the first settlers; the 
wars, the treaties, and the negociations of various nations who came 
from one continent, to dispute the possession of another, to which they 
had not the shadow of a pretension; the gradual, but rapid, extermi- 
nation of the Aborigines; the supplying of the place of those destroyed 
by one crime, by the commission of one almost worse—are all subjects 
which it is impossible to reflect upon for a moment without feelings of 
astonishment and sympathy. All these are well and faithfully told by 
“Captain Southey, whose narrative is moreover interspersed with episodes 
of shipwrecks, earthquakes, and the isolated adventures of human beings, 
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among whom the celebrated Buccaneers afe the most prominent. To 

such a mine of treasures it is surely necessary only to point out the way, 

and multitudes will repair to seek for its riches. 
In a work of this kind, it is scarcely reasonable to expect beauties of 

style or rhetoric. Matter of fact i is, in it, related in a matter of fact— 

simple, clear, and energetic; and the few reflections interspersed, are 

those of a man of sense, information, and ability. 4 
Having thus performed the pleasant duty of praising, it is requisite 

to take notice of a few blemishes, which we think might be well removed 

in a second edition. Thus we would suggest, that the title of the colony 

whose history is given in a paragraph, should be placed at the commence- 

ment of it. This would greatly facilitate the use of the work as a book 

of reference. The statistical details we think of each colony, as to their 

imports and exports, should be placed at the end; and, above all, we 

should suggest the benefit of giving a copious index. These are defi- 

ciencies which we trust will be supplied in the-next volume ; for as the 

third goes only to the end of the year 1815, there have been since suffi- 

cient occurrences to make another. These, however, if faults at all, are 

those of a mere mechanical nature; but we have a heavier complaint to 

make against the author. He is evidently one of those unfortunately 

tempered individuals who have a peculiar pleasure in underrating the 

merits, and exaggerating the demerits, of his countrymen. In his detail 

of the cruelties of the Spaniards, he scarcely mixes up one word of 

censure or disapprobation, and leaves, fairly enough, the reader to draw 

his own inference. The moment, however, that he has any thing of a 

similar natare to relate of the English, and unfortunately he has but too 

frequently occasion, he indulges in a strain of the most aggravated invec- 

tive. We honor his feelings, and have no wish that he should suppress 

any indignation which he must entertain against barbarity and avarice ; 

but we have a right to expect that he shall not reserve his censure for the 

English alone---and that, in detailing the sanguinary laws passed by the 

English Colonists, he shall not omit to notice the occurrences which ren- 

dered them necessary. The avarice of the English Government, was the 

cause. They had declared the “ slave trade” to be highly beneficial to 

the nation,---and refused to listen to the remonstrances of the Colonists, 

and to limit the importation of Negroes. The consequence was, there 

ensued such an immense disproportion between the whites and the blacks, 

that the necessity of providing for their own safety compelled them to 

enact laws which now appear disgraceful to humanity. Such was the 

law rendering it a capital crime in a Negro to compass or imagine the 

death of a white man. An atrocious enactment certainly, but rendered 

necessary by the dangerous situation of the Islanders. This. Captain 

Southey should have noticed; whereas, from his mode of stating and 

reflecting on these transactions, it might be supposed that such laws ; 

were passed for the amusement of the Planters. This partiality, and a 

slight mixture of cant, are the principal defects in this very useful and 

excellent publication. 


La Secchia Rapita; or, The Rape of the Bucket: an Herio-Comical 

Poem, in twelve Cantos. ranslated from the Italian of 

Alessandro Tassoni. By James Atkinson, Esq. 2vols. London: 

J. M. Richardson, Cornhill. 1827. 

The Rape of the Bucket is familiar by name to English readers, as it 
is generally supposed to be the model or prototype on which the Rape of 
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the Lock, and the Lutrin of Boileau, are “ conceived and written.” We 
perfectly agree, however, with the present Translator, that this 


** conclusion has been evidently formed without sufficient consideration. They are 
all certainly of the mock-heroic description, but with that exception, there is little of 
similarity among them. The Secchia Rapita indeed differs essentially from the Rape of 
the Lock, both in spirit and execution. There is nothing in the latter that can be com- 
pared with the humor of the former, or with the admirably grotesque pictures with 
which it abounds. All three are professedly intended to show 

What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 
but this seems to be the chief point of coincidence,” 


The Poem is founded on one of those ruinous contests which took 
place in Italy between the portion of the Guelphs and Ghibellines in the 
year 1249. The cities of Bologna and Modena carried on with each a 
destructive war, during which time a bucket was carried away by the 
Modenese in a sudden irruption into the town of Bologna, pe | which, 
after a long contest, they retained, and are said still to retain, as the 
only trophy of their valor. The celebration in mock-heroic stanzas of 
this contest, was undertaken by Alessandro Tassoni, a Modenan, in the 
year 1611, and his labors were communicated to the public in 1622. 

We see no reason to dissent from the opinions which the Translator 
has formed relative to the merits of the poem, and which he thus 


communicates: 


“ The immediate object Tassoni had in view, when he composed the Secchia 
Rapita, has not been distinctly handed down to posterity. Some have inferred, from 
the spirit of the satire which runs through the poem, that he adopted the story simply 
for the purpose of overcoming and crushing by the force of wit and ridicule, his literary 
rivals and enemies; others conceive that he had a higher object, and that, execrating the 
tyranny of the foreign rulers of Italy, he wished to show, under the cover of a burlesque 
poem, to what public misery and ruin their influence and interference invariably led. 
It is not likely, however, that Tassoni had such enlarged views; for in his time men’s 
minds were absorbed by factions, and the ever-reviving jealousies of petty states. Whilst 
this system of separate governments lasted, every independent province was solely intent 
upon its own advantage and interests, and consequently utterly regardless of the good of 
the whole. It is more probable, therefore, that the result of the war in 1949, in which 
a wooden bucket was the only prize, presented a subject too ludicrous, and too susceptible 
of burlesque embellishment, for a mind like Tassoni’s, so opulent in wit and humour, to 
forego. An opportunity was also conveniently offered of commemorating his friends and 
enemies, and he has introduced them into the poem, without the least reserve, and 
often without due discrimination. Some of his friends are treated with very little 
ceremony; indeed, the ridiculous seems to have taken such strong possession of 
Tassoni’s fancy, that friend and foe were to him equally the subject of joke and 
merriment. ) 

“« The poem is written with great felicity of expression, and there are fine examples 
in it of almost every species of composition. Many of the descriptive passages are 
exquisitely touched, many passages are extremely grand, and there are many i 
specimens of the pathetic. Yet humour is the pervading quality. It is mixed up with 
admirable effect in every canto, and sparkles through every scene of the amusing story.” 


Our principal business is with the Translator, and we cannot but feel 
that he has not by any means done justice to the original, although he 
has evinced powers of a very respectable order. But his translation is 
evidently written in great haste; and the consequence, the versification 
is replete with careless lines, in which the writer seems to have mistaken 
freedom for grace, and licence for liberty.. The humor, grandeur, and 
pathos of the original, are completely lost in the translation,-—and we 
certainly can by no means congratulate the Translator in having over- 
come the difficulty, which we own to be almost insuperable, of. giving the 
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“* Endymion, couched on balmy herbs and flowers, 
Was sleeping, weary of the tedious day, 
And while the breeze from heaven’s immortal bowers 
Was tempering summer-heat, with amorous play 
The infant Loves descended, amid showers 
Of roses, and with laughing roguery they 
Unbound his bow and horn ; him they mistook 
For Cupid—so bewitching was his look. 


His lovely locks were floating loose in air, 
O’er his cheeks falling in a cloud of gold ; 
The little Loves were from his face so fair 
Parting the lucid threads in many a fold; 
And with the flowers that they had gathered there, 
_ Twisted, and into various garlands rolled, 
Adorned bis forehead; and his gentle feet, 
And made him anklets, and a necklace sweet. 


And oft compared his amorous smiling mouth 

. With peony and red anemoné ; 

And the soft cheeks of the enchanting youth 
With rose and lily—lovelier still was he ! 

The winds and waters, the mild whispering south, 
All, all are lulled in silent harmony ; 

Air, water, earth, a balmy stillness keeping, 

Seem murmuring tranquilly, ‘ Behold Love sleeping.’ 


As in the heavens where Taurus feels the heat 
Shed by the luminous stars, above, around, 
The daughters of old Atlas sparkling meet, . 
Their tresses glittering through the blue profound ; 
The eldest the most gentle, and discreet, 
Shines above all—for beauty most renowned ; 
So midst the Loves Endymion appears, 
Immersed in flowers and herbs, begemmed with dewy tears. 


When the bright goddess of the lunar sphere, 
Warmed by the rays of the departed sun, 

Removed the veil to show the world more clear, 
The prospect looked all silent, calm, and lone, 

And scattering o’er the violets peeping near 
Refreshing dew from her celestial zone, 

Glanced haply on that mead, and unattended, 

To see what might befall, from heaven descended. 


At her approach the Loves, all terrified, 
Soon disappeared, and when the goddess bright 
Saw the lone youth thus sleeping on his side, - 
She stopped—and gazed at him—a beauteous sight ! 
Restrained by virgin modesty and pride, 
She timid stood, and blushed in her own light ; 
And had already turned her steps away, 
But charmed drew back to where the shepherd lay. 


Through her moist eyes she felt an ardent fire 
Pass to her heart, and all her soul on flame ; 
By gradnal soft advances, fond desire 
Plaeed her close to the boy—subdued her shame ; 
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spirit of humorous poetry into another language. The only part which 
will bear extracting, is the episode of Endymion and Diana, which is the 
best executed part of the work, and from which we give the commencement, 
in order to leave as favorable an impression as we can upon our readers. 
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And with those flowrets, Flora’s rich attire, 

With which the Loves had played their innocent game, 
She crowned herself---adorned her snowy breast, 
But found them poison, fatal tu her rest. 


The flowers attract her hand---the band again 
Encouraged,---she his cheeks, and lips, and eyes, 
Kisses, and fondly clasps him with a strain 
So vivid, that he wakens with surprise ; 
The splendours of her face divine enchain 
His senses, and he trembles ;---he would rise, 
With reverence to salute that heavenly guest, 
But she enfolds him closer to her breast.” 





Physical and Metaphysical Hints for every Body. By E. Biber, Dr. Ph. 
Sherwood and Co. 


This is a very excellent little volume, which we recommend all our 
readers to purchase, confident that it will please them by its pretty external 
appearance, amuse them by the oddity of the contents, and give them not 
a few very important materials for thinking. There is one great recom- 
mendation to it moreover, that it is so small that.it will go into the waist- 
coat pocket, and yet the type is so clear and distinct, that very aged eyes 
need not be alarmed. 

The author’s idea is a strange, but ingenious one. He has selected a 
quantity of observations, truisms, and queries upon physical subjects, 
which he has had printed on one side of the page, and opposite to them 
he has placed what may be termed the corresponding observations in 





morals. We give one page as a specimen. 


PHYSICS. 


36. 
How will you bring a thorn into the 
habit of producing grapes? 
37. 
Beat a piece of lead ever so thin, and 
thus make its surface as extensive as you 
please, it will never become silver. 


38. 

If you turn a man upside down, and 
desire him to walk upon his hands, is his 
inability to do so a proof that he has no 
legs ? 

39. 

The greatest quantity of wine put into 
a vessel with vinegar, will all turn to vine- 
gar, but it will never make the vinegar 
become wine. 


40. 
Does the rock which answers your 
living voice by an echo, feel the value of 
what it says? 


METAPHYSICS. 


36. 
How will you bring selfishness into 
the habit of producing fruits of love ? 


37. - 
Make selfishness ever so refined, and 
make the scheme of it as extensive as you 
please, it will never become love. 


38. 

If you overturn human nature, and 
desire it to be loving by calculation, is its 
inability to do so a proof, that there is no 
principle of love in it? 

SB. 

The highest abundance of God’s love 
offered tu a selfish heart, will all be turned 
to selfishness, but it will never make the 
selfishness become love. 


40. 

Does a spiritless material man, who 
gives answers to the words of life, by re- 
peating them, feel the value of what he 
says ? 


Such is the quaint manner in which the author has provided for the 


instruction of his readers, and we give him great credit, not only for the 
originality and cleverness of the design, but also for the ability by which 
it is executed. But it has another, and far superior, claim to notice ; the 
maxims which it contains are all of a generous order, and indeed the 
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author seems to have intended to oppose the selfish system of morals, as 
a libel on human nature, and conducing to evil. His maxims are occa- 
sionally obscure, and sometimes ludicrous, but this we attribute prin- 
cipally to an imperfect knowledge of the language, whereby he applies 


certain terms in a different sense from, that in which they are generally 
employed. The following extract will, we think, prove the justice of our 





remarks in all these particulars. 


PHYSICS, 


100. 

We have an immediate sensation of 
the wind in our feelings, and we may also 
perceive the action of the wind upon ex~- 
terior objects through our eyes; but shall 
we not trust our feelings, which acquaint 
us with the existence of the cause, where 
no effect is visible to our eyes? Which of 
the two is the more immediate way of as- 
certaining the existence of the wind? 


101. 

* What would we think of people 
standing on a barren heath, where no action 
of the wind is to be seen, and seriously 
questioning its existence, Whilst they could 
scarcely stand against it? Are such dis- 
cussions to be called science of nature ? 


102. 
Is he a fiddler, who has a fiddle and 


METAPHYSICS. 


100. 

We have an immediate intuition of 
the spirit in our feelings, and we may also 
perceive the action of the spirit upon the 
outward world through our understanding ; 
but shall we not trust our feelings, which 
acquaint us with the existence of the cause, 
where no effect is palpable to our under- 
standing ?—Which of the two is the more 
immediate way of ascertaining the existence 
of the spirit ? 


101. 

* What must we think of persons 
engaged in the pursuits of school-learning, 
where no action of the spirit is to be seen, 
and seriously questioning its existence, 
whilst they can scarcely maintain them- 
selves against it? Are such discussions to 
be called philosophy of the human mind? 


102. 
Is he a minister, who has a parish and 





a fiddle-stick ? a bible ? 


We have said sufficient to explain the design and nature of the work, 
with which we have been not a little interested, 


Second Ed. Berlin. 1827. Vol.i. pp. 656. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Niebuhr’s Roman History. 


The first volume of this work contains a critical review of the various 
accounts of the foundation of Rome, of its history under the kings, and 
of the civil institutions at the beginning of the republic. The ground 
over which the author takes us, has more than once been considered with 
sceptical suspicions ; parts of it have been carefully examined, and the 
earlier descriptions of them, with their glaring inconsistencies, have been 
held out to the world as manifest fabrications. But an attempt had never 
been made to give a hearing, on all occasions, to all the witnesses on the 
two sides ; to weigh their authorities, to trace them to their sources, and, 
if possible, to reconcile their statements to each.other, and all this without 
the preconceived opinion, that they must either be reconcileable, or that 
one of them must be in the right, and all the others in the wrong. The 
novel features in Niebuhr's criticism are, on the one hand, his compre- 
hensive eradition, together with the luminous digestion of his vast stores ; 
and on the other, the decided manner in which he insists on the separation 
of poetry from history. From the first quality, his criticism inspires an 
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higher degree of confidence than that of any of his predecessors : by the 
second, it stands singularly independent and original. 

The merits of his predecessors may be superseded, but he betrays no 
wish that they may be obscured by his perfonaance. Upon the whole, 
we think that he has discussed them very candidly: He has given credit 
to Beaufort for his ingenuity and his erudition; in both, Bayle is avowedly 
his master, a man “ fit to grapple with whole libraries ;” and Beaufort’s 
labors, of course, were animated by the same sceptical spirit, which hunts 
up obscure passages from scarce tracts, or forgotten ones from voluminous 
works, and brings them to bear on current accounts ; a spirit delighting 
in havoc, and which is hostile to error without being friendly to truth. 
The most important part of Beaufort’s work is his criticism of the war 
with Porsenna, or, as the celebrated Mr. Jerdan calls him, “ the celebrated 
“ Porsenna.” Beaufort was the first to point out the passage in Pliny, 
(H. N. 34, 39.) and another in Tacitus (Hist. 3, 72.), which speak directly 
to the fact, that Rome was by all means taken by that celebrated person- 
age, and obliged to enter into a treaty, imposing on the Romans, that 
they should not make any use of iron, except for agricultural purposes. 
This is pretty strong evidence against the grand feats which struck the 
hostile leader with admiration of Roman valor, and made him raise the 
siege on honorable terms. It is enough to bring any one to despair who 
has in early life written sense verses on the hair-breadth ’scape of Cocles, 
and his jump into the river, in full accoutrement, like a disciple of Signor 
Oronzio Bernardi; or who has admired Claudian’s most picturesque line, 


oceesne “* Mediisque superbus 
Porsennam respexit aquis.” 


It weans us indeed from a world of wonders; and those who are 
more fancifully given, may well regret that the spell should be broken, 
and mourn over the destruction of the bright, but baseless fabric ; and, 
taking leave from those scenes so animated by their varied life, and en- 
deared by early recollections, they may 


‘ . * Feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banguet- hall deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all, but he, departed.” 


But there will be those who will take flight into the regions of fancy 
and romance, and there cherish the memory of all that the sober verdict 
of history has exiled from the world of realities; and, extraordinary as 
it may appear, it is not the less true, that the distinguished critic, whose 
work is now before us, would side with them. 

Niebuhr’s criticism, though not less strict, is yet of a far different cast 
of Beaufort’s or Bayle’s. In the legends of ancient Rome, he does not 
see ornamented accounts of historical facts, but genuine poetry—fiction 
with regard to matter as well as manner. Unlike all the rest of the his- 
torians, he does not attempt to reduce and emaciate an ancient tale by 
degrees, till nothing remains but a lifeless skeleton, which is then 
broached as history, and as “ the real fact.” -He frequently remarks on 
the egregious absurdities into which Dionysius has been betrayed, by 
his critical endeavours to account for every thing in a plain and natural 
way. So decided and warm is Niebuhr's sympathy for the poetic legends, 
that he sometimes treats poor Dionysius with a harshness, which had 
nearly led him, from his great zeal to vindicate it, to violate the dignity of 
the historical style. We must, however, confess that the suggestions of 
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Dionysius, which be makes in order to get rid of the miraculous part of 
the story, are sometimes remarkably absurd ; for instance, when he sur- 
mises. that those who are not inclined to believe that Mars Gradivus 
himself was the father of the founder of Rome, might be less shocked 
by the supposition, that some demon “‘ whose existence might be liable 
‘to less doubt,” had gained the affections of the beautiful, but unhappy, 
llia. Niebubr speaks likewise, with great indignation, of the conjecture 
that Romalus was assassinated by the Patricians, daring a thunder storm 
---a conjecture adopted merely because the historians were at a loss what 
to do with the legend of a mortal ** exalted to the skies,” and suggested, 
too, by the- hatred against the Patricians, which countenanced the worst 
suspicions. The desire to rationalize, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, the original legends, and to make the different statements decently 
fit together, has frequently led the ancients into an arbitrary treatment of 
dates,.and of facts, which is little short of wilful falsification. Somie of 
them have decidedly resorted to that expedient; among them a notorious 
liar, of the name of Valerius Antias, whom Niebuhr treats with great 
contempt; and by whom, even Livy was sometimes led to adopt, good 
easy man, the most enormous numbers, for instance, in the accounts, in 
Falstaff’s vein, of the Sabine war. 

The character which Niebuhr gives of Livy, is a fine instance of that 
admiration which genius is always sure to excite in congenial minds, in 
spite of those differences which woujd render an inferior and less inde- 
pendent mind, apt to exult in a little occasional triumph, to broach the 
superiority of more pointed acumen, or more extensive research, and to 
speak of ‘‘ censurable” weaknesses on the part of those whose feelings it 
could not have appreciated, and whose motives it could not have under- 
stood. The passage we allude to (p. 3—6) is too long for insertion, but 
we shall try to give the leading ideas. Livy is described as highly gifted 
by nature, with the talent of sympathising with and sketching the varied 
scenes of human life; with the talent of a poet, but without facility or 
inclination for metrical composition. The critical accuracy which he 
would have applied to the history of an age nearer to his own, he waived 
in the description of antiquity ; he preferred to leave it the tinge of its own 
original freshness, and in an age of anxiety, or of languid indolence, to 
relieve the mind by the reproduction of the unsuspecting simplicity, and 
the unsophisticated vigor,of early youth. He paid no attention to the 
“ constitational history” of Rome, except where he was induced to do so 
by the records of political disturbances; and in these cases he was 


strongly prejudiced by aristocratic feelings, and had not circumspection ° 


enough to* discriminate between the disgusting Jacobinism of selfish 
leaders in the civil wars, and the manly assertion, in former times, of the 
claims of the people. Yet his work was devidedly national; by the 
memory of former greatness he courted for himself, and proffered to others, 
the oblivion and degeneracy of their own times; it was his wish to record, 
in a suitable manner, the deeds of their ancestors, which had not, till then, 
found a historian competent to his task ; and, says Niebuhr, “ he enriched 
“ bis national literature with a work as colossal in its conception as it is 
* classical in execution—a work to which the literatute of Greece never 
“has produced, and that of modern nations never will produce, a rival. 
“ The loss of no other Roman work is to be compared to that of the books 
‘ of his history, of which we are deprived.” 

But even if those books were not lost, they woald not supersede the 
composition of a Roman history, such as it is, suited to the peculiar wants 
of our age; we want a mode of historical treatment, by which the Roman 
heroes may appear, not like Milton’s angels, but as beings “‘ of our own 
“flesh and blood ;” if it were childish to imitate, and ridiculous to 
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pretend to equal, the manner of Livy, yet there is no presumption in the 
honest endeavour, carefully to collect and revise the existing accounts, 
to combine them to an animated recital, and then to impart, even to scanty 
materials, the living touch, which is easily attained in groups of greater 
interest, and placed in a more favorable light. 

In conformity to these views, which at once appreciate the poetic 
value of the Roman history of the ancients, and acknowledge the more 
philosophical tendency of our own age, Niebuhr has pursued that course 
of criticism, by which, as we have observed, the fabric of the current 
records is utterly destroyed. . 

Niebuhr sets out with the supposition of two distinct sources of those 
current reports: the one, popular songs, founded on ancient tradition ; 
the other, pontificial records of comparatively a recent date. As faras 
regards the former, he fairly acknowledges the merit of the ingenious 
Perigonius, who proved the existence of such songs even at the time when 
Dionysius wrote, and who urged their great value for the early Roman 
history. Niebuhr contends, that Perigonius was the first to point out 
the poetic as well as the historical merit of ancient popular poetry, five 
and twenty years before Addison, led by an equally sound judgment, 
called the attention of the literary'public to the ballad of Chevy Chace. 
In Germany, the predilection for the popular poetry, not only of their own 
ancient minstrels, but also of the Scotch, the Scandinavian, and the 
Spanish, has long since been so general, that the confident appeal of 
Niebuhr, in favor of his hypothesis, will, no doubt, meet with very general 
approbation. We do not know whether the critics of this country will be as 
easily contented by the indications which he proposes to trace of their 
existence and character, and whether they will subscribe to the metrical 
division of the “‘ horrendum carmen” (Livy, 1, 26), which he maintains to 
be neither more nor less than a fragment of an original Epic, literally 
incorporated in Livy’s account of the Horatii. If the hypothesis and the 
division are correct, we have no hesitation to advert, that, as far as the 
melody is concerned, it is, indeed, “ horrendum carmen.”’ Our curiosity 
has, however, been not a little excited by the promise given by Niebuhr 
(p- 267) to publish a section of an ancient grammarian, which shall be 
decisive, together with a review of the measure used in ancient Roman 
poetry, up to the middle of the seventh century (a. U. C.), and which he 
describes as highly perfected. 

At all events, we think the idea a very happy one, to direct the 
attention of the Antiquarians to a quarter which has too long been 
neglected. We would hail with great pleasure every attempt to divert 
the attention of critics, entirely engrossed, as it is, by a laborious research 
into documents, which, though they may contain records of animated 
life, will for ever remain dead letter to those whose mind has been 
alienated from life by the habits of solitary speculation.. A mind open to 
the influence of all that is beautiful and true, in whatever shape it may 
present itself ; a mind, habituated to feel with others, to watch, without 
being guided by it, the change of opinions, and to follow the outlines of 
social institutions in their progress and their ramifications ; a mind, which 
sees in the forms of society, in the character of literature, and in political 
movements, but the mould of an active spirit, which has any time for 
these six thousand years, by its Proteus-like evolutions, puzzled the 
brains of those who would define, and baffled the attempts of those who 
would stop it; a mind conversant with such views, will read in the pages 
of history, of things which are concealed from the vulgar eye---it will 
trace the apparently trifling causes of mighty events, and will be little 
moved by the pomp and noise that attracts the multitude. Without such 
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a disposition of the mind, the richest stores of learning are useless; 
combined with erudition, it will give an immense superiority, and an 
almost infallible tact, to find out and pursue the right path. 

We, it would appear, have been led away from ours—and shall, 
therefore, resume the subject of the Roman ballads of an epic character. 
Niebuhr shows, that they were evidently emanating from the people, and 
animated by a popular spirit. They extol the virtues of the popular 
kings ; they throw the odiam of every misdeed on the Patricians; they 
celebrate the glory of Plebeian families ; of all the heroes sung by them, 
none but the Horatii and the Valerii are of Patrician origin, and they, 
too, are friendly to the people. 

The pontificial annals, on the other hand, are obviously biassed in 
favor of the Patricians. The most important part of them was their 
ancient chronology, and we scarcely recollect to have met with so luminous 
and so powerful a phalanx of arguments, as-that by which Niebuhr 
completely undermined ‘their credit. In the first place, he maintains 
that the originals were lost in the Gallic siege, and supplied afterwards 
by the priests. Now this statement, supported as it was in the first 
edition, was by many, considered rather bold, and not sufficiently con- 
firmed by authorities. But in the meantime a circumstance has occurred, 
which has furnished one of the most powerful arguments in the series, 
such as they appear in the second edition. Cicero, in the work De 
Republica, (1, 16.) which has been discovered by Angelo Maio, says 
positively, that the first solar eclipse observed and reported as such in 
the Annales Maxim, was that of 350, on the 9th of June; and that 
the dates of all those prior to it were calculated backwards, up to the 
one during which Romulus disappeared from the land of the‘living. 

In connection with this, Niebuhr has rendered it most probable— 
that the whole system of the Chronology, from the foundation of Rome 
at least, until the expulsion of the kings, was constituted by the priests, 
according to certain proportions of number, which were of great and 
magic importance in the Etrurian chronological system. Such as it is 
analyzed by Niebuhr, it certainly appears to be little more than an inge- 
nious toy in the hands of the priests, who fixed the dates of the foundation 
of the city, of the reign of the kings, and even of the age of some, with a 
view to present a systematic scale of numbers, all of which were in more 
or less direct reference to the consequential epoch of the Gallic siege. 
The sections which treat of this subject (vol. i. p. 247---295, second 
edition) deserve the serious perusal of the student, in the same measure 
as their results are decisive for the views of the author on the history of © 
Rome anterior to the Gallic siege. 

It is but natural that the discrepancy of the annals, with the popular 
traditions, which at the time of the invasion by the Gauls, seem to 
have been current in their poetic form, should have occasioned great 
trouble to the subsequent historians. Niebuhr has described the manner 
in which they contrived to unite them, or correct them by each other ; so 
that the poetic annalists, Ennius, for -instance, would rather have sacri- 
ficed a number than an interesting event; and the more prosaic writers, 
(and Varro among them) took great pains to make out a decent calculation, 
and are highly incensed against the want of accuracy in the poets, and 
on all occasions determined tod ask the question, or some other like it, 


“ Under which King? Bezonian speak, or die !” 


The most instructive parts of the first volume are the sketches of the 
ancient civil institutions of Rome, and the modifications of the govern- 


ment. They evince an erudition, a knowledge of the science of political 
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economy, and a familiarity with the customs and institutions of modern 
as well as ancient nations; the English among the rest, which have 
probably never before been so successfally combined. While the docu- 
ments which form the ground-work, take us up to the remotest antiquity, 
the illustrations with which their analysis is constantly interspersed, 
make us forget the distance of time, and betray us into the momentary 
delusion that the scenes described are taking place before our eyes, and 
that the different interests which we find opposed to each other, might 
just now kindle the heedless eloquence of a tribune, or provoke the then 
rebuke of a Patrician grown grey with horrors. But it would be impos- 
sible to do justice to this part of the work, without following the disqui- 
sition into its detail; and we can only afford room for the bare mention 
of a few results, among the many, in which Niebuhr’s views differ most 
widely from the received opinions concerning ‘historical facts. 

‘The report of a Trojan colony in Italy is rejected as fabulous, but not, 
as is commonly supposed, as derived from Greek writers ; all the tradi- 
tions, of which there is an almost endless variety, are carefully reviewed; — 
it is proved, that the idea of the Trojan origin was current in Rome at 
the time of the first Punic war; and it is supposed to have originated in 
the island of Samothracia. This island was in early times far-famed for 
its mysteries ; they were received generally throughout Asia Minor, and 
the worship of Italian nations ; indeed formed part of the common reli- 
gion; was not the only bond of union between the people of those two 
countries—there subsisted an ancient relationship between the Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgis, and the people of Troy. Dardanus having wandered to Samo- 
thracia first, and then founded Troy, that iskand was, and for many ages, 
even after the destruction of the “ sacred city,” remained the connecting 
link between Italy and Asia Minor, There, then, the report is conjec- 
tured to have been first circulated, that, though Troy was no more, yet 
some of her youth, and that her gods, and above all the sacred Palladium, 
had been preserved, and that such was the origin of the powerful city on 
the Hesperian shores. 

The Alban colony at Rome is likewise treated as a fable, and the 
whole of the history of Romulus is represented as so entirely. devoid. of 
historical foundation, that even the name of Romulus is supposed, to have 
been formed from the name of the city, when, in later ages, the national 
pride was desirous of recording an origin of Rome, wortby of the then 
present power of the city. Niebuhr is of opinion, that there were 
originally a number of villages, built on the hills which are now occupied 
by the city; that most of them were, in the progress of time, embodied 
in the city of Rome; but that there was, on the other side of the Palatium, 
a more considerable city, of the name of Quiriam, inhabited by the 
Sabines, who were then a powerful nation ; that Rome and Quirium were 
united under onc government, but that the king was alternately chosen 
from each nation ; that a more complete union took place at the time, 
which is now described as the reign of Romulus. Many features of the 
Roman institutions are very satisfactorily accounted fer by means of this 
hypothesis. The well-known formula, “ Pop. Rom. Quiritium,” is sup- 
posed to have stood first thus, ‘‘ Populus Romanus et Quirites;” and 
(Quirites was afterwards received as the name of the people, while Quiri- 
nus was the mysterious name of the king who had effected the union, and 
Quirium probably the mysterious name of Rome, which is so frequently 

spoken of. 

The destruction of Alba by the Romans is: maintained to be another 
fable, however generally believed, and beautifully described by Livy.— 
Alba was not in the possession of the Romans, but of the Sabini, and 
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destroyed at a mueh later period than that commonly assigned. Niebuhr 
yuotes as a parallel imstance from the Italian history the error that Fiesole 
was destroyed in 1006, which was repeated by all the historians, and yet 
afterwards decidedly disproved by the critics of Tuscany. 

The king, commonly called Tarquin the Elder, is supposed to have 
been not of Etrurian, but of Latin origin. But it is strongly asserted, 
that there was an Etrurian who governed at Rome—for, at the time when 
the Sabini had fallen, the Etrurians were the most powerful nation of 
Italy. The Roman tradition, that all Etruria was subject to Rome, is 
nothing but a perversion of the real fact, that Rome itself, in its most 
llourishing period under the kings, formed part of the dominions of an 
Etrurian Prince of great power. A curious fragment of a speech of the 
Emperor Claudius, who wrote an Etrurian. History, in twenty books, and 
who was, no doubt, the most competent authority, speaks in favor of the 
hypothesis. Upon the whole, it appears to us that the idea of a powerful 
influence of the Etrurians on Rome,is one of those which come most 
strougly recommended by the dates we can lay hold of. Niebuhr de- 
precates the notion that Rome was, originally, an Etrurian colony. But 
he is of opinion, that the great splendor of the ancient city, and most of 
the political institutions, especially the important change in the consti- 
tution, which is adscribed to the reign of Servias Tallius, were of Etrurian 
origin. The seantiness of the vestiges of that fact, is very well accounted 
for by the want of written documents, and by the unwillingness of the later 
writers to acknowledge, that after a more flourishing state Rome had been 
humiliated, as it was at the beginning of the republic ; and that its former 
splendor had been owing-to the dominion, in the eternal city, of a foreign 
power. 

For further details we must refer to the work itself, which, whenever 
it shall be laid before the British public in a suitable form, and not, as it 
has been done, in an imperfect translation of a former and imperfect 
edition, will stand in need of no recommendation to be generally studied 
and appreciated. 





Having now performed our task, with regard to the essentials of the 
work, it is not without reluctance that we mention a report, which has been 
extensively circulated, and which, if it had any foundation, would go a 
great way to lower the new edition in the opinion of every reader, and to 
recommend the first. That first edition was distinguished for the visible 
interest with which the struggles of the people were related, and for the 
high tone of feeling with which the author himself, very unlike the majority . 
of their historians, stood up as the advocate of their claims. This marked 
tendency of the work, though directly referring only to the prerogatives 
of the Roman aristocracy, and to the liberties of the Roman people, while 
it contributed in rendering the work popular, was said to have given 
offence to certain high folks, who are always afraid of being quizzed, or 
exposed, or railed, because they are conscious that there is much in them- 
selves that provokes ridicule, and exposure, and contempt; who on the 
title page of every author read the motto, addressed to themselves— 


... + “mutato noumine DE TE 

Fabula narratur”’ 
As far as this goes, we shall admit that the report is not improbable. 
But, when it is added, that the Prussian Government found means to 
laduce Niebuhr to abandon, or, at least, to disguise his liberal sentiments ; 
When it is asserted, that the second edition has fallen short of the ex- 
pectations entertained of it---that his pen was guided by unworthy 
motives, and the glow of his eloquence chilled by political &nd selfish 
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considerations ; when we find this asserted, then, indeed, we must say, 
that, with whomsoever the report may have originated ; and we have not 
been able to trace it to its aythor, nor will we allow ourselves to form any 
conjecture; but we must say, that it is one of the vilest and meanest 
calumnies which we have heard. They who could have believed it, must 
know little of the independent spirit which pervades every line that Nie- 
buhr has written---they must not know little, that, far from abandoning his 
principles in theory, he has adhered to them as constantly in practice, by 
repeatedly declining the decorations of ribbands purple, black, blue, and 
of sundry hues besides, and the paltry sound of “ Von” before a name 
illustrated by merits, and immortalized by genius*, But the volume 
before us containsthe most evident proof against the insinuations to which 
we have before alluded. The regular contests between the Patricians and 
the Plebeians, belong for the most part to that period which the second 
volume still embraces; but in the first, the origin of these contests is 
explained, and we have not found one suppression, which might be 
ascribed to a motive similar to the one alleged ; on the contrary, there 
are passages, and we would particularly point out the one, p. 507, in 
which the institutions projected by Pervius are extolled, and the inroads 
made on the popular liberties described in terms, if not stronger, at least 
as strong, as any thing that is contained in the two volumes of the former 
edition. But the insinuation appears still more ridiculous and con- 
temptible, when we find the pages of the first volume interspersed with the 
most eloquent allusions to the fate of unhappy Greece, and the strongest 
expressions of indignation at the narrow-minded policy of those who 
suffered her again to fall a prey to Turkish despotism. The passages 
which we have in view, and especially the one p. 321, on the history of 
Suli, are additions in the new work; they are not necessarily connected 
with the subject of which the author is treating, but they come warm from 
the heart, and do honor to the feelings of one who is intimate with the 
sublimest characters of classical antiquity, and deeply imbued with their 
sentiments. If any, this is not the way for a writer to ingratiate himself 
with the Prussian Government. We are leath to say one word more of 
a report which must appear in its true character as soon as the new trans- 
lation shall be before the public. 


* The Quarterly, to be sure, introduced him to the public as ‘‘ De Niebuhr.” But 
then he was the first and only German write’, of whom, at that time, they had heard 
and intended to speak well : 

Unus erit, quem TU tolles in coerula coeli--- 
in doing so, they did not wish to come into contact with any thing Plebeian; and, at any 
rate, they had made up their mind “ to do the thing genteelly, and astonish the natives.” 


CRITICAL GLANCES. 


We have a variety of Reviews ready written, but we have not space 
for them, our notice of Niebuhr having occupied by far too much. This, 
we are sure our readers will not regret. The ephemeral and trumpery 
publications---the May Fairs, and High Lifes, they may find noticed in 
every publication daily and weekly, but few of the caterers for the 
Literary Departments of such reviews, are capable of doing Niebuhr. 
We do not like to praise ourselves, but truth must be told sometimes ; 
besides, it is necessary now to excuse ourselves from apparent neglect. 
We have subjoined a few remarks on many works published during the 
month. 
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May Fair. 12mo. pp. 174. London: 1827. Ainsworth. 


An imitation of Luttrell’s Crockford House, and Letters to Julia--- 
and a very bad one.’ The taste of the former author would never have 
committed two such lines as 


** How often in your evening chair 
I’ve seen your honest bosom bare.” 


Which being interpreted, according to the grammatical construction 
of the sentence, is, ‘‘ How often I, sitting in your evening chair, have 
“seen your bosom bare.” We see no wit in our author’s sitting in 
Lord Holland’s evening chair---and think that a man’s bare bosom is by 
no means a pretty sight. 


Personal Sketches of his own Times. By Sir Jonah Barrington. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: 1827. Colburn. 


Sir Jonah tells some good anecdotes, but he is very tedious. The 
two volumes might have been well compressed into one. The stories of 
Curran are generally excellent, and what is more, they are new. The 
book is worth reading, but not buying, 


—_— — 


Sketches of Hayti; from the Expulsion of the French, to the Death of 
Christopher. By W. H. Harvey, Esq., of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 1 vol. Svo. Seeley and Co. Fleet Street. 


We are much disappointed in this book, which gives no satisfactory 
information whatever. Facts are what we want relative to Hayti---facts 
as to the real condition, feelings, habits, manners, and state of the people 
---not personal anecdotes of a few chiefs. 


The Military Sketch Book. By an Officer of the Line. 2 vols. Svo. 
Colburn. 


This spirited, but not very tasteful, publisher sometimes lights upon a 
good thing, and this is one. There is rather too much of it, perhaps, but 
the sketches are generally excellent. The “‘ Expedition to Walcheren,” 
is the most valuable portion. 


A History of the Right Hon. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, &c. 
By the Rev. Francis Thackeray, A.M. 2 vols. 4to. C. and S. 
Rivington. 


A worthy companion to Cox’s Life of Walpole. It may be a book of 
reference, but can never be read with interest. The compiler (for he 
is no better) has not an idea of his own, but has scraped together 
all the anecdotes and reports of speeches he could find respecting 
Chatham, and brought them into a focus ; and many even of these he has 
defrauded of their spirit. Unhappy Chatham! he has never had a good 
biographer, and has still to seek for one. Grattan’s “ character,” however, 
will supply the place well. Every one remembers it. “ The Secretary 
‘* stood alone,” &c. 
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The Every Night Book, or Life after Dark. By the Author of the 
Cigar. 12mo. Richardson, 98, Holborn. 


A not unamusing series of sketches of the different places where 
the lower part of the middle class of society may go and spend their 
evenings, in the discussing of brown stout, and the smoking of cigars, 
To such as are addicted to such meritorious exercises, this is not a bad 
guide. For ourselves, we have no sympathy or communion of tastes with 
the frequenters of Divans, Shades, and Rainbows. 


Dibdin’s Reminiscences. 2 vols. Svo. Colburn. 


We are agreeably disappointed in this work, which is really very 
amusing. We had no distressing anxiety to be acquainted with the 
author of the English Fleet in 1342; but like him very well before 
acquaintance, and are very much amused with the company he introduces 
usinto. These are the best reminiscenses of the season---much better 
than Butler’s 2 vols. 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES OF THE MONTH. 


RIGHT MERRIE AND PLEASAUNTE FELLOWE.—The Herald announces as a recent 
occurrence the following. ‘ The Marquis of Bristol entertained the Marquis and 
“ Marchioness of Clanricarde, and a distinguished party, at dinner, on Sunday, at 
“* rHerR villa, Putney Heath.” Of all things upon earth, we hate paying court to the 
great; but after the above account we must make an effort to dine with such a companion 
as my Lord of Bristol is described to be. He entertained Lord and Lady Clanricarde, 
and their party, at their house at Putney. Truly one of the right vein; few men 
living would undertake such a thing. Will my lord come and dine with the Inspectors 
next court day? He shall have his choice of any moderately expensive dish, if he 
will but give us notice of his taste—boiled tripe and onions, or roast lamb and asparagus ’ 
If he decline this, will he write us a pleasant article ? 


GAIETY intended by the author for Gravity.—The Times the other day had the 
following exquisite passage, at once a most lugubrious specimen of pathos and of sublime 
TWADDLE. « “ Was there ever again a more Hottentot proceeding than the destruction of 
the avenue of trees which hitherto formed the Bird Cage Walk! A Royal residence of 
“ huge dimensions has indeed grown up in the immediate neighbourhood of that walk, 
“ but if it be not intended the contiguity of the Sovereign shall be always marked by the 
« devastation of natural beauty, and the sacrifice of private comfort—always dreaded as a 
“ thing possessed of blighting and desolating attributes; with manifestutions of contempt 
“ for the enjoyments of British subjects, and of an indifference more than Oriental towards 
“ their dispositions and habits—we would intreat the conspirators against good taste, 
whoever they are, to reflect for a short time on what they are contemplating !”’ 

There—we challenge Mr. Jerdan and the Anti-Slavery Reporter to beat fhat if 
they can. 


REFINED SYSTEM OF LEGISLATIUN AND JURISPRUDENCE.——A police report in 
The Herald announces, “ Diana Carr, aged 17, was brought before Sir John Perring, on 
“‘ Wednesday, CHARGED WITH BEING INSANE !” 

In the present day of minute legislation, the act which makes insanity a felony or 
misdemeanour, to be punished by magisterial authority, has certainly escaped us. It is, 
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however, undeniable that there has been a good deal of madness of all sorts abroad 
lately, and it is high time it was put a stop to. The example of poor Diana will be of 
the utmost use. Idle young women of seventeen must not go cracked, and disturb other 
people as they were wont to do, from an overproduction or surplus crop of love or 
religion ; or if they do, let them now do it with the fear of Sir John Perring and the 
Quarter Sessions before their eyes.. We think it right to mention, that the first raving 
Abolitionist we catch in the fact, or the first contributor who sends us dull articles, and 
puts himself in a passion because we do not print them, we candidly tell them, we will 
have them up without remorse to Bow Street, under Sir John Perring’s act. Now let 
young Macauley, and R. A., and Theta, beware ! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The public having been stupid enough to read Almack’s, are likely to have enough 
of absurdity of a similar kind. We observe the announcement of a variety of 
‘‘ fashionable novels.”” ‘“ High Life,” ** Hyde Nugent,” &c. &c. 

Despite the very justly applied castigation of the Quarterly Review, the author 
of “ Brambletye House” has ventured again into the field. ‘‘ Reuben Apsley,” a tale 
of the times of the landing of the Prince of Orange, is announced as coming from him. 
We hope it will be a continuous story, and not a mere selection of curious passages from 
old books. 

Mr. Pickering, the most elegant publisher of the day without exception, has pub- 
lished the first of a series of “ Early Prose Romances.’’ ‘“ Robert the Deuyll” is the 
first; it contains 59 pages, and costs 3s. 6d.! Now we seriously and affectionately ask 
Mr. Pickering, whether he thinks this will answer, the more particularly as he has chosen 
to print the romance with the old spelling. This isan abomination; the only chance he 
has for success, is in making his work intelligible to the multitude. Let him take this 
hint—lower the price, and reduce the old spelling, reducing the old phraseology into the 
spelling of modern times. We are very fond of Mr. Pickering, who, as a publisher, is 
quite a wonder in these days of the Vivian Greys, and North Pole Voyages. 

The most important announcement is the forthcoming of two New Weekly 
Literary Publications, both avowedly in opposition to Mr. Jerdan’s mawkish and 
hireling Miscellany. Mr. T. Clerc Smith promises the ‘ New London Literary 
‘‘ Gazette,”” and disclaims any intention of publishing, for the future, any thing but 
Periodicals; thus guaranteeing to a certain degree the impartiality of his hebdomadary. 
This is candid. We strongly suspect, however, that the very contemptuous notice taken 
of his novel, “ The Guards,” has stimulated this enterprise. ‘‘ The Hermit in London,” 
who wrote that novel, and was once (proh pudor!) the great support of The Literary 
Gazette, naturally thinks he can do something for a rival. We doubt. The days of “‘ The 
‘‘ Hermit” are past. We wish Mr. Smith success; but we bid him beware in time of 
literary hacks of the second order; and we are pretty sure that he has found to his cost 
already, that it will not do to apply to such writers as have acquired only second-rate - 
notoriety. Let him cut “ Eprrors or NewsPaPers,” and “ English Gentlemen,” and 
“* Hermits in London,”’ or he will suffer. 

The other Weekly Gazette is to be called ‘‘ The London Review,” and published by 
Westley in the Strand. The Editor has issued a prospectus, speaking in veny 
contemptuous terms of the Literary Gazette, and very justly. We wish him also 
success, and request his attention to the following remarks which we make on his rival. 

The Literary Gazette was started when there existed no publication of the kind, 
and when the appetite of the reading world for fresh information as to all the new 
books, could not be satisfied with the supply afforded by monthly and quarterly 
journals. This immense multitude of daily appearing volumes required tobe noticed to 
the public in such a way, that they might judge for themselves as to what was worth 
buying, without exactly being left in the dark, or to have to wait till the end of 
the month. This want the Literary Gazette supplied, and well supplied. It always 
obtained an. early knowledge of new books, and gave copious extracts. To this cause 
alone, we attribute its early success: and so far, as well as in consequence of being 
well managed in the minor details, it deserved it. These details consisted of ‘the 
Literary and Scientific information in the last pages immediately preceding the adver- 
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tisements, which always betoken great industry, and generally great judgment, in the 
selection. This we consider to be the only real valuable portion of this periodical which 
is due to the Editor. It bas also contained some very excellent poetry—on a level with 
the chance contributions of any publication of the day. We need only refer to the writings 
of Croly, L. E. L. and Lord Leveson Gower. Its ridiculous puffery of the first two 
of these writers, has done harm to both, but has not injured the beauty of their writings. 
It tried to puff a writer called “ Tole,’’ into a similar celebrity to that of L. E. L.; but it 
would not do. “ Iole”’ is a made-up writer, without any gfaces whatsoever. 

The original prose writing of this work has been miserable beyond conception. 
Need we mention “ Wine and Walnuts,” “‘ The Hermit in London,”’—trash inealculably 
flimsy? The medical report is equally bad; and what could exceed the absurdity of 
the “‘ Currency Scheme” propounded with so much parade! WE extinguished THAT. 
We, indeed, pity Mr. Jerdan on account of this---because we knew HE WAS OBLIGED 
TO INSERTIT. Let him deny this if he can, 

This is the great secret of, not our dislike, but our want of a rival to Mr. Jerdan’s 
Gazette. HE IS NOT INDEPENDENT. He must puff Mr. Colburn’s publications, and he 
dares not but puff Mr. Blackwoed’s, and he had rather not but puff Longman’s. He is, 
as to criticism, a mere selector of quotations from their publications. His work has 
never contained a good, a skilful, or an impartial review; nor can it ever be expected 
from him. He has praised Almack’s!! and Falkland!! (think of that,---the reprover of 
Leigh Hunt and Byron for immorality.)---Can editorial prostitution go further ? 

We have no dislike to Mr. Jerdan; we admire him for many things, but he must 
try to keep his work up to the rising spirit of the times. Mere quotation will not 
do now ; readers will have learning, wit, talent, eloquence, and sound critical know- 
ledge, in weekly, as well as monthly, reviews. We advise Mr. Jerdan to be warned 
in time. 

Of the Literary Chronicle, we shall say but little. There is a nasty radical spirit 
about it, which disfigures all it does. Its reviews are generally better than those of its 
rival, and occasionally infinitely superior and very excellent. Some again show a poor 
and hackneyed taste, which is worse than ever is to be found evenin Mr. Jerdan’s. The 
latter is equably dull---the former occasionally brilliant, but more frequently very low. 
But its mechanical department is miserably bad---its miscellaneous information most un- 
interesting and ill-arranged---and the poetry generally detestable. Its appearance too 
is much against it. It.looks poor, straggling, and uncomfortable. It is but fair to say, 
that it is improving, and it appears to be independent of the booksellers. It will be 
evident from what we have said, that we think there is a good chance for an honest and 
ably managed periodical of this class. We care for none of them personally. We wish 
success to the old ones, if they will amend their lives, as heartily as we welcome the 
new ones. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE Opera.---The proceedings of the King’s Theatre, which were letterly assum- 
ing rather a white-blooded aspect, have been flushed and reanimated by the summer 
visit of the incomparable Pasta. This great artiste selected her too well-known and, 
perhaps, best parts, that in the first act of Tancredi, and the last of Romeo e Guilietta, 
for her first appearance this season; and never was the power of language so much set 
at nought, to convey a just notion of her surpassing merits. The electric soul of genius 
was in every thing, not less in the personality of character, than in the execution of 
the difficult music: The effect consequently was overwhelming---actually too awful 
and too deep for words; and only to be paralleled by that of witnessing Kean’s Othello 
---when he “ was Othello.” The still silence that follows such exhibitions is the highest 
proof of their sublimity: applauses would sound like mockery; and would be as ill- 
timed as a “clap” for an extraordinary eruption of Vesuvius. Those who wish to 
witness the deepest and most romantic pathos, and the tragic sublime, the most exquisite 
music, with all that was tearful, in Miss O‘Neill, and grand in Mrs. Siddons, will be 
treated by Madame Pasta’s performances in Romea e Guiilietta, and the Semiramide. 
Our favorite Madame Caradori is, we are sorry to say, not seen to advantage in Guilietta. 
She appe ars to be chilled and timid before the Pasta; and to shiver with the cold-faded 
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light of the moon at sun-rise. We would urge her to be more confident---comparison 
would not injure her, however they might destroy her less modest rivals. We never 
now sit out the ballet; but we understand it is, if possible, worse than last season. 
















































Drury Lane.---The system of encouraging a constant supply of new plays, which 
has been adopted by Mr. Price, since his accession to the management, though calculated 
to lead eventually to the most beneficial re$ults, has hitherto produced nothing very 
attractive to the public, consequently nothing very profitable to the concern itself. It is 
true that his theatre has taken the lead during the present season, and that m doing so, 
it has, t6 a certain extent, vindicated the policy of the new system, Still, however, its 
advantages remain for the most part in prospective, giving it that practical sanction which 
forms, after all, the great test by which it must be tried. Indeed if we were to take 
any, or all, of the pieces produced since the commencement, as a fair specimen of what 
the public have to expect under the present management, we should find some difficulty 
in resisting the conclusion, that inactivity would be preferable to enterprise, because we 
should like to practice moderation ourselves in the consumption of such an article as 
nonsense. But we recognize no such imperfect specimen; and we adopt no such 
desponding conclusion. The time has been too short, and the experiments too few, to 
lead us even to doubt the efficacy of a system which throws open the doors of the 
theatre wider than they were before to literary competition, and which seems to rest 
upon the same principle of encouragement, so faithful in the production of every other 
kind of commodity. If the theatre shall persist in requiring and producing ten or a 
dozen new plays every year, the mode of selection must not only be blind and foolish, 
but headstrong, arrogant, and vicious, in the extreme, which could effectually preclude 
dramatic genius, if there be such a thing in the country, from making its way to the public. 
Now that the country does possess dramatic genius, seems probable from two circumstances, 
the latter of which amounts almost to a demonstration. In the first place, we may be 
said as a people to entertain the most correct notions of the art, ever since Shakspeare 
quitted the stately models of antiquity, for the’ more abrupt and irregular, but natural 

id effective dialogue, of which he has set the example. In the next place, we have 
‘ving evidence before our eyes, namely, the popular novelists of the day, whose merits 
we chiefly of the dramatic order, that this art has not deserted us, but has merely trans- 
ferred its exertions to another department for want of encouragement in its own. We 
repeat, that the latter circumstance amounts almost to demonstration; for who that has 
read the novels of Sir Walter Scott can doubt of his success as a writer for the stage, if 
he had originally turned his mind in that direction? The same may be said of other 
novelists, though with less confidence, and in a less degree ; but of all, even of the most 
successful of them, it is to be observed, that the habit of expanding, instead of concen- 
trating, their thoughts and language, must have a strong tendency to counteract the design 
f nature by frittering away one of the most salutary gifts she could bestow upon a 
dramatic writer. It is therefore not without strong hopes, amounting almost to con- 
fidence, that we look forward to the dawning of a brighter day, when, if we do not 
ucceed in reclaiming all the splendor of our early drama, we may at least expect to rise 
above our present degraded state. For surely there is something degrading, as well as~ 
ridiculous, in seeing our stage perverted into.a common highway for translations to pass - 
over, and not only to pass over, but to be dragged along by our very best performers, 
who are yoked together like so many oxen for the conveyance of the precious weight 
to damnation. 

But to descend to particulars, we shall proceed to notice the new opera of The 
Turkish Lovers, which has been produced, and we believe we may add, laid aside, in the 
course of the month. Certain it is, that a long interval has transpired since its last per- 
formance, and that it never attracted much of the public attention, notwithstanding the 
claim of Rossini’s name, which stamped a character on the music. The fact is, we are 
not yet musical enough to relish the refined productions of the Italian school, simply and 
exclusively .fér their own sake, consequently we cannot dispense altogether with dramatic 
dizlogue, nor put it out of the amount as an item of no importance in our estimate of 
theatrical amusements. For this reason we believe it was that The Turkish Lovers 
experienced so cool a reception, it being but a clumsy adaptation from the Italian, in 
which, whatever spirit might have belonged to the original, appears to have slipped 
through the translator’s fingers, or knocked against his head. The plot turns upon the 
adventures of a fair Sultana, named Zaida, who was betrothed to Selim, a Turkish prince. 
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Zaida was beautiful of cousse, and her beauty, which was her misfortune, not her fault 
attracted the heart of one Harraly, Selim’s vizier, who, being rejected for liis pains, took 
occasion to make his master jealous of the object of their mutual passion. Selim stormed, 
prescribed the bow-string to cure his anguish. Zaida wept and ran away. In Italy the 
lovers were destined to meet again, but under circumstances of misfortune and concealment, 
Zaida had been wrecked on the coast, Selim was travelling for his health. On his journey 
he had met with Signor Florella, and Fiorella was the friend and confidante of Zaida, 
whose interest she had greatly at heart. Struck with Florella’s beauty, the young 
Sultan made love to her, though there was the trifling obstacle of a husband in the way ; 
while she, being a little of the exquisite coquet, received his addresses, and made an ap- 
pointment with him intending to send Zaida in her place. The time drew on. Selim 
employed some gipsies to assist him in bearing her off, but the gipsies were more inclined 
to bear off his diamonds than the lady’s person, and they resolved to murder him while 
he was making love. At length, when the struggle came, Selim was rescued by 
Albazzor, a faithful slave of Zaida’s, and this event gave rise to a series of discoveries 
and explanations, which ended in the exposure of Harraly’s baseness, and, as an 
consequence, the reconciliation and felicity of the Lorens. Those, it will at once be 
perceived, were but slight materials, and yet they have not been made the most of. On 
the contrary, they are doled out through the medium of the dialogue with a parsimony 
of wit and humor, which could only serve to render their deficiency more apparent. 
Mr. Harley and Miss Kelly tried in vain to do something with their characters, but 
** who can control his fate?” The author had determined against mirth or pleasantry 
of any kind, and the actors must submit to his dictation. It was in the music that the 
only chance of success was to be found, and that has not proved sufficient to cause a run 
in its favor. Miss Fanny Ayton, however, who made her debut in this piece, was 
received with the most encouraging welcome. Her voice is not perhaps so strong and 
full as the fastidious would desire, but her taste and execution are finished in a hi 
degree. Mr. Braham was in fine voice, and all the performers were full of zeal; but 
the spell of dulness was on the drama, and the charm even of music was applied in vain 
for its relief. It may, and probably it will be, repeated before the season concludes; but 
the trial already passed, is conclusive against its ever becoming popular. We were pre- 
sent at the “ deep damnation” of a tragedy with an Oriental name, by the author of 
Highways and Bye-ways. Requiescat in pace. The occasion, we are grieved to say, 
showed that Mr. Kean’s sun—is irretrievably set. His once singularly fine memory is gone, 
and his other mental faculties are sinking into utter hebitude. 


Covent GARDEN.---This theatre has brought forth no novelty since our last, save a 
petite comedy, called Love AND REASON, a translation from a French piece played a season 
or two ago under the name of LE MARIAGB DE Raison, at Tottenham Street Theatre. 
The good acting of Mr. Farren, Mrs. Glover, and Mr. Keeley and Miss Jarman, and one 
or two dramatic incidents, ensured the success of the piece. Peter Wilkins is still 
attractive. : . 
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The Every Night Book, or Life after Dark. By the Author of the 
Cigar. 12mo. Richardson, 98, Holborn. 


A not unamusing series of sketches of the different places wher 
the lower part of the middle class of society may go and spend their 
evenings, in the discussing of brown stout, and the smoking of cigars, 
To such as are addicted to such meritorious exercises, this is nota bad 
guide. For ourselves, we have no sympathy or communion of tastes with 
the frequenters of Divans, Shades, and Rainbows. 


Dibdin's Reminiscences. 2 vols. Svo. Colburn. 


We are agreeably disappointed in this work, which is really very 
amusing. We had no distressing anxiety to be acquainted with the 
author of the English Fleet in 1342; but like him very well before 
acquaintance, and are very much amused with the company he introduces 
usinto. These are the best reminiscenses of the season---much better 
than Butler's 2 vols. 


GATETIES AND GRAVITIES OF THE MONTH. 


RIGHT MERRIE AND PLEASAUNTE FELLOWE.—The Herald announces as a recent 
occurrence the following. “‘ The Marquis of Bristol entertained the Marquis and 
“ Marchioness of Clanricarde, and a distinguished party, at dinner, on Sunday, a 
“ cnere villa, Putuey Heath.” Of all things upon earth, we hate paying court to the 
great; but after the above account we must make an effort to dine with such a companion 
as my Lord of Bristol is described to be. He entertained Lord and Lady Clanricarde, 
and their party, at their house at Putney. Truly one of the fight vein; few men 
living would undertake such a thing. Will my lord come and dine with the Inspectors 
next court day? He shall have his choice of any moderately expensive dish, if he 
will but give us notice of his taste—boiled tripe and onions, or roast lamb and asparagus! 
If he decline this, will he write us a pleasant article ? 


Gaiety intended by the author for Gravity.—The Times the other day had the 
following exquisite passage, at once a most lugubrious specimen of pathos and of sublime 
rwappte. “ Was there ever again a more Hottentot proceeding than the destruction of 
the avenue of trees which hitherto formed the Bird Cage Walk! A Royal residence of 
* huge dimensions has indeed grown up in the immediate neighbourhood of that walk, 
“ but if it be not intended the contiguity of the Sovereign shall be always marked by the 
* devastation of natural beauty, and the sacrifice of private comfurt— always dreaded as @ 
* thing possessed of blighting and desolating attributes; with manifestations of contempt 
* for the enjoyments of British subjects, and of an indifference more than Oriental towards 
their dispositions and habits—we would intreat the conspirators against good taste, 
whoever they are, to reflect for a short time on what they are contemplating!” 


’ There—we challenge Mr. Jerdan and the Anti-Slavery Reporter to beat that i 
they can. 


; 


REFINED SYSTEM OF LEGISLATION AND JuRIsPRUDENCE.——-A police report in 
The Herald announces, “ Diana Carr, aged 17, was. brought before Sir John Perring, ® 
“ Wednesday, CHARGED WITH BEING INSANE '” 

In the present day of minute legislation, the act which makes insanity a felony 
misdemeanour, to be punished by magisterial authority, has certainly escaped us- It is, 
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however, undeniable that there has been a good deal of madness of all sorts abroad 
jately, and it is high time it was put a stop to. The example of poor Diana will be of 
the utmost use. Idle young women of seventeen must not go cracked, and disturb other 
people as they were wont to do, from an overproduction or surplus crop of love or 
religion ; or if they do, let them now do it with the fear of Sir John Perring and the 
Quarter Sessions before their eyes. We think it right to mention, that the first raving 
Abolitionist we catch in the fact, or the first contributor who sends us dull articles, and 
puts himself in a passion because we do not print them, we candidly tell them, we will 
have them up without remorse to Bow Street, under Sir John Perring’s act. Now let 


young Macauley, and R. A., and Theta, beware ! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The public having been stupid enough to read Almack’s, are likely to have enough 
of absurdity of a similar kind. We observe the announcement of a variety of 
“ fashionable novels.” “ High Life,” ‘‘ Hyde Nugent,” &c. &c. 

Despite the very justly applied castigation of the Quarterly Review, the author 
of “ Brambletye House”’ has ventured again into the field. ‘* Reuben Apsley,” a tale 
of the times of the landing of the Prince of Orange, is announced as coming from him. 
We hope it will be a continuous story, and not a mere selection of curious passages from 
old books. 

Mr, Pickering, the most elegant publisher of the day without exception, has pub- 
lished the first of a series of “ Early Prose Romances.’’ ‘ Robert the Deuyll” is the 
first; it contains 59 pages, and costs 3s. 6d.!_ Now we seriously and affectionately ask 
Mr. Pickering, whether he thinks this will answer, the more particularly as he has chosen 
to print the romance with the old spelling. This isan abomination; the only chance he~ 
has for success, is in making his work intelligible to the multitude. Let him take this 
hint—lower the price, and reduce the old spelling, reducing the old phraseology into the 
spelling of modern times. We are very fond of Mr. Pickering, who, as a publisher, is 
quite a wonder in these days of the Vivian Greys, and North Pole Voyages. 

The most important announcement is the forthcoming of two New Weekly 
Literary Publications, both avowedly in opposition to Mr. Jerdan’s mawkish and 
hireling Miscellany. Mr. T. Clere Smith promises the ‘“ New London Literary 
“ Gazette,” and disclaims any intention of publishing, for the future, any thing but 
Periodicals ; thus guaranteeing to a certain degree the impartiality of his hebdomadary. 
This is candid. We strongly suspect, however, that the very contemptuous notice taken 
of his novel, “* The Guards,’”’ has stimulated this enterprise. ‘ The Hermit in London,” 
who wrote that novel, and was once (proh pudor!) the great support of The Literary 
Gazette, naturally thinks he can do something for a rival. We doubt. The days of ‘ The 
“ Hermit” are past. We wish Mr. Smith success; but we bid him beware in time of 
literary hacks of the second order; and we are pretty sure that he has found to his cost 
already, that it will not do to apply to such writers as have acquired only second-rate 
notoriety. Let him cut “ Eprrors or Newsparers,” and “ English Gentlemen,” and 
“ Hermits in London,” or he will suffer. 

The other Weekly Gazette is to be called ‘‘ The London Review,” and published by 
Westley in the Strand. The Editor has issued a prospectus, speaking in very 

sontemptuous terms of the Literary Gazette, and very justly. We wish him also 
success, and request his attention to the following remarks which we make on his rival. 

The Literary Gazette was started when there existed no publication of the kind, 
and when the appetite of the reading world for fresh information as to all the new 
books, could net be satisfied with the supply afforded by monthly and quarterly 
journals. This immense multitude of daily appearing volumes required to be noticed to 
the public in such a way, that they might judge for thems@lves as to what was worth 
buying, without exactly being left in the dark, or to have to wait till the end of 
the month. This want the Literary Gazette supplied, and well supplied. It always 
obtained an early knowledge of new books, and gave copious extracts. To this cause 
alone, we attribute its early success: and so far, as well as in consequence of being 
well managed in the minor details, it deserved it. These details consisted of the 
Literary and Scientific information in the last pages immediately preceding the adver- 
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tisements, which always betoken great industry, and generally great judgment, in the 
selection. This we consider to be the only real valuable portion of this periodical whieh 
is due to the Editor. It has also contained some very excellent poetry—on a level with 
the chance contributions of any publication of the day. We need only refer to the writi 

of Croly, L. E. L. and Lord Leveson Gower. Its ridiculous pufiery of the first two 
of these writers, has done harm to both, but has not injured the beauty of their writings, 
It tried to puff a writer called “ Iole,” into a similar celebrity to that of L. E. L.; but it 
would not do. “ Iole” is a made-up writer, without any graces whatsoever. 

The original prose writing of this work has been miserable beyond conception, 
Need we mention “ Wine and Walnuts,”’ “‘ The Hermit in London,”’—trash incalculably - 
flimsy? The medical report is equally bad; and what could exceed the absurdity of 
the “* Currency Scheme” propounded with so much parade! WE extinguished Tir, 
We, indeed, pity Mr. Jerdan on account of this---because we knew I!E WAS OBLIGED 
ro INSERT IT. Let him deny this if he can. 

This is the great secret of, not our dislike, but our want of a rival to Mr. Jerdan’s 
Gazette. He is Nov INDEPENDENT. He must puff Mr. Colburn’s publications, and he 
dares not but puff Mr. Blackwood's, and he had rather not but puff Longman’s. He is, 
1s to criticism, a mere sclector of quotations from their publications. His work has 
never contained a good, a skilful, or an impartial review; nor can it ever be expected 
from him. He has praised Almack’s!! and Falkland!! (think of that,---the reprover of 
Leigh Hunt and Byron for immorality.)---Can editorial prostitution go further? 

We have no dislike to Mr. Jerdan; we admire him for many things, but he must 
try to keep his work up to the rising spirit of the times. Mere quotation will not 
do now ; readers will have learning, wit, talent, eloquence, and sound critical know- 
ledge, in weekly, as well as monthly, reviews. We advise Mr. Jerdan to be warned 
in time. 

Of the Literary Chronicle, we shall say but little. There is a nasty radical spint 

Qroou it, which disfigures all it does. Its reviews are generally better than those of its 
rival, and occasionally infinitely superior and very excellent. Some again show a poor 
mi hackneyed taste, which is worse than ever is to be found evenin Mr. Jerdan’s. The 
latter is equably dull---the former occasionally brilliant, but more frequently very low. 
Hut its mechanical department is miserably bad---its miscellaneous information most un- 
teresting and ill-arranged---and the poetry generally detestable. Its appearance too 
is much against it. It looks poor, straggling, and uncomfortable. It is but fair to say, 
that it is improving, and it appears to be independent of the booksellers. It will be 
evident from what we have said, that we think there is a good chance for an honest and 
ibly managed periodical of this class. We care for none of them personally. We wish 
uceess to the old ones, if they will amend their lives, as heartily as we welcome the 


cw oncs. 


THE DRAMA. 


Pe Orera.---The proceedings of the King’s Theatre, which were latterly assum 

t rather a white-blooded aspect, have been flushed and reanimated by the summer 
visit of the incomparable Pasta. This great artiste selected her too well-known and, 
perhaps, best parts, that in the first act of Tuncredi, and the last of Homeo e Guilietta, 
for her first appearance this season; and never was the power of language so much set 
‘t nought, to convey a just notion of her surpassing merits. The electric soul of genius 
was in every thing, not less in the personality of character, than in the execution o 
the difficult music: The effect consequently was overwhelming---actually too awiul 
int too deep for words; and only to be paralleled by that of witnessing Kean’s Othello 
when he “ was Othello.” The still silence that follows such exhibitions is the highest 
proof of their sublimity: applauses would sound like mockery ; and would be as ill- 
tned as a “clap” for an extraordinary eruption of Vesuvius. Those who wish 
witness the deepest and most romantic pathos, and the tragic sublime, the most exquisite 
music, with all that was tearful, in Miss O*Neill, and grand in Mrs. Siddons, will be 
treated by Madame Pasta’s performances in Romea e Guilietta, and the Semiramude. 
Our favorite Madame Caradori is, we are sorry to say, not seen to advantage in Guiletia. 
She appe ars to be chilled and timid before the Pasta; and to shiver with the cold-faded 
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light of the moon at sun-rise. We would urge her to be more confident---comparison 
would not injure her, however they might destroy her less modest rivals. We never 
now sit out the ballet; but we understand it is, if possible, worse than last season. 


Deury Lane.---The system of encouraging a constant supply of new plays, which 
has been adopted by Mr. Price, since his accession to the management, though calculated 
to lead eventually to the most beneficial results, has hitherto produced nothing very 
attractive to the public, consequently nothing very profitable to the concern itself. It is 
true that his theatre has taken the lead during the present season, and that in doing so, 
it has, to a certain extent, vindicated the policy of the new system. Still, however, its 
advantages remain for the most part in prospective, giving it that practical sanction which 
forms, after all, the great test by which it must be tried. Indeed if we were to take 
any, or all, of the pieces produced since the commencement, as a fair specimen of what 
the public have to expect under the present management, we should find some difficulty 
in resisting the conclusion, that inactivity would be preferable to enterprise, because we 
should like to practice moderation ourselves in the consumption of such an article as 
nonsense. But we recognize no such imperfect specimen; and we adopt no such 
desponding conclusion. ‘The time has been too short, and the experiments too few, to 
lead us even to doubt the efficacy of a system which throws open the doors of the 
theatre wider than they were before to literary competition, and which seems to rest 
upon the same principle of encouragement, so faithful in the production of every other 
kind of commodity. If the theatre shall persist in requiring and producing ten or a 
dozen new plays every year, the mode of selection must not only be blind and foolish, 
but headstrong, arrogant, and vicious, in the extreme, which could effectually preclude 
dramatic genius, if there be such a thing in the country, from making its way to the public. 
Now that the country does possess dramatic genius, seems probable from two circumstances, 
the latter of which amounts almost to a demonstration. In the first place, we may be 
said as a people to entertain the most correct notions of the art, ever since Shakspeare 
quitted the stately models of antiquity, for the more abrupt and irregular, but natural 
«nd effective dialogue, of which he has set the example. In the next place, we have 
uving evidenee before our eyes, namely, the popular novelists of the day, whose merits 
we chiefly of the dramatic order, that this art has not deserted us, but has merely trans- 
erred its exertions to another department for want of encouragement in its own. We 
repeat, that the latter circumstance amounts almost to demonstration; for who that has 
‘ead the novels of Sir Walter Scott can doubt of his success as a writer for the stage, if 

he had originally turned his mind in that direction? The same may be said of other 
novelists, though with less confidence, and in a less degree ; but of all, even of the most 
successiul of them, it is to be observed, that the habit of expanding, instead of concen- 
trang, their thoughts and language, must have a strong tendency to counteract the design 
o} nature by frittering away one of the most salutary gifts she could bestow upon a 
-y taleans writer. It is therefore not without strong hopes, amounting almost to con- 
idence, that we look forward to the dawning of a brighter day, when, if we do not 
. ceed in reclaiming all the splendor of our early drama, we may at least expect to rise 
move our present degraded state. For surely there is something degrading, as well as 
ndculous, in seeing our stage perverted into a common highway for translations to pass 
ever, and not only to pass over, but to be dragged along by our very best performers, 
who are yoked together like so many oxen for the conveyance of the precious weight 
to damnation. . : 
7 But to descend to particulars, we shall proceed to notice the new opera of The 
‘urkish Lovers, which has been produced, and we believe we may add, laid aside, in the 
course of the month. Certain it is, that a long interval has transpired since its last per- 
aan that it never attracted much of the public attention, notwithstanding the 
as Ss ‘ » whic ‘ ‘ aha . . Tine Gace te = 
was boy uaery News stamped a character on the music. nhe fact i » we are 
J Ges g elish the refined productions of the Italian school, simply and 
disloen for their own sake, consequently we cannot dispense altogether with dramatic 
thontte x yd pas it out of the amount as an item of no importance in our estimate of 
—o.s For this reason we believe it was that rhe Turkish Lovers 
ah on. Podge! a reception, it being but a clumsy adaptation from the {talian, in 
dnaieh - rte Spirit might have belonged to the original, appears to have slipped 
e translator’s fingers, or knocked against his head. The plot turns upon the 
adventures of a fair Sult wma, named Zaida, who was betrothed to Selim, a Turkish prince. 
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Zaida was beautiful of course, and her beauty, which was her misfortune, not her fayy 
attracted the heart of one Harraly, Selim’s vizier, who, being rejected for his pains, too, 
occasion to make his master jealous of the object of their mutual passion. Selim stormed, 
prescribed the bow-string to cure his anguish. Zaida wept and ran away. In Italy th. 
lovers were destined to meet again, but under circumstances of misfortune and concealmen; 
Zaida had been wrecked on the coast, Selim was travelling for his health. On his journey 
he had met with Signor Florella, and Florella was the friend and confidante of Zaids, 
whose interest she had greatly at heart. Struck with Florella’s beauty, the young 
Sultan made love to her, though there was the trifling obstacle of a husband in the way ; 
while she, being a little of the exquisite coquet, received his addresses, and made an ap- 
pointment with him intending to send Zaida in her place. The time drew on. Selim 
employed some gipsies to assist him in bearing her off, but the gipsies were more inclined 
to bear off his diamonds than the lady’s person, and they resolved to murder him while 
he was making love. At length, when the struggle came, Selim was rescued by 
Albazzor, a faithful slave of Zaida’s, and this event gave rise to a series of discoveries 
and explanations, which ended in the exposure of Harraly’s baseness, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the reconciliation and felicity of the Lorens. Those, it will at once be 
perceived, were but slight materials, and yet they have not been made the most of. On 
the contrary, they are doled out through the medium of the dialogue with a parsimony 
of wit and humor, which could only serve to render their deficiency more apparent, 
Mr. Harley and Miss Kelly tried in vain to do something with their characters, but 
“ who can control his fate?” The author had determined against mirth or pleasantry 
of any kind, and the actors must submit to his dictation. It was in the music that the 
only chance of success was to be found, and that has not proved sufficient to cause a run 
in its favor. Miss Fanny Ayton, however, who made her debut in this piece, was 
received with the most encouraging welcome. Her vvice is not perhaps so strong and 
full as the fastidious would desire, but her taste and execution are finished in a high 
degree. Mr. Braham was in fine voice, and all the performers were full of zeal ; but 
the spell of dulness was on the drama, and the charm even of music was applied in vain 
for its relief. It may, and probably it will be, repeated before the season concludes; but 


the trial already passed, is conclusive against its ever becoming popular. We were pre- 
vent at the “ deep damnation” of a tragedy with an Oriental name, by the author of 
Highways and Bye-ways. Requiescat in pace. The occasion, we are grieved to say, 
showed that Mr. Kean’s sun—is irretrievably set. His once singularly fine memory is gone, 
und his other mental faculties are sinking into utter hebitude. 


Covent Ganpen.---This theatre has brought forth no novelty since our last, save a 
petite comedy, called Love AND Reason, a translation from a French piece played a season 
or two ago under the name of Le MArtace pe Raison, at Tottenham Street Theatre. 
The good acting of Mr. Farren, Mrs. Glover, and Mr. Keeley and Miss Jarman, and one 


or two dramatic incidents, ensured the success of the piece. Peter Wilkins is stil! 
ittractive. 





